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A top o’ the morning treat 


GET OFF to a flying start for the day. Heap Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes higi 
in your bowl. Float them in cream. And then taste them. You’ll wonder how 
bran flakes could taste so good! 








And look what you get in every serving. Three vital elements! Here’ 
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crunchy whole wheat to nourish you. Here’s extra bran to help keep you fi “i: 
— just enough to be mildly laxative. And above all, here’s the matchless tast@ Rom 
of PEP—the wonderful flavor that only Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes havefi Fran 
the B 


















Vim, health, and marvelous flavor all combined. That’s why Kellogg's 
PEP Bran Flakes are so good to eat and so good for you. That’s why the 
are better bran flakes. 

Have them often for breakfast. Enjoy them at lunch. After school. As 
bedtime snack. The more of them you eat—the more you'll agree thai 
Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes are the best bran flakes you ever ate. 


Sold at all grocers. In the red-and-green package. Made by Kellogg i 
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You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associated stations of the N. B. C. every Sunday evening ¢ H° 
10.30 EZ, S. T. Also KFI Los Angeles, KOMO Seattle at 10.00, and KOA Denver at 10.30. 
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FROM COVER TO COVER 


LIDING! Begin at the beginning of 
the magazine! If you want to get 
a real idea of climbing up through 
the air currents, floating silently along in 
thin, blue air hundreds of feet above the 
ground, tacking back and forth over warm 
felds of stubble, or planning to avoid the 
sharp down-draughts over lakes and streams, 
begin Eustace Adams’ serial, “The Young 
Sky Riders,” that starts in this issue. You'll 
have a chance to learn how the hills and trees 
look from a sailplane, how this great new sport, 
that is to the air what yachting is to the sea, 
takes hold of you—how it feels to be menaced 
by a sudden storm in a frail glider far above 
the earth. 
Don’t expect all that in the first installment; 
there’s a story to be told before we 


pretty clear sailing. Those things you read 
naturally. But how about the departments, and 
the editorial page, and “The Scout World’’? 
Once every so often you'll do well, we believe, 
to read more than the particular department 
that you're already especially interested in. 
Don’t pass up anything that may mean a new 
interest, a wider viewpoint, and the additional 
enjoyment to be found in reading matter that’s 
a little more “difficult” as soon as you've 
mastered it. 


NEST month we go in pretty heavily for 
athletics. May is a grand time for sports! 
There’s the beginning of an exciting Sherman 
baseball serial: “Double Play.” There’s another 
baseball story—a short story, with a lot of 


laughs—by Ralph Henry Barbour: “The Demi- 
Semi Curve.” We wouldn’t have missed giving 
you that one for anything! There’s a track 
story, “The Fourth Fighter,” by Allen 
Smith. And there’s another Metzger article, on 
golf. 


HEN there are two stories, placed on 

opposite sides of the world, that deal with 
the efforts of men to follow or escape from other 
men through interpretation of the tracks they 
leave behind them. Interesting? There are few 
things more interesting than the open air de- 
tective—work of following the ‘‘clues” left by 
animal or man along the trail. ‘Making 
Tracks,” by Edwin L. Sabin, tells of attempting 
to escape from Indians on the Western Plains. 


“The Reader of Signs,” by S. T. 





get to any hour-long flights. But 
don’t miss the early chapters, if 
you want to get the full benefit of 
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James, gives an account of how 
a white boy matched brains against 
the other kind of Indians, in Asia, 
on the slopes of the Himalayas. 
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BESIDES “The Young Sky 
Riders,”’ the two other serials 
in this issue each carry you one 
step farther along: “‘His Own Star,” 
which we think is good fiction, and 
“Air Mail Pilot,” that we know is 
fact—and interesting fact, too. 


How often do you look through 

an issue of Boys’ Lire to 
make sure you aren’t missing any- 
thing that you really want to read? 
In the case of Sol Metzger’s short 
articles on sports—like the one on 
the technique of catching, in this 
issue—and the illustrated bits under 
“It’s a Great Old World,” you have 
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that it’s got to be something that 
you enjoy. 

So: We want to give you facts 
that are in themselves interesting 
enough to make “good reading.”’ 
“Shark Fishing,” by J. Walter 
McSpadden, tells of adventures that 
occurred on expeditions for the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The next installment of “Air 
Mail Pilot’ sees Eddie Allen at last 
“pulling mail” for the United 
States Post Office Department— 
and following trains through snow- 
storms at night until the red tail- 
lights suddenly disappear in a 
tunnel. 





































Here’s a he-man’s flashlight! 


YOU ought to see night back away when your 
thumb.comes down on this Eveready’s safety- 
lock switch. 400 feet of broad daylight just 
tear right through the darkness! It’s the 
Official Boy Scout Flashlight. And you know 
it had to be good, or the National Council 
wouldn’t have approved it. 

But they didn’t pass it as “the Official 
Light” just because it makes a wreck of dark- 
ness. They had other reasons. The safety- 
lock switch is one. It can make an off-and- 
on light, which is a nifty thing for signaling. 
Or else you can have a steady light without 
holding down the button! 

Then, there are times when you need a big, 
broad beam for close by. You get it with this 
Eveready, because of the focusing-feature. 

And see that clip on the back? Snap the 
light to your belt or coat-pocket. Both hands 
are free, and the light shoots forward where 
you want it. Carry it the same way on a hike. 
Or else, clip the light to a belt-hook by the 
ring-hanger. If you’re in a tent, hang it up 
by the ring, like a lantern. 

You’ve heard only about half the things 
that make this a he-man’s flashlight. Go see 
one today. Pick it up and heft it. That heavy 
brass case is a brute for punishment. It 
doesn’t need kid-glove handling! At all good 
hardware, drug, electrical, auto-accessory, 
and sporting-goods stores. 
































NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC) and Carbon Corporation 


On a hike, clip it to your belt 
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400 feet of broad daylight 
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Eveready Flashlight Batteries — 
they surely put blackness on the 
blink! Each battery dated, you 
know it’s fresh. Only ten cents. 
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The Official Boy Scout Eveready — it’s a beauty! And only two 
dollars, with batteries and lamp—all ready to go to work! Ribbon 
marking on khaki-colored case covered by registered trade-mark. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
&@ BATTERIES 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS 


HO doesn’t want to fly—to 


soar in his own glider! 


what Bob Whittier and Toby Trainor 


did in their own machine. 


Bob and Toby as they prepare for 
the great national tournament at 


Fairfield. 
PART I 


HATE to spread gloom all over the 

party,” said the stocky boy with 

the broad shoulders, “but if you’re 

actually going to try to fly that 
doo-hickey, I’m going right away from 
here. I never did like to see people killed. 
I’m much too soft-hearted.” 

He jerked at a disreputable black 
beret which clung as if by magic to the 
left side of his head, cast a final glance 
at the spreading wing of the home-made 
glider and started to walk toward his 
shabby little roadster. But at the end 
of a dozen determined strides, his steps 
lagged and came into an indecisive halt. 

He sat down in the long grass of the 
hillside, surveying the gradual slope that 
rolled gently down to the meandering 
brook, half a mile away. The hush of a 
late June afternoon lay thickly over the 
peaceful Connecticut countryside. Only 
the gentlest of summer breezes stirred 
the leaves of the elms and maples that 
bordered the State Highway. Toby 
Trainor sighed in lazy contentment and 
pulled a jew’s harp out of his pocket. 
Resolutely keeping his eyes away from 
the group of boys who surrounded the 
glider, he placed the odd-shaped instru- 
ment between his white, even teeth and 
began to twang it with the outspread 
fingers of his right hand. 

At the first outrageous bong bong bong 
of the thing, a small wire-haired terrier 
lost all interest in a beetle which had 
been crawling among the grass roots. 
He stared in surprise at his master, then 
promptly sat down, laid his ears back, 
raised his furry black-and-white nose to 
the sky and howled dismally. 

“What's the matter, Toby,” called one 
of the boys, laughing, “doesn’t Useless 
like music?” 

Toby Trainor reluctantly removed the 
jews harp from his mouth. 

“Sure he does,” he replied. ‘‘He likes 
itso much he’s crying because he knows 
that sooner or later lll have to stop 
playing. Isn’t that right, Useless?” 

The terrier pup, whose heart-broken 
howls had ceased with the ending of the 
music, turned his bright black eyes. to- 
ward Toby. Then, embarrassed by the 
attention he had attracted, he scratched 
himself long and thoroughly, not looking 
at the boys at all. 

“Come on, Toby,” begged a slim, 
serious little fellow who was fastening a 
long elastic rope through a hook in the 
bow of the glider. ‘‘You’re the huskiest 
man here and we need your weight on 
the shock cord.” 

“Td be arrested,” declared Toby, 
shaking his head so violently that one 
wondered how the moth-eaten beret re- 
mained in place. 
fellow commit suicide. 
isn’t, it ought to be. 
away from all this foolishness.” 


The dog left off scratching. He leaped to his feet, 
his ears standing alert as he waited for the boy to rise. 
He just sat there, unable 
to leave the spot where Robert Whittier’s new glider 
Useless sat 
down, his ears flopping. He yawned. Then, remem- 


But Toby did not move. 


was about to undergo its trial flight. 
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“Nobody is supposed to help a 
It’s against the law, or, if it 


Come on, Useless, let’s go 


By Eustace L. Adams 


That’s 1 uSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 
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hit you.” 


“First, [ll call ‘walk’,” he said. 
walking down-hill. 
tightly enough I'll call ‘run’. 
as fast as you can, stretching out the rope as far as 
it will go. When I yell ‘let go’, you, Pete, with the 
tail rope, let go right away.” 

“And when I yell ‘fall!’” added Toby, helpfully, 
“you'll see how quick the ground can come up and 


bering the beetle, he forget his troubles and raced off 
into the long grass. 

The thirteen-year-old boy who had been adjusting 
the shock cord straightened the horn-rimmed glasses 
that perched insecurely on his freckled nose, and 
studied the waving tips of the tall trees bordering the 
road. Their motion was slight, but indicated that a 
slight breeze was blowing up from the valley below. 


The five silent boys who stood and sat 
around watched him in hardly-suppressed 
excitement. Robert Whittier nodded and 
climbed into the bucket seat beneath the 
single broad wing. 

* Allright, fellows,” he said. ‘The wind 
is exactly right. Let’s go.” 

The helpers, carefully trained in their 
parts, sprang into action. One ran behind 
the glider and seized a stout rope which 
was fastened to the tail skid. ‘Two others 
picked up one end of the elastic cord and 
began to walk down-hill. The fourth 
grasped the other end of the shock cord 
and looked uncertainly at the slight figure 
seated in the glider. 

“Spread out at an angle, like a vee,” 
directed Robert, adjusting his safety belt 
with nervous fingers. “Then if the re- 
lease hook breaks the cord won't snap off 
and hit you.” 

“T can pull as hard as those two birds 
on the other end,”’ objected the lone boy 
on the left side of the vee-shaped cord. 
“You'll take off all crooked.” 

“Toby, please give us a hand,” called 
Robert. “I’m going to start, anyway, 
but [ll have a much better chance of a 
good flight if you'll help. Please, Toby, 
be a good sport!” 


HE older boy gave another tug at his 
beret and pushed himself to his feet. 

“Well,” he grumbled half-heartedly, 
“if you're bound and determined to kill 
yourself we might as well get it over 
with.” 

Useless immediately forgot his beetle 
and bounded over to his master, nipping 
at Toby’s new and very expensive blue 
golf stockings. 

“*Get out of that!” roared Toby. “‘ You 
go over there by the car and sit down!” 

The puppy put his stubby white tail 
between his legs and walked half-way 
to the car. Then he sat down and pre- 
tended to watch a bird flying overhead. 
At Toby’s next step toward the glider, 
however, the dog’s two ears snapped up 
to attention. He bounced across the 
grass to nip again at the woolen stockings, 
a long strand of which still hung raffishly 
from the corner of his mouth. ‘Toby bent 
over with a speed amazing for one of his 
build. He scooped the dog up with one 
hand just as he had scooped up many low- 
flying forward passes on the football field. 
Marching over to the car, he tossed Useless 
into the seat and walked away hastily. 


The terrior sulked for a moment, but his 


beady little eyes fell upon a button sewed 
into the upholstery, so he lay down and 
gave his entire attention to gnawing it 
from its fastenings. 

Toby strode across the sloping hillside 
and joining the boy who was holding one 
end of the shock cord, made ready to pull. 
From his seat beneath the wide yellow wing, 
Robert Whittier gave his last instructions. 
“You all begin 
When you've stretched the cord 
Then you start to run 


Robert’s serious face broke into a nervous grin as 
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he tightened his safety belt 


another notch and grasped the ha Ny 

control stick which projected N. om 

up between his knees. SN 
“All’ right,’’ he © said, ta, 


“Walk.” SRA, 


The four boys began to 

trudge down the hill, taking 
up the slack in the shock cord, 
The thick elastic rope began 
to stretch and pull back in 
their hands. The glider jerked 
ahead an inch or two. 

“Hold tight, Pete!” called 
Robert, anxiously. 

The red-headed boy in 
overalls who held the tail rope 
dug his bare heels into the 
ground and held fast. 

“Run!” called Robert, a 
shrill note of excitement in his voice. 

The four boys with the shock cord broke into a 
run, leaning hard against the pull of the rope. 
The sturdy little chap in overalls began to pant 
as the straining glider threatened to tear the tail 
rope from his hands. 

“Let go!”’ shouted Robert. 

Pete dropped the tail rope. The glider lurched 
ahead over the grass. At the end of a dozen feet it 
swooped upward like a box kite in a gale of wind. 
Faster and faster the running boys charged down the 
hill. Up and up went the frail-looking little ship, wav- 
ering uncertainly as Robert’s inexperienced hands 
swung on the control stick. Then the young flyer 
jerked at a small lever, releasing the shock cord from 
its hook. 

Cheering at the tops of their lungs, the five boys 
on the ground saw the glider nose slightly downward 
and begin to coast down the hill, its wings wabbling 
slightly as Robert adjusted the ailerons against the 
bumps in the warm, rising air. 

The dog Useless also took off, leaping in one 
tremendous jump from the seat of the roadster to 
the high bank at the edge of the road. He tripped, 
rolled over and over, then gathered his clumsy legs 
under him and bounded down the hill, barking 
hysterically. Half-way to his master’s side, he sud- 
denly realized that if that huge flying thing were a 
bird, he ought to be frightened by it, so he skidded 
around like a car on wet asphalt, and raced back 
toward the security of the roadster. Having dived 
under it, he poked his roguish face out from beneath 
the running board and barked very bravely, challeng- 
ing the silly thing to come and fight bim. 

On and on coasted the crudely-made little glider, 
following the downward slope of the hill. As he sat 
there strapped into the bucket seat, Robert’s wide 
brown eyes shone with excitement and happiness; 
his deeply-tanned face was one broad grin. After 
nearly six months of the hardest kind of work, all 
the time and expense had been justified. His wonder- 
ful ship actually flew! He wanted to shout, to laugh 
out loud, and, strangest of all, he felt very much like 
crying, out of sheer joy. 

But now he knew he must land. Just ahead was 
the brook, fringed on both banks by a five-foot 
thicket of young willows. Perhaps he could clear 
the tops of the bushes and land on the other side, 
but he dared not risk it. He had done well enough 
on the very first time he had ever been in the air 
and he must take no chances on a rough landing that 
might damage one of the frail wing tips. 

So he pressed gently on the control stick and, as 
the ground swung up toward him, eased the stick 
back. There was the slightest possible jolt, the 
sound of the skid rubbing on the grass and the flight 
was over. He sat perfectly still, scarcely daring to 
believe that he had just completed a perfect glide. 
Robert Whittier, a real glider pilot!) Why, it wouldn't 
be long before he could take his test for a third-class 
license! Thirty seconds of straight-away gliding. 
He was sure he could pass. 
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The others, followed by the wildly-barking Useless, 
came racing down the hill. 

“Whatever it takes to make a pilot,” panted 
Toby, “you've got in great big gobs! And who'd 
have thought it, big boy! Many’s the time I've 
laughed at you, fussing all alone there in your barn 
at something that looked like a cross between a wind- 
mill, a box kite and a one-runner bobsled. But I'll 
take it all back. The joke’s on the rest of us.” 

He gave the smaller boy a lusty slap on the back 
with a hand that could hurl forward passes faster, 
straighter and for greater distances than any half- 
back the Brookside High School had ever had. Bob 
coughed, gasped for breath and smiled wryly. Often 
enough, watching broad-shouldered Toby Trainor 
plow through opposing football teams, he had wished 
for just such a slap on the back from the sixteen-year- 
old hero. So he blinked shyly up into the other’s 
sun-burned face and then, to cover his confusion, 
turned to adjust the safety belt on his glider. 

“What say, Bob-the-Eagle-hearted,” said Toby, 
enthusiastically, “want another hop? We'll carry 
the old bus back up to the top.” 

Robert nodded. Toby lifted the tail with effortless 
ease, set the smaller boys to lugging the bow, and 
together they began to carry the light machine back 
up the long slope. 

So interested had they all been in Robert’s first 
flight that they had not noticed the arrival of a long, 
low-slung Twin Eight roadster, glittering in brightly- 
polished purple enamel and gleaming nickel, which 
had roared, cut-out open, up the long grade of the 
State Highway just as the glider had been launched 
from its shock cord. 


TS driver of the roadster was a tall boy of about 
Toby Trainor’s age, whose black hair was slicked 
back as smooth as patent leather, and whose clothes 
looked as though they had been cleaned and pressed 
just before he had stepped into his car. Half-way 
up the twisting hill, he had caught a glimpse of the 
yellow glider winging its way down the slope. In- 
stantly he had brought the car to a stop, had slipped 
out from beneath the huge tilting steering wheel and 
now stood on the hillside, watching the excited boys 
carrying the glider back to the place whence it had 
been launched. 

The overall-clad Pete, staggering under the weight 
of the bow, saw the newcomer first, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then waved to him. 
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4 A maple tree on the left seemed to 

° rush at him. He kicked hard on 

the right rudder bar and threw the 
stick to the right 


“Good-night!” he exclaimed in an undertone. 
“Here’s Phil Vance. That fancy private school of 
his must have closed for the summer.” 

“That’s a whole lot of bad news,” grunted the 
small boy beside him, bestowing an unfavorable 
glance upon the flashily-dressed youth who, a dozen 
yards up-hill, was waiting for them. “You might 
know he wouldn’t give us a lift.” 

“‘He never gave anyone a lift unless there was some- 
thing in it for him,” retorted a boy on the other side 
of the fuselage. , 

And then the hardest part of the upward climb 
began, the last few yards which rose in a steep ascent 
to the top of the hill. The six who struggled with the 
glider were too out-of-breath to talk. Philip Vance, 
his hands thrust deep into the pockets of his brightly- 
checked plus-fours, stood silent, watching them, a 
faint smile of amusement on his handsome, rather 
sharp-featured face. 

“Around, now!” puffed Toby Trainor, swinging the 
tail assembly up-hill so the bow would point down 
the slope. “Easy, there! Down!” He straightened 
his back and wiped the perspiration from his face. 
“Sweet sister! This is as bad as coasting. My 
tongue is hanging out so far I could step on it!” 

“You're out of training, Toby,” called Philip 
Vance. “Better work some of that fat off before 
September or you'll never make the freshman team 
at Yale.” 

“Why, hello, Phil,” replied Toby, good-naturedly, 
“T didn’t see you. That rudder doo-jigger was stick- 
ing out past my eye like blinders on a skittish horse. 
Pretty nice flight the voungster made, eh?” 

“Oh, fair enough,” admitted Phil, casually. “But 
you’d ought to see a regular sailplane fly. One of 
the chaps at Chester Hall School has one. Makes 
that thing of Bob’s look like something you ought to 
take out and bury.” 

Robert Whittier winced as if someone had slapped 
his face. If Philip Vance had told him that his legs 
were too thin, or that he had a pug nose, or that his 
clothes were always a little shabby, he would not 
have minded very much. But to speak so of his 
glider was another matter. It was almost like 
criticizing his mother or his father. He had spent 
too many afternoons and evenings fashioning those 
tapering spars, filing out the fittings and stretching 
the linen tightly over the wings. And every cent 
that he had spent had had to be earned, too, because 
he had known well enough that his father could not 
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afford to help him with the expenses. Day after 
day, evening after evening, he had cut lawns, helped 
with the neighbors’ haying and had sold subscriptions 
to magazines, so that he might finish this wonderful 
craft. 

And now, full as he was of pride at the way his 
ship had flown down the hill, a hot surge of anger 
swept over bim at Philip’s careless words. But he 
knew he must not mind. Philip Vance had always 
been that way. He was the son of Rudolph Vance, 
and there were many reasons why Robert should not 
make a real enemy of Rudolph Vance’s son. So the 
small boy quickly turned his back, hoping that the 
others had not seen the redness of his face. He 
fumbled with the shock cord, adjusting it for the 
next flight. 

“What’s the matter with the kid’s glider, Phil?” 
asked Toby, quietly. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” said Philip, airily. 
“But it looks like just what it is, the crudest kind of a 
barn-made kite.” 


OBY TRAINOR thoughtfully twitched his dis- 

reputable black beret from the right side of his 
head to the left. He knew as well as did Bob that 
Philip Vance was the spoiled, selfish son of one of 
Brookside’s richest and meanest men. But that 
meant little to Toby, because the Trainors owned 
nearly two thousand acres of the richest land in all 
Connecticut when Philip Vance’s father had first 
come to town to start the Brookside Trust Company. 
Rudolph Vance had prospered and his bank had 
become strong and powerful, but Toby Trainor’s 
father had deposited the family money in the First 
National Bank, saying that anyone who was as 
mean and grasping as Rudolph Vance should not 
have control or use of Trainor money. 

Toby had known, in a vague sort of way, that the 
great furniture factory which had once belonged to 
Robert Whittier’s family was now owned by Rudolph 
Vance, and that Bob’s father now had a far smaller 
factory which made beautiful furniture that looked 
almost like the real Colonial antiques prized so 
greatly by his own mother. He knew, too, that hard 
times had come upon the once well-to-do Whittiers, 
but, boy-like, he had paid very little attention. Bob 
Whittier was a fine little fellow and that, for Toby, 
was sufficient. 

And now, as he stared at Philip Vance, it occurred 
to him that the meanness in the Vance family had 
been passed down from father to son, and that 
wealth had only served to bring out the very worst 
traits in Philip. 

“That was a mean crack, Phil,” he said, slowly. 
“You’ve been away at school for a year, but you 
know as .well as I do that Bob has done a mighty 
fine job in building that machine of his. I don’t 
know a thing about gliders, but I’ve seen it fly and 
that, from where I stand, is proof that it’s a good 
ship. And now, if you don’t like it, why don’t you 
crawl back into that rolling brass band of yours and 
beat it? We'll all do our best to see you go without 
crying about it.” 

One of the smaller boys sniggered. It was Philip’s 
turn to flush hotly. The sharp dig at his car touched 
atender spot. It had only been during the past few 
years that he could afford to have as nice things as 
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Toby Trainor. When he had bought that 
purple-and-silver roadster just before re- 
turning to Brookside, he had thought of 
Toby’s noisy, dusty old car and of Toby’s 
careless clothes and of Toby’s horrible black 
beret. Now he knew that he had a better car and 
wore better clothes than Toby Trainor, and he was 
taken aback that Toby did not seem to care. Philip 
had never been as popular as Toby, but he had great 
faith in the power of money and of superior posses- 
sions. But what good were these two things if other 
people—especially Toby—did not appreciate them? 
“Well, I guess I have just as much right as you 
have to be here, Toby Trainor,’ he flashed out 
angrily. “This isn’t your property, you know.” 
Toby shrugged his broad shoulders and deliberately 
turned his back at the raging Philip. The small boys 
had already stretched the shock cord out in two lines 
which extended down the hill. Pete had taken his 
position at the tail rope. Bob, his brown eyes very 
wide behind his horn-rimmed spectacles, hesitated a 
moment and smiled shyly up at the older boy who 
had so suddenly rushed to his defense. 
“Toby,” he said in a heartfelt burst of generosity. 
*“Wouldn’t you like to make the next flight?” 
“Who, me?” echoed sixteen-year-old Toby, as- 
tonished. “Not in ten lifetimes, Bob, old scout. 
I know something about an automobile and quite a 
lot about racing outboard boats. But to sky-hooting 
around in a glider—no, no, I'll keep my oversized 
brogans right close to the ground.” 


= VANCE laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘ Well, 
well, well,” he tittered, “‘who’d have thought 
we'd find something the hero of Brookside High 
School was afraid of! Big Toby Trainor, the demon 
half-back, the daring motor boat racer, afraid of a 
glider! If that isn’t a rich one!” 

“Oh, snap out of it, Phil,” retorted Toby, nettled. 
“You're talking like a nit-wit.” 

“Oh, Iam, am I?”’ sneered the other. “‘ Well, if you 
aren't too yellow, let’s see you fly the thing, then.” 

“Listen, Pain-in-the-neck,” said Toby, trying to 
be patient. “You know I haven't any idea what this 
gliding business is all about. Bob’s worked months 
and months on his bus, there, and I'd be a fine one 
to go and smash it for him, wouldn’t I?” 

“You couldn’t hurt it if you tried, Toby,” urged 
Bob, glaring angrily at the dark-faced boy who was 
spoiling a perfect afternoon. Here, Bob thought, 
was his chance to bestow a favor upon the older boy 
who had been his hero ever since Toby, as a fresh- 
man at high school, had immediately developed into 
a spectacular football player. It did not occur to 
him that Toby might really not want to fly, and he 
knew full well that Toby was afraid of nothing on 
earth. “You can’t hurt the glider, Toby,” he re- 
peated. “Go ahead and take it up.” 

“Yes, Toby,” mimicked Philip, grinning, “‘go ahead 
and take it up.” 

Toby was one of the best-natured of boys, but 
there was something about the barbed speech of the 
banker’s son that made his fists clench instinctively. 
He swung abruptly toward the glider. 

“All right, Bob,” he said quietly, “show me how 
she works. I'll do my best not to break anything.” 

Philip’s sarcastic smile widened. He sat down 










in the grass to 
watch. The pup 
Useless cut a large 
circle behind him, 
approached him 
very cautiously 
and sniffed at his 
coat. Catching a 
breath of the lilac scent that Philip affected, Useless 
sneezed violently and raced away to sit down at a 
safe distance, and stared angrily at the boy who was 
a stranger and to whom he had already taken a sharp 
dislike. 

Toby sat down in the glider’s bucket seat and 
watched while Bob buckled both ends of the wide 
webbed safety belt across his lap. 

“Look, Toby,” explained the younger boy, eagerly. 
“Put your feet on the rudder bar down there. It 
works exactly like the rudder bar on a bob sled, so 
you won't have to worry about your steering. Now 
take hold of this pipe with the handle on it. That's 
the control stick, or joy stick. If you want the plane 
to go up, pull back very gently on the stick. If you 
want to go down, push it forward. If a wing begins 
to rise in an air bump and the plane begins to tilt, 
push the stick toward the high wing, just as if you 
were trying to push that wing down.” 

Toby waggled the stick experimentally, watching 
the elevator flaps, or flippers, rise and fall as he pulled 
and pushed on the control. Then he twisted it from 
right to left and saw the hinged ailerons at the ends 
of the wings lift and droop in response. 

“Now,” continued Bob, “ when you first begin to drag 
along the ground, keep the stick pushed a little forward. 
As your speed increases, pull it back very, very gently. 
As soon as you are off the ground, nose down a bit and 
pull this lever that casts off the shock cord. Don’t try 
to fly too high or to stretch your glide too far. Keep 
the stick well forward until you are coasting down at 
just about the angle that the ground slopes. 

“At the bottom of the hill, nose down a little to let 
her settle; then, just before she hits the ground, pull 
the stick back so she won’t stub her toeand trip. That’s 
all there is to it. If I can do it without any trouble 
the first time up, it will be a perfect cinch for you.” 

Toby waggled the stick again. Mechanical things 
of all kinds seemed very simple to him. He could 
take the engine of his motor car apart and reassemble 
it with the skill of a trained repair man. He had 
won many a race with his little outboard because 
he had tuned up his motor just a bit more carefully 
than the other competitors. So Bob’s instructions 
had in no wise confused him. , 

He gave his beret a twitch, pulling it exactly on 
top of his head, with its front bulge flopping down on 
his forehead. 

“All right, old son,” he smiled. ‘“‘Let’s be going.” 

“Walk!” called Toby, holding the control stick 
well forward. 

(Continued on page 51) 






































































































[VE seen 
some 
funny nuts in 
my seventeen 
and a half years, 
but for real 
laughing out 
loud there’s not 
a person can 
hold a _ ticklish 
rib next to Jolly 
Kidd. 

Should I know? Didn’t I play on 
the same ball team with him at 
Burdette High and didn’t Jolly 
have the boys in more stitches than 
a ladies’ sewing circle every game? 


E WAS just a natural born clown, who 
didn’t need any make-up or clown suit. All 
he needed was an audience—the bigger the 
better—and then he’d do his stuff. Of 

course, being double-jointed was an advantage, and 
being tall and slim was another. He could stand at 
the plate and dodge pitched balls by throwing different 
parts of his body out of joint. This always brought a 
howl, no matter how many times he'd do it, and it 
often got the pitcher laughing so much he’d give Jolly 
a base on balls. Can you imagine how it would look— 
a fast ball, knee high—and Jolly’s knees disappearing 
all of a sudden to come out like knots on the other side 
of his legs? Jolly would act very much alarmed when 
this would happen, too, and he would usually step out 
of the box, shake the kinks out of his legs, and shout a 
warning to the pitcher, “Be careful there! Do you 
want to ruin me?” 

Jolly looked like somebody who'd already been 
ruined, which made remarks about himself all the 
more ludicrous. He appeared to take himself very 























He jumps the little concrete wall, runs up the aisle, sits down in a vacant seat and makes a circus catch of the ball 


The Baseball Clown 
By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


seriously, and umpires even hesitated to call him on 
some” things he’d pull, because they couldn’t figure 
whether he was guilty of malice aforethought or just 
plain simple. But I could have told ’em Jolly had a 
hair-trigger brain that worked split seconds faster 
than anyone else on the ball field and, while he was 
clowning, you had to watch out, for he was as apt as 
not to steal a base right under your nose. 

One time, he started to steal second, but the catcher 
had guessed when he was going to do it, and called 
for a pitch out. The ball arrived at second before 
Jolly’s within ten feet of the bag, so, instead of com- 
mitting suicide, Jolly goes into reverse and starts 
back toward first. He’s caught between bases for 
fair, and the second baseman pegs to first ahead of 
him, which causes Jolly to start back toward second 
again. As he does this, the quick turn jolts his 
cap off. 

“Hey, wait!” Jolly cries, edging back toward his 
cap and keeping an eye on the fellows closing in on 
him with the ball. “Time out while I get my lid!” 

It’s a funny request for him to make, and the 
opposing team members grin but keep right on trying 
to track him down. Jolly, though, keeps dodging 
back and forth. 

“I got to get my cap!” he gasps. 
get my cap!” 

Then suddenly, when it looks like the next move 
will get him, he ducks and scoops up his hat on the 
run, passing the pitcher on the base line who’s 
joined the bunch that are trying to corner him. The 
ball has been pegged to the pitcher and he jabs it 
at Jolly, but misses. 

“First!” shrieks the crow d, and the pitcher pegs. 

But Jolly, now that he’s recovered his headpiece, 
has no intention of retreating to first. He wheels 
this time and digs for second as fast as he can go. 
The first baseman, catching the ball, shoots it on to 
second, but he’s so surprised at Jolly’s audacity that 
the throw is wild. It goes over the second baseman’s 
head into left field and Jolly goes to third, where he 
squats on the bag, dusts his cap off lovingly, and 
gives his opponents the merry ha! ha! 

What Jolly can do with baseballs! 
have seen him juggle! 


Please let me 


You should 


He had a habit of juggling 
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every ball he’d catch in the outfield, leaving us in 
suspense. Sometimes the men on base would see 
the ball strike his glove and fly up in the air, and 
they’d tear for the next bag, thinking he’d fumbled. 
But Jolly would catch the ball on the way down, 
maybe just getting it again before it hit the ground, 
and then he’d double the runners by throwing to the 
base they had left. A favorite little stunt of his! 

Have I seen him miss? Did you ever see seals miss 
catching the fish a trainer throws at ’em? If he'd 
have missed he’d have gotten an awful panning from 
the Coach, because Coach Emery wasn’t so strong for 
Jolly’s tomfoolery, anyway. He said he figured it 
would do more harm than good in the long run, but 
everyone in Burdette came to the games as much to 
see Jolly’s crazy antics as they did to see us play— 
so there you are! The string-bean of a center fielder 
had his public and, since he’d made his reputation at 
clowning, folks expected something new and funny 
from him each time out. 


OU see what you’ve started?” I says to Jolly, 
one day, as the crowd is setting up a clamor for 
him to pull something. “Aren’t you sorry?” 

“Not me!” he answers, grabbing up five baseballs 
from the bench and juggling them, which is no mean 
feat in itself. Ever try it? 

““Some day a stunt of yours is apt to go wrong!” I 
suggests. “And then you'll be in wrong!” 

“Well, a guy’s got to take those chances,” Jolly 
grins. “By the way—did you ever see this one?” 

And he takes a baseball, rolls it up his arm, ducks 

his head so that the ball passes over the back of his 
neck and shoulders, running down the other arm 
where he flexes his muscle, catching the horseliide 
just right, tossing it in the air and catching it! 
“You can’t do that again!” I challenges. 
“Just as easy the other way around,” he replies, 
and starts the same stunt 
with the left arm instead 
of the right. 

The rest of the squad sees 
this one, and eyes pop. 

“Where do you get time 
to learn all this stage stuff?” 
first baseman Ike Sellers 
wants to know. 

“By practicing while 
others sleep,” says Jolly. 
“It’s really simple when 
you get the hang of ‘it 
Take this, for instance!’ 

Honest, you’d have to see 
it to get the kick it gave 
us—but he starts a baseball 
at his shoulder and runs it 
down his-arm. As the ball 
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“Sure that’s it!” be charged. “Some clown, you are! You 
ought to be ruled off the field!” 


gets to his elbow he throws his 
elbow out of joint, quick, and the 

ball stops in the pocket that’s 

left. Then he snaps the joint 

back in place and the ball bounces 

into the air only to have Jolly catch it between his 
neck and shoulder, from where it drops meekly into 
his hand as though it’s ready for its lump of sugar. 

“You'll have those balls talking, next!” catcher 
Fred Tucker tells him. 

“I’m working on the sound effects, now,” Jolly 
rejoins, soberly. 

“Tf you worked a little harder on your batting 
average it would be more to the point,’’ Coach 
Emery remarks, dryly, though he can’t help smiling 
at Jolly’s clowning, himself. 

“Tl have to get more bases on balls,’ replies 
Jolly. “I’ve had too many times at bat charged 
against me, lately. That’s what’s dragged my av- 
erage down.” 

Wise guy, Jolly!’ He knows a base on balls isn’t 
charged as a time at bat, and it’s as good as a single 
for putting a man on first. But the joke of it is— 
Jolly’s already gotten three times as many bases on 
balls as any one of us. He’s a past master at that 
art. He has a way of making the balls look too high 
or too low or too wide just by maneuvering his double- 
jointed frame. There’s not a game gone past that 
he hasn’t worked the pitcher for at least one free trip 
to first, and often he’s laughed the pitcher into twa 
and three passes. 

“You improve much at getting bases on balls and, 
according to the records, you won’t be up to bat at 
all,” is Coach Emery’s retort. “I'd like to see you 
get on base some other way for a change!” 

“Some other way?” queries Jolly, and I can see by 
his eyes that he’s doing some fast thinking. 

Next time at bat he crowds the plate so that the 
pitcher has to throw the ball at him to get it over. 
Jolly dodges a couple of pitches, and then stops the 
next ball with his hip. 

“Take your base!”’ says the umps. 

“Nix! Nix!” yells our opponents. “He got in 
the way of that ball on purpose!” 

“Did he?” the umps rejoins. “The last couple 
pitches have been right at him!” 

And when Jolly gets on first, after limping down the 
base line with his hip all out of place, he looks over 
toward our bench and gives Coach Emery the wink. 
Getting hit by pitcher doesn’t count a time at bat, 
either, and it’s sure different from going down to first 
on four balls. 

“I don’t really see what I need a bat for,” Jolly 
remarks as he reaches the bench after scoring on 
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catcher Fred Tucker’s two-bagger. “I can get on 
without .it. Is there anything in the rules which 
would keep a fellow from batting without a bat?” 

“You're hopeless!” censures Coach Emery. 

“He’s batty!” says I, which brings groans from the 
fellows. 

But this just gives you an idea of the kind of guy 
we've got to deal with. Jolly’s not a bad sort to have 
on the team, though, because he keeps us all in good 
humor and from taking the game too seriously, besides 
getting the other team to thinking more about what 
he’s doing than they are of what they’re doing! 

In the game with Cranton, however, Jolly pulls a 
new one that makes the fans roar and sets Coach 
Emery to squawking. We're leading, seven to four, 
in the last of the eighth, with Cranton to bat. They’ve 
got men on second and third and two out, when the 
batter hits a terrific line drive to center field. Jolly 
comes in fast, trying for a shoestring catch and it’s 
hard to tell from the infield whether he’s stopped the 
ball or not because he turns a somersault. 

“Go on!” the Cranton coachers shout when they 
see the ball scoot through him toward the fence. 

Left Fielder Percy Straub starts legging it after 
the pill, but Jolly, to everyone’s bewilderment, jumps 
to his feet with a ball and makes a perfect peg to the 
plate. The first runner’s scored, but Catcher Fred 
Tucker takes Jolly’s great throw on the first bound 
and puts the ball against the second runner as he 
comes sliding in. 

“You're out!” snaps the umps, who calls the play 
as he sees it, but who’s trying to figure out whether 


the batter hit two balls at once or whether his eyes 


have gone back on him. 

Meanwhile, our left fielder has recovered a ball out 
near the fence, and he makes a whale of a throw in to 
third just too late to get the batter who pulls into 
third standing up. Then the fun starts. 

“What the blankety-blank-blank happened out 
there?” the umps demands. “Where’d that other 
ball come from?” 


T= Cranton team is hollering bloody murder and 
Jolly is looking as innocent as a glass of sweet cider. 
“What you trying to pull off?” Coach Emery 
demands. 
“Nothing!” Jolly answers. “I got my man at the 
plate, didn’t I What do they mean—that other ball? 
I only saw one ball!” 


*“You—what?” 

“T couldn’t quite catch it, Coach, but I stopped 
it!” 

“You didn’t stop it!”’ the Coach insists. “The ball 
went through you. And the ball you pegged in 
didn’t belong in the game. That’s carrying a joke 
too far!” 

“Joke!” repeats Jolly, looking dazed. 

He puts a hand to his hip pocket, then starts and 
stares, and a sickly grin comes over his face. 

“Joke is right!” he confesses. “But it’s mostly on 
me! I had a ball in this pocket, Coach. That 
somersault must have rolled it out. Say, I’m mighty 
es A. 28 

What you going to do in a case like this? Con- 
demn Jolly or give him the benefit of the doubt? 
When you get to the bottom of it, she does look as 
though Jolly hasn’t pulled this one—but he’s like the 
boy who’s cried “wolf!” too many times—he gets the 
credit whether he’s to blame or not! Coach lets him 
stick in the game after the umps changes his decision 
on the runner he’s called out, and we finally win, by 
the skin of our molars, seven to six. 

“From now on, Jolly, you’ve got to cut your 
monkey business!” the Coach decides. “The big 
game with Hamilton is coming up, next, and we can’t 
take a chance having it tossed away on your clown- 
ing!” 

Jolly’s face gets red and he’s so mortified that he 
picks up three baseballs and begins to juggle ’em. 

“T guess you’d better put someone else in,” he says, 
kind of hurt like. “I—I can’t play baseball— 
straight.” 

“You can if you make up your mind to it!” the 
Coach rejoins. “Stop playing to the grandstand for 
a change, forget you're double-jointed, cut out your 
juggling act, and you'll be worth a lot more to the 
team!”” 

Jolly looks as though the Coach has ordered him to 
take a dose of bad-tasting medicine, which, in a way, 
he has. Wecan’t help feeling sorry for Jolly, because, 
for one thing, we can’t imagine him minus his funny 
stuff. While he’s made us mad, sometimes, with 
plays and stunts that have gotten us in the hole, we 
have to admit that we’d rather have him dizzy than 
sober. By this time he’s got a name all over the 
State, and whenever we play away from home the 
crowd commences looking for him and giving him the 
razz, Which Jolly never seems to mind. Telling him 
to put the clamps on his personality is like extracting 
all the color from a loud shirt in a Chinese laundry. 
But, of course, the Coach is the Coach—and we sure 
all want to win the game against Hamilton this year, 
since a victory gives us an edge on the series. We've 
both won eleven games in the twenty-two years of 
our baseball rivalry, and the nine that comes out on 
top this season hits the even-dozen mark first. From 
the record Hamilton’s been hanging up, we know 
we're going to have a scorching battle on our hands, 
and [’m worrying about it more than the other fellows 
because I happen to be Burdette’s leading pitcher. 

“How’s your arm?” the coach asks me the night 
before the big game, which, worse luck, is to be played 
at Hamilton. 

“My arm couldn’t be better,” I answers, “but my 
appetite could!” 

Coach Emery gives me a shrewd look. “Nerves 
bothering you a little, eh? I thought you were too 
old a hand to have any of this pre-game feeling, 
Ben.” 

“T always feel this way—before games and speeches,” 
T answers. “I guess it runs in the family.” 

“To tell you the truth,” Coach Emery replies, like 
he’s giving me something confidential, “‘I think it runs 
in every family. ‘That arm’s the main thing. It’s apt 
to be a tight game to-morrow, and you’ve got to hold 
’em till our boys get you some runs to work on. I’ve 
put the bridle on Jolly for you, so you can depend on 
his not getting you in trouble.” * 

“Jolly’s never bothered me none,” says I, now that 
the Coach has brought up the matter. “And I can’t 
imagine him playing like the rest of us any more than 
I can imagine 
myself throw- 


ing half my 
bones out of 
joint.” 


“Tt isn’t the 
bones so much 
as the possible 
boneheads,”’ is 
the Coach’s re- © 
ply. “I enjoy 
Jolly’s pranks 
as much as any 
one, but there’s 

(Continued on 
page 47) 
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THE JEALOUS CHIEF 
By Josiah E. Greene 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN R. NEILL 


ERDIC was trapped, and, what was worse, 
trapped in the very town to which Cesar 
had sent him to obtain information. 
Cerdic was in Bibrax, town of the Remi, 

situated in southern Belgium, a town in which lived 
the princes of the North, who had remained faithful 
to the Romans while all others had joined in a wide- 
spread conspiracy. 

As he stood upon the wall of the city, gazing to- 
ward the south, he saw before him in the evening 
light a broad plain bounded at the distance of per- 
haps a mile by a dense forest. Between this and the 
wall upon which he stood, yet well out of range of 
baliste and other torments, was that which spelled 
disaster for him—a vast army of barbarians encamped 
upon the plain. 

It was the beginning of the year of Rome 697, and 
the Belgee were conspiring against the Roman people, 
a fact which had brought Cesar north early in the 
spring. Examining the reports concerning the con- 
spiracy, Ceesar had come to the conclusion that some 
chief of Gaul proper, supposedly a friend of Rome, 
was behind the movement. 

So, when he had camped just south of the River 
Axona, which flowed some eight miles south of Bibrax, 
he determined to settle his doubts once and for all, 
and endeavor to discover the identity of the one 
who was so antagonistic to him. It was for this 
that he had called Cerdic to him. 

In selecting him for his task, Cerdic knew that 
Cesar had shown him unusual consideration. For 
Cesar knew of him only that he was the slave of 
Vinitius, Ceesar’s favorite legatus, and that he had 
twice rendered him some little service; but in what 
he had done, Ceesar had discovered that the slave 
was possessed of a mind beyond the ordinary, in 
that he was capable of taking the facts which his 
eyes observed, and deducing from them others which 
did not suggest themselves to others. 

Ceesar’s orders had been to proceed to Bibrax, and 
gather information as to the conspirator-in-chief. 

“And, Cerdic,” he had finished, “be not deceived. 
The chief Galba, though he leads the troops, is not 
the man we seek. He had neither the brains nor the 
skill to rouse these various tribes. He is ambitious, 
but he is the tool of some other. It fis he I seek. So 
go you to this town, Bibrax, and find what you may. 
Sleep there until the enemy are near, and then hide 
without the walls. They will throw a cordon about 
the place, but you must be outside that, between 
them and me. You understand?” 

**Aye, Imperator,” replied Cerdic, humbly. 

“Use your eyes and ears, and should you find 
aught, either in the town or in the camp, concerning 
the real leader, forget it not. You will warn me ere 
the town falls that I may rescue it.” 

So Cerdic had set out next morning, and after two 
hours of riding to the north had arrived at Bibrax. 

And, then, on the night: of that day, without 


warning, the enemy had come, and encompassed the 
city, and Cerdic’s opportunity to follow his instruc- 
tions was lost. 

The day which had followed had been a day of 
battle. Without loss of time, the Belgee had made 
the attack. According to their custom, testudos were 


‘formed by the overlapping of the shields of a number 


of men, and under cover of a barrage of stones that 
cleared the walls of defenders, these advanced to 
destroy the walls. 

All day long the battle had raged, with the conflict 
fiercest at the places where the besiegers had suc- 
ceeded in breeching the defenses. 

Cerdic, realizing that for the time, at least, he 
could do nothing to further his mission, had joined 
the Remi, and fought throughout the day in their 
ranks, 

And now, as he stood upon the wall and watched 
the sun sink in blood-red glory, it seemed clear to 
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Testudos were formed by the overlapping of shields and 
under cover of a barrage of stones they advanced to 
destroy the walls 


him that the Remi, weary, decimated, were already 
erushed by mere force of numbers. Greatly worried, 
he considered the situation. A quarter of a mile to 
the south, the main body of the enemy lay encamped 
about the tent of their leader; to east and west, ata 
similar safe distance, the mighty wings of the camp 
stretched in great curves to the foot of the wooded 
hill which bounded the town to the north. There, 
though no camp might be made on account of the 
brush, the cordon would be particularly carefully 
drawn. The town was surrounded. Escape seemed 
out of the question. Certainly there would be no 
chance until nightfall, and possibly not then. 

Cerdic shrugged. The chance might be small, but 
he would have to make the attempt. Czsar had 
ordered, and Cesar had to be obeyed. 

He started as a man touched his arm. “The 
princeps Iccius asks your presence at his council.” 

The Briton nodded, and followed the messenget 
to the hall of the Reman commander. 

“List, Briton,” Iccius began immediately upon 
seeing him, “for much depends upon you. You and 
another must attempt to-night to summon aid from 
your master. It is possible that under cover 0 
darkness one or the other of you may win through.” 
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“Tt is possible,” admitted Cerdic. 

“You will tell your master just this, that we 
can not last to-morrow out.” 

“T understand, princeps,” Cerdic answered. “But 
until after the second watch, it will be of no avail. 
In the interval, might I ask some questions?” 

Cerdic saw that little chance would be offered him 
of spying upon the other camp, and it was possible 
that something of the information Ceesar sought might 
be gleaned through this Belgian. 

Iccius looked at him sharply. “Ask on,” said he. 

“Recently,” said Cerdic, “you received a message 
from this Galba, chief of the Suessiones, and leader 
of the Confederation. It demanded your surrender?” 

“Aye, Briton.” 

“Dost remember the wording of the message?” 

“The wording? Nay—why should I?” 

Cerdic paused. It occurred to him that, being thus 
on the eve of war, the Reman might think little of de- 
taining the messenger rather than allowing him to re- 
turn as an enemy. Such things were not unknown. 

“Ts the messenger still here?’’ he asked. 

Iccius looked at him narrowly, evidently puzzled 
by the motive prompting the question. “Aye,” he 
said at last, “I detained him.” 

“Could he be brought here?” said Cerdic. 

Again the leader hesitated, then acquiesced and 
sent for the messenger of Galba. He was a young 
man, dark of hair and eyes, almost suggesting a 
Roman. He wore the armor and clothing of a 
Belgian, and stood unafraid before this man who 
had made him captive. His sandaled feet were 
firmly planted. And now, as Cerdic’s eyes suddenly 
swept across these, they stopped, and at once became 
fixed. When he presently raised them his forehead was 
ridged in thought. Then he smiled slightly to himself, 
and there was a gleam of triumph in his face. 

“This is the messenger, Briton,” Iccius stated. 
“What would you think of him?” 

“T would have him,” said Cerdic, “repeat the mes- 
sage which his chief—Galba,” here he paused for the 
slightest second. What he saw caused him to smile, 
“gave to you. Word for word as he memorized it.” 

The messenger hesitated a moment before speaking, 
calling it back to mind. Presently he spoke, and 
Cerdic realized that he was speaking a dialect which 
he could not understand. Then suddenly a Roman 
phrase emerged from the Gallic: “‘ Rostra Romanorum.” 

“Princeps, would you repeat the message in the 
tongue of the Roman,” said he to Iccius. “I under- 
stand not the dialect.” 

Iccius thought a moment, and then translated into 
simple Latin the following: “‘Galba, o Icci, poscit ut 
ipsi te dedas. Bibrax, nisi id feceris, delenda erit! 
Rostra Romanorum a nobis te conservare non possunt!” 


S CERDIC listened his eyebrows lifted, came 
‘1 together in a frown, then slowly straightened. 
One thing was very evident to him: Galba, leader of 
the Confederation, had never originated that message. 

“Enough,” said Cerdic. “I am satisfied.” 

The Belgian was dismissed. 

“Is there aught else?” said Iccius. 

“One thing only,” said Cerdic. “If you will 
permit, I would choose—and direct—the other who 
to-night will attempt to reach Cesar. There is one 
here whom I believe would do somewhat for me.” 

“Who is this?” questioned Iccius. 

“A young Reman,” returned Cerdic slowly. “This 
morning, during the battle, he was attacked by two 
Germans whom he managed to withstand for some 
little time, though they were giants, and powerful. 
But it so happened that presently one of the two 
gained an opening, and wounded this young man in 
the forehead. No serious wound was it, but he was 
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stunned, and blinded by the flow of blood, so that 
he would have fallen an easy victim, had it not hap- 
pened that, during a lull in the fighting, I had ob- 
served him in combat with these two, and was now 
at his side to take up his battle. As he recovered 
himself, and once more faced the enemy, I heard him 
call, ‘I am in thy debt, red-head.’ Thus do I think 
that he will willingly do that which I wish.” 

The chief hesitated, but again he thought it wise 
to adopt the suggestion of Cesar’s agent. And so 
Cerdic took his departure and began his preparations 
for escape. He made the circuit of the walls, gazing 
out over the camp and noting the disposition of the 
forces. At the end of the second watch the Belgz 
were not yet quiet, so that Cerdic was obliged to 
wait yet an hour and a half. And in that time, he 
was not idle. First he sought out the Reman whom 
he had saved, and the two repaired to one of the 
breaches made that day in the wall. There each 
found and appropriated the clothing, armor, and 
weapons of one of the dead Belgians, after which 
they mounted the walls. A few fires still burned, a 
few lusty voices still broke the silence, but Cerdic was 
quick to notice that most of these came from the camp 
in the south. To east and west the camp had become 
quiet, while from the woods to the north came neither 
glimmer of light nor sound of anything human. 

And as Cerdic gazed out over the enemy camp and 
saw this singular localization of movement so dif- 
ferent from what it had been earlier in the evening, he 
began to think, with the result that, when he had finally 
reached the southern wall once more, his Reman 
companion had some ado to gain his attention. 
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“It would seem the 
east were the easiest 
to attempt,” he said. 
“It appears all there 
are overcome with 
weariness. Further, I 
think the camp there 

is not so large, it being but a wing of the main army, 
and so should be easier to traverse.” 

“Aye,” granted Cerdic, “the east is very quiet. So 
also are the west and north, which might argue that 
they wished us to try there. Listen.” 

For the next ten minutes the Reman and the 
Briton talked in the shadow of the parapet, and the 
slave gave the Belgian the details of a daring plot. 
At the end of that time, the Reman nodded. Then, 
in the shadow of the wall, they donned the clothing 
which they had found on the battlefield, and a few 
minutes later, instead of a Reman and a Roman, they 
were Belgians to all intents and purposes. 

“And now,” said Cerdic, “is everything clear?” 

“All is understood, red-head,” was the answer, 
and with that the Reman melted into the shadows. 
Cerdic, the Briton, cast a glance upon the sleeping 
town of Bibrax, upon the few remaining lights of the 
main camp ahead of him, and slipped over the 
southern wall. 

He alighted softly on the turf beneath. Crouching 
low in order to avoid casting a shadow, he moved 
forward toward the nearest cover. Quietly skirting 
a bush, the Briton suddenly stumbled on something 
which clanged loudly in the night, a metal-bound 
helmet hidden in the shadow. Cerdic bent lower, 
scarcely breathing, as he waited to find out whether 
he had been heard. 


ABOUT two hours before Cerdic made his descent 
from the town, a figure sat gloomily before a 
small fire in the edge of a forest at the rear of the 
Belgian camp. He was alone. About him was the 
darkness, tangible, almost, in its silence. The shape 
of ghostly trees came to him, reflecting the light of 
his little fire. Before him the man could see a line 
of lights extending to right and left in a great circle, 
the camp-fires of a hundred thousand soldiers. From 
this great concourse came a ceaseless drone, the sounds 
common to a camp before it had settled for the night. 
Beyond all this was a darker shape amid other dark 
shapes, a square thing, towering to silhouette itself 
against the stars. A walled town—Bibrax. Shifting 
his position uneasily, the man glanced about. 
He was a man of medium height and of 
rather unusual appearance. His features and 
(Continued on page 36) 


“I would take your life rather than let you bear a warning to Caesar” 

























































camp in there. 
do it?” 


tered to the gate and cleared it. 
Dawn smeared oil thick and 
fast around the eyes, ears and 
nostrils of his mules. 
he to build that camp? 


cost a mint of money—more than 

‘ the levee would have been worth. 
9H That back levee will be worth a 
‘ lot to this parish though. 
Like Delhi to jump in as 

xs soon as he saw 

» chance—old bulldog of a 
fighter! But how amI to 
build that camp? [If it is 
not going to rain I could 
use screen walls and a tent- 
fly roof. Carry it all in on 
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LACK BEAST SWAMP! Pest 

hole of Louisiana! And Silver 
had to go in there and establish a 
camp for the builders of a levee. 
Here’s another story of the slow 
conquering of the great Mississippi 
floods. 


AWN was greasing the plantation mules 
with alligator oil to protect them against 
buffalo gnats when Silver jumped his mare 
over the fence and asked: 

‘**Know anything about Black Beast Swamp?” 

“I hope to tell you! Worst place in the world for 
mosquitoes!” 

“Delhi’s getting to work on a levee through there 
on Thursday.” 

“Through Black Beast Swamp! 
to drain it?” 

“It’s dry.” 

“Dry!” 

“First time in a hundred years.” 

“Gosh! I knew this was the worst drought we'd 
ever had.” 

“Delhi has it the drought is going to last till the 
equinox. Says he can cross the low level by then— 
working night shifts.” 

“Night shifts! In that horrible place! I’m telling 
you when I hunted alligators in there by daylight the 
mosquitoes were so thick I could hardly see to shoot. 
Men and mules couldn't sleep in Black Beast Swamp.” 

“Delhi's going to use tractors instead of mules. 
He’s counting on you to camp the men.” 

“Me! Take two days and build a mosquito-proof 


How’s he going 





The Ford stole forward and backward, slid into gullies, 
squeezed between trees, crawled under f seo oe 


my chassis—that engine can do anything except climb 
atree. The floor? That’s my job. To be mosquito- 
proof the camp must have a solid floor, should be three 
or four feet from the ground to get air enough for men 
to sleep in the daytime. How am I to haul loads of 
lumber? No road—gullies, logs, stumps, cypress knees 
and trees so thick I could hardly pole a boat. Big 
trees! Cottonwoods five feet in diaméter—Hold on! 
That’s my floor! Cottonwood is easy to cut and light 
to haul. I can drop six of those five-foot trees, cut a 
twelve-foot log off of each butt, crib the logs, level 
them off with an adz and have a floor twelve by thirty 
that I can cover with canvas. Mosquitoes can’t get 
through that. Turn the edge of the canvas up against 
the screen wire wall and nail it to the studding—Stud- 
ding? I can use poles forthat. There will be lots of 
straight saplings right on the grounds. Yes, and I 
can run guy ropes back and forth from the tops of 
the poles to stretch the tent-fly over. All I need now 
is a screen door and door-frame and I can make those 
out of that cypress I was saving for a boat.” 

While he finished his mule job Dawn planned the 
screen door. It must be just wide enough to go on the 
chassis and it must be all ready to hang. While he 
made the door he talked to his overseer about planta- 
tion work for September; and while he ate dinner he 
told his mother the news. But all the time he was 
thinking about his camp. “There will be room for 
only two men and two days’ rations on the chassis. 
I'll take Two Bits and Ten Cents, if any man can 
stick Black Beast mosquitoes those boys will. Bully 
scouts if they are black. Take lots of coffee, bread, 


How am I to 


“That’s your job.”’ Silver can- 
How was 


“Dry! Draining it would have 


half a 


’ wideset in their goodnatured faces. 
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BLACK BEAST SWAMP 
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cheese, sausage, and bananas. That’s what they love. 

I'll strip that chassis, fenders, windshield, everything 
I can take off. That fly is big enough to lap well down 
over the walls and be nailed to the poles. The floor 
will be level because those big trees go up good twelye 
feet before their trunks get smaller.” 


HE camp took shape in his mind, straight and 

true, until Dawn could almost see it; and by the 
time he reached the office where Delhi and Silver were 
estimating dynamite and dirt he knew to a nail what 
he needed: 

“Say, Delhi! I want an order for two rolls of 
screen wire, fifty yards of canvas, ten pounds of 
roofing nails, fifteen pounds of spikes, a coil of guy 
rope, and that 20 x 33 tent fly.’ 

**Write your order.” 

Silver sighed. Dawn’s order called for no floor. He 
knew that a camp could not be made mosquito-proof 
without a floor and he knew Dawn could not get loads 
of lumber hauled into the heart of Black Beast by 
Thursday. So he sighed and said nothing. 

Dethi was remembering how Dawn had lighted a 
levee that was not equipped with lights, that night 
when they were holding leaking L’Ours. So he 
signed Dawn’s order and grunted: 

** Alligator Bar.” 

*That’s the camp site? 
day at Alligator Bar.” 

As soon as the door shut behind Dawn, Silver said 
slowly: 

“He can’t do it.” 

But Delhi only grunted “Lit L’Ours” 
estimating dynamite and dirt. 

Dawn driving home with his car full of screen wire. 
canvas and nails was planning how he would load all 
this on the chassis. The tools could be lashed to the 
coupling and back axle and packed snug with quilts 
and coveralls. The screen door laid wire side down 
on the chassis could be crossed over with the strips 
of the door frame and covered with canvas and fly. 
This would make a seat for Two Bits and Ten Cents. 
The rolls of wire, coil of rope and bags of nails could 
be strapped to the sides of the chassis. He would set 
the cask of water on the floor and the box of grub on 
the seat beside him and chain them in place with the 
cables he would need for hauling the logs 

“Yes! And Ill wedge in that Flit outfit and spray 
the camp as soon as it is finished.” 

Dawn went over his Ford chassis from spark plugs 
to solid rubber tires, and loaded it as he had planned. 
Then he took a bag of bananas and went to look up 
Two Bits and Ten Cents. 

The black boys were powerful fellows with eyes 
They ate bananas 
attentively while Dawn told them about the camp, 
and when he asked if they could drop six five-foot 
cottonwoods in a day, they grinned: 

““Cottonwood’s easy cutting, Boss.” 

*You’se telling it, nigger.” 

Black Beast swamp did look black and beastly as 
the sun’s first rays struck against it. Dawn gave 
warning: 

‘Hold on! we are going to hit the high spots.” 

Two Bits lurched forward and ha-ha’d: 

“I ‘lows high spots is de onliest spots we’s gwine 
hit.” 

Ten Cents tumbled backward and ha-ha’d: 

“You’se telling it, nigger.” 

Dawn headed for Alligator Bar: 


i a 


“Tf I can only get there—Gosh! 


All right! See you Thurs. 


and went on 





ILLOCKS, holes and cypress knees hidden in the 
high grass. No car had ever been over that 
ground before—no cart! The Ford got over it and 
came to the water-line. Neither grass nor bushes 
grew where the water had always been till now. Logs, 
stumps, gullies, trees, trees. Dawn crouched at the 
wheel and peered ahead, steering for Alligator Bar. 
The Ford stole forward and roared backward, slid into 
gullies, squeezed between trees, crawled under 
branches, bumped into stumps—got by. And all the 
time Dawn kept thinking: 
‘I’m getting there. I’m getting there!” 
Two Bits and Ten Cents, wrapped their coats 
around their heads and tried to keep their hands 
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covered, for the mosquitoes were upon them. Dawn 
blew out of the corner of his mouth, trying to blow the 
mosquitoes from before his eyes. Steaming and 
swaying the Ford swaggered and staggered into Black 
Beast until it came to three great cottonwood trees 
that stood shoulder to shoulder. The ground between 
them was gashed into gullies, on their right was a 
canebrake, on their left lay the bayou. Beyond them 
was fairly open country that the great trees had made 
their own. Beyond was Alligator Bar. Beyond, yes 
beyond. 


but he was bothered. A boss who overdrives his men is 
a brute. Two Bits and Ten Cents were driving the saw 
furiously with one hand and beating off mosquitoes 
with the other, wiping their stung faces on their sleeves, 
sweating. And no air stirred in that stifling swamp. 

“They can’t hold out to drop six trees like that. 
No two men living could in this horrible place. I'd 
put them on smaller trees but I must get these out of 
the way. If I can’t get a floor”’— He looked up the 
great cottonwood. It’s first limb was fully forty feet 
from the ground. “Whale of a tree! Hold on, that’s 
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boss: their faces were smeared with dead mosquitoes, 
their sleeves bloody, their shirts dripping. 

“Tf they drink a lot of water while they are as hot 
as that—coffee! that will save them. Hot coffee.” 

Dawn finished placing roller and hurried to heat 
coffee. He smothered the fire with cottonwood leaves 
and under cover of this smoke piled ‘a lunch on the 
canvas and filled two cups with water. When the 
second tree cracked the black boys broke for the 
barrel ready to drink it dry. But Dawn was there: 

“Here’s your water and there’s your grub.” 














































































r love, Dawn killed his engine. It could not climb a tree. my floor. The boys can drop these two trees and cut “Ts it twelve o’clock for sho, Boss?” 
ything Defeat was big before him but he was not looking for three logs out of each. The logs will not be the same “No. But it’s time to snack. Pitch in.” 
down that. He was looking for a way to win so he saw the size, the floor will not be level, but it will be a floor. “T’ank you, Boss.” 
> floor gullies, and shouted: Say, boys! When you get these two trees down we *'T’ank you.” 
welve “ All off for Alligator Bar!” will have all the timber we need.” The smoke did not drive away all the mosquitoes 
The black boys uncovered their heads: “Ts dat a fac’, Boss?” but it thinned them out so that .a man could eat 
“Ts we got dar, Boss?” “Ts dat a fac’?”’ without swallowing any of them. The stinging smoke 
it and * Almost. Soon as we saw those trees off level with made their eyes water and Two Bits and Ten Cents 
»y the the ground.” fb waing went at it again, sawing faster than before. could ha-ha at each other’s tears. 
r were They coughed, spit out mosquitoes, snatched off Two trees seemed as nothing compared to six. Dawn was not feeling merry—his floor would not be 
| what caps and beat about their heads and shoulders, then Dawn was cutting rollers for the second tree when a level, his poles would be crooked—but a boss must 
thrashing, stamping, Dawn was pointing with a sharp “Snap!” madehimlookup. TwoBitswasscram- never let his gang know that he is worried so he led the 
Ils of shovel: bling out of one of the gullies while Ten Cents cleared axes in to cut a road through the fallen tree-tops, and 
ids of “That tree drops to the right, this one to the left. the other. From far up overhead a sighing whisper cheered: 
f guy Chop out the chip while I deepen these gullies for you came to Dawn, then a strong wind rushed over him. A “Whenever you cut off a pretty straight limb that is 
to stand in while you saw.” crackling, a crash, a boom, and the great cottonwood two or three inches thick trim it to an eleven foot pole 
It takes seventeen and a half feet of rope to go lay on its rollers. and throw it over there. Everything else goes to the 
r. He round a tree that is five feet in diameter, and it takes The black boys set saw to the second tree. cane brake.” 
- proof courage to cut down such a tree in a sweltering swamp “Dis here is de onliest one we has to cut.” The mosquitoes beat in their faces like rain, swarm- 
loads that is swarming with mosquitoes. Two Bits wiped “You’se telling it, nigger.” ed on the back of their necks, @ang in their ears, stung! 
ast by his face on his sleeve and went to work on one tree. Dawn stared at the fallen tree. Its top was so much But they got the job done and knocked off for dinner. 
Ten Cents slapped the back of his neck and went to bigger than he had expected it to be. Some of the While they sat beating about their heads with bits of 
ited a work on the other. The black boys had chopped down branches stood up like trees but a lot of them sprawled boughs Dawn told them: 
night many trees in many places—had stood all day in flat all over the open country he had counted on for a road. “Those poles are not straight enough to run the 
So he boats felling cypress in flooded swamps—but never be- When the next tree should fall screen wire up and down the walls so we will run it 
fore had they chopped where they could not whoop and “T see my finish. Before I can move the Ford very around the camp. _ It is three feet wide and two rolls 
holler. Silently, with lips shut tight against the mos- _far I'll have to cut a road through tree-tops. It will will go round the camp twice. You can stand on the 
Thurs- quitoes, they chopped out the chips, dropped into the take all the time I had planned to spend cutting sap- floor, Two Bits, and nail the upper edge of the wire 
deepened gullies and set their saw to the first big tree. lings. Could I use some of these branches? They will to the top of the poles while Ten Cents holds it up. 
ar said As Dawn finished shoveling out gullies at the second not be as straight as poles but I will have to cut them The top of the second strip of wire will lap over the 
tree he became conscious of his men, of the murderous anyway. Looks like its branches or no camp Thurs- lower edge of the first strip.” 
rate at which the mosquitoes were driving them: day. Dll just have to make them do.” He caught upa “And de lastest edge nails to de bottom of de poles?” 
ent on “Gosh, they can’t keep that up!” roller and placed it. “No mezerin’ and cuttin’!” 
He began chopping down small trees and cutting ‘Gosh, but the boys are blowing.” *Dis-here way’s gwine be a sight speedier, Boss.” 
1 Wire, them into rollers for the great cottonwood to fall upon Two Bits and Ten Cents were not a sight to cheer a (Continued on page 34) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE F-F-FRIGHT C-C-CURE 


Want to fight? Want to find 
yourself in the middle of a nice, 
juicy fight with gore bespattering 
the pavementsand no quarter given? 
Then just find yourself a nice young 
chap who stamme rs, take him gently 
but firmly by the lapel of his coat 
and lead him up to Duncan Dunn. 
Then say, ‘‘Dunk, here’s a poor boy 
who stammers. He wants you to 
cure him.’’ Then, if you change 
your mind about the fight, run. 
Run fast. Run faster than Dunk. 


N THE past I have related many glorious 
exploits of Dunk™ from catching bandits to 
saving souls. In this instance, when he caught, 
if not a pain in the neck, certainly a pain in the 

larynx, my duty as a chronicler becomes blurred. 
Shall I gloss over this time when he caught a Tartar, 
when the fates turned their faces away from him and 
gave him the merry Ha Ha! Never! Dunk himself 
would not wish it. And since the unexpected effects 
of his latest idea lasted only long enough to give the 
countryside a good laugh, my duty lies clear. This 
episode must take its place in my chronicles. 

Dunk’s feet were first turned toward the pitfall 
when he allowed Ralph Spriggs, whom we called Rags, 
to explain how a correspon- 
dence course was going to cure 
him of stammering. 

“It’s a-a-awfully s-s-s-,”’ he 
began, but was held on the 
line of scrimmage. 

“Satisfying?” 
Dunk. 

Rags_ shook 
his head. 
**s-s-s-s—,”” 

“Stimulat- 
ing?” I asked. 

Rags _ shook 
his head again. 
On the fourth 
down, he took a 
great breath 
and put it 
across —"*-S-s- 
simple. It’s 
awfully s-s-s-,”” 

‘*Simple,’’ 
said Dunk and 
I in the same 
breath. 

“Yes,” said 


suggested 


Rags _ grate- 
fully. “T-t- 
take the letter 
B-b-bee, for ex- 
ample. The 
b-book says 


that B-b-bee is 
a m-mild ex-p- 
p-plosive.”” 

**Whew!’’ex- 
claimed Dunk. 
“If you can 
make a mild ex- 
plosive act that way, I'd hate to see what you’d do 
with a stick of dynamite.” 

“Tt’s no |-l-laughing m-matter,” reproached Rags. 
“If y-you had to g-g-go to the m-mat with every w-w- 
word, you'd w-want to decide what h-hold t-to use.” 

“T sure would,” agreed Dunk. “I'd do just what 
you are doing. Think it will cure you?” 

‘*T d-d-don’t believe a-a-anything will c-c-cure me,” 
said Rags despondently. “ B-but I’m t-t-trying every- 
thing. I’m s-sick of being a t-three-ring c-c-circus.” 

“You're nothing of the kind,” Dunk assured him. 
** Anyone but a fool can see there’s a Swiss movement 
inside that head of yours. That’s why we’ve been 
trying to get you to join the troop. Better change 
your mind and sign up for a summer full of fun.” 
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“S-s-sorry,’’ said Rags, shaking his head emphatic- 
ally. “I provide a-a-amusement for the e-e-entire 
high s-s-chool. That’s e-enough.” 

“We wouldn’t think a thing about your stammer- 
ing. You'd be one of us.” 

For one second Rags hesitated. He enjoyed mixing 
with the fellows as well as anyone, but his sensitive 
nature made his stammering an acute agony to him, 
and forced him to throw up a protective wall of loneli- 
ness around himself. Then he shook his head again. 
“Of c-course you'd all think about m-m-my s-s- 
stammering. You c-c-couldn’t h-h-h-b-. You 
couldn’t prevent y-yourselves. And the m-m-more 
you try n-n-not to show it, the m-m-madder I g-get 
and the m-more I stammer.” 

“T see how you feel,” agreed Dunk. “If there was 
anything the troop could do for you, you know we’d 
do it just like that.” 

“T-thanks, Dunk. But I g-guess I’m the o-only 
one who c-c-can do m-m-much for myself.” 


E DIDN’T see much of Rags for the next few 

weeks, and he sort of slipped from our minds, 
what with the troop’s annual clean-up campaign and 
Dunk’s practice flights at the airport up the valley. 
Dunk had earned his license the year before, and he 
was keeping his hand in against that day of graduation 
when his father would give him the plane he had 













! 


Re , 
“Then Spriggs’ only chance is to give him the scare of his life?” 


promised. All in all, we forgot Rags pretty com- 
pletely until one day Grange, the manager of the de- 
bating team, came to Dunk with the crowning idea of 
his managerial career. 

**We’re going to fill the auditorium for your debate 
against the Valley champs,” he declared. 

“*When you fill the auditorium for a debating contest,” 
pronounced Dunk with assurance, “whales will flap their 
fins and fly.” Dunk was one of the two members of the 
high school debating team, and spoke with feeling. 

**Tt’ll be a sell-out,”” prophesied Grange confidently. 
“Why, I shouldn’t wonder if they run a wire to the 
nearest broadcast station.” 

Dunk seized his wrist. “Pulse is normal. Open 
your mouth, Grange, and say ‘a-a-h.’ I thought so. 










Brain fever. A sad case, Art. Not dangerous yet, 
but may become so any moment.’’ 

“Just for that,” said Grange, “I won't tell you 
what my scheme is. I'll let you eat your heart out in 
suspense. But when you gambol upon the stage next 
week to say your pretty piece, be prepared to face a 
wild and enthusiastic crowd.” ’ 

“Ts the chap crazy, Art?” Dunk asked me as Grange 
thrust his hands in his pockets and disappeared 
whistling down the street. 

“I’m the one that'll be nuts if I ever see a fulj 
house for a debate.” 

“The fullness of time will bring knowledge,” said 
Dunk piously. “But I’ve a hunch he’s up to some 
dark trick.” 


hers next day, on the way home from school he 
seized my arm as he passed a drug store. The, 
newly printed signs were up, advertising the debate 
and we read that as an added attraction, :“‘ Rags” 
Spriggs, the famous “S-S-S” boy, would give an inimit- 
able take-off on the debating principals of the evening. 

“*So that’s the brain storm he was passing through,” 
said Dunk. “I don’t know that I care for that one bit.” 

“It’s all good fun—unless you take your debating 
too seriously.” ; 

Dunk looked at me sadly. ‘As a mind reader, Art, 
you stammer worse than Rags. I’m not thinking of 
him ruffling my feathers. I’m thinking of his remark 
about being a three-ring circus. If it burts him tc 
display his infirmity before a troop of scouts, think 
how he’ll feel before a crowd in the auditorium.” 

“Well, he must have agreed 
to do it.” 

“Yes—and they may have 
put it up to him for the sake 
of the old school and all that. 
Personally, I think it’s pretty 
punk of Grange to try and 
exploit poor Rags that way. 

. Id rather de- 
bate to myself 
in a mirror than 
to a crowd as- 
sembled to 
laugh at Rags.” 

“Easy,Dunk, 
easy. You can 


work yourself 
into more right- 
eous _indigna- 
tion in __ less 


time than any 
preacher out 
gunning for the 
devil. Maybe 
Rags is looking 
forward to this 
as the time of 
his life.” 
“And _ = may- 
be,” _ retorted 
Dunk, “he’s 
squirming 
every time he 
thinks of it.” 
We waylaid 
Rags the next 
Pi ; day, but 
iy couldn’t get 
much out of 
him. “Grange 





thought i-i-it would b-b-b-b-” 

**A mild explosive,” said Dunk, so good-naturedly 
that Rags laughed and got it across. 

“*_b-be a good idea. S-s-some of the other b-b-boys 
said it w-w-would do the school a g-g-good turn. 1 g-g- 
guess it’s pretty smart of Grange t-t-to think of it.” 

“You don’t mind, then?” asked Dunk. 

There was a philosophical resignation in Rags 
smile. “I d-d-don’t mind m-m-much of anything 
n-n-now. I’ve about g-g-given up h-h-hope of ever 
t-t-talking except on the inst-t-tallment plan.” 

Dunk squeezed his shoulder. “If you’ve got grit 
enough to joke about it, you’ve got grit enough to 
cure it. Anyway, don’t be too hard on me when you 
take me off in your ‘inimitable’ manner.” 
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As the evening for the debate grew near, there was 
no doubt but that Grange, with a true showman’s 
instinct, had hit upon the one thing that could in- 
terest the town in an academic debate. The question, 
I think, had something to do with granting independ- 
ence to the Philippines, and the interest it aroused 
among the coal miners and shopkeepers of Piketon 
would never break up a checker game. Nevertheless 
when the posters told that Rags would make his 
début on the stage, the townsmen hee-hawed in 
advance and made arrangements to be on hand. 

Rags wouldn’t talk about it to anyone. He just 
pretended he couldn’t squeeze the words out, and 
made it so painful to anyone who tried to listen to 
him that they hastily switched the subject. Everyone 
agreed, however, that it would be a howl, and everyone 
assumed that Rags would take great delight in pro- 
viding the audience with so much amusement. 

As Grange had predicted, the auditorium was 
jammed that night. He collared Dunk before that 
star debater went back stage. ‘“‘Who’s got brain 
fever now?” he exulted. ‘“‘Bet you have buck fever 
from facing so many people.” 

“Uh huh,” said Dunk. 

“Aw, don’t be a sore head. Rags won’t damage 
your precious reputation as a speaker.” 

“Look here, Grange, hasn’t it occurred to you that 
you've made things pretty hard for Rags?” 

“Shucks, Rags doesn’t mind. He’s used to being 
laughed at.” 

Dunk’s eyes narrowed, but he said nothing and 
went back to join his teammate. 


pee: scheme was that the two debating teams 
should make their speeches, rebuttals, and coun- 
ter rebuttals, and then, while the judges were deciding 
whether or not to grant independence to the Philip- 
pines, Rags should appear and do his stuff. Things 
went as planned. The two visiting debaters were 
disciples of the impassioned and flowery school of 
eloquence, and used enough gestures to serve a traffic 
cop for a year. Rags caricatured them to perfection, 
and was equally unmerciful to the home team. The 
subject of his speech, if such it could be called, was the 
granting of independence to all dogs in the town pound. 
To lend color to his heart-rending appeal, he had 
secured two of the most mangy, flea-bitten canine 
specimens I have ever seen. Thus armed, and using 
the same flourishes and gestures as had the debaters, 
he began his talk. Not a gesture or flourish would he 
complete until his clattering tongue had finally mas- 
tered the accompanying word. The effect of a stam- 
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It was rocking up and down and alternately pointed its nuse up and down as though some one was making buttermilk with the control stick 


mering tongue and studdering gesticulation was 
ludicrous, and to top this off, he managed to step on a 
pup’s tail every time he met a word he just couldn’t 
get around. The protesting yelp from the offended 
animal served in lieu of the stubborn word, and the 
hall was soon convulsed in laughter. 

When Rags finally got through and left the stage, 
he was recalled for an encore. He stammered some- 
thing and fled. 

A thunderous handclap tried to recall him again, but 
when Grange, who was one triumphant smile, went back 
to get him he was nowhere in sight. So the judges were 
allowed to announce that Dunk and his mate, as usual, 
had won the debate, and the meeting adjourned. 

I met Dunk back stage. ‘‘Where is Rags?” he 
demanded. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“‘Let’s stop by at his house on the way home,” he 
suggested. 

After due persuasion, we got Just-tin-ia, the veteran 
flivver, to do a few snorts, and headed for Rags’ 
house. We overtook him before we reached it, and 
tried to pick him up. Rags shook his head. “‘R-r- 
rather w-walk.” 

“Say,” said Dunk. “It was awful white of you to 
do what you did to-night. You certainly got out the 
crowd. They all enjoyed it, too.” 

Rags’ lips trembled. ‘‘W-w-why shouldn’t they?” 
he said bitterly. “It’s d-d-darn funny, w-w-watching 
somebody m-m-make a fool of themselves. And the 
b-b-bigger the fool, the m-m-more they enj-j-joy it.” 

Dunk jumped out of the car and landed besides 
Rags. “I knew all the time you hated it, old man. 
Why did you do it?” 

““W-w-well, I always w-w-wanted to do s-s-some- 
thing for the s-s-school. Everyone |-1-l-l-, darn it, 
1-]-laughs at me in p-p-private, so if it w-w-would help 
y-y-you fellows out, I shouldn’t m-m-mind if they 
]-1-1-, I hate L’s, 1-l-laughed at me in public.” 

“But they weren’t laughing at you,” I insisted. 
“They were laughing with you.” 

“It m-m-makes no d-d-difference on the r-r-receiv- 
ing end.” 

Dunk grabbed Rags by both shoulders and faced 
him squarely. ‘‘You’re more than all right? Rags. I 
want you in our troop. Will you join?” 

“N-n-never!”’ 

“T'll make a bargain with you. You join, and I'll 
cure you of stammering.” 

**B-b-but you c-c-can’t.” 

“Have you ever known me to break a promise?” 

Rags thought a moment. “ Y-y-you’ve always d-d- 





moe 


done just about the imp-p-possible around this t-t- 
town, Dunk. But unl-l-l-, that darn L again! unl-l-less 
you want to r-r-ruin your r-r-reputation, don’t promise 
to c-c-cure me of s-s-s-, of t-talking the way I d-d-do.” 

“Never mind my reputation,” said Dunk. ‘You 
join the troop and I'll cure you of stammering.”’ He 
spoke as confidently as though he possessed some 
magic spell which would loosen Rags’ tongue. Rags 
looked at him pityingly. 

“Tl j-j-join the troop, Dunk, and T’ll 1-1-l-, who 
made I.’s anyway? and ['ll ]-l-let you work on m-m- 
me anyway y-y-you want. But I w-w-won’t hold it 
against y-y-you if you d-d-don’t cure me.” 

“It’s a bargain, then,” said Dunk warmly, disre- 
garding Rag’s offer of a loophole. “We'll expect you 
at meeting next week, and in the meanwhile I'll decide 
which of my many cures will suit you best.” 

For one fleeting second Rags’ incredulity gave way 
to hope. Then he laughed at himself, waved good- 
bye, and continued his walk. 

I took Dunk to task for his rash promise. ‘‘ You’ve 
no right to raise his hopes that way. What can you 
do that he hasn’t already done?” 

“That’s for us to find out,” said Dunk. “I know 
that practically every case of stammering can be 
cured if it’s gone about in the right way. Rags just 
hasn’t gone about it right.” 

“What'll you do first?” 

“We'll fly to the city and consult the head of the 
speech institute they have there.”’ 

“Who'll pay the fee?” 

“The manager of our debating team,” said Dunk 
firmly. “The school made more money from that 
debate last night than it knows what to do with. It 
was all due to Rags, and I'll see if the principal won’t 
come across with enough to pay the charges.” 


T WASN’T difficult to persuade the principal to 
see the justice of our case, and a few days later we 
took off from the airport where Dunk had first sprung 
into fame, and headed down the valley toward the 
belching chimneys of the city. We had rented the 
ship from the field, where Dunk was well known, and 
an hour later he set her down at the municipal air- 
port. Thirty minutes after that we were seated in the 
office of one Dr. Lowry, famous specialist in speech 
troubles. Dunk told him what we wanted. 
“Can the young man attend my clinics regularly?” 
“It’s not possible. He lives sixty miles from the 
city. Haven't you some good books on the subject. 
He'll follow directions.” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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HIS OWN STAR ®» 


PART IV 


RANK reread the telegram: “ARRANGE 

WEST INDIES CRUISE WEEK JAN. 28 

STOP WANT YOU WITH ME _ STOP 

MUST GET PARENTS’ CONSENT STOP 
REX BRAYTON.” 

He waved the telegram in the air, his face aglow, 
his heart pounding. The West Indies! Havana, 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince—places the very name of 
which conjured up visions of romance and adventure, 
of pirates and buried treasure and sun-kissed white 
beaches! The week of January 28th—that was next 
week! Mr. Brayton would be back to-morrow or the 
following day. There was no time to lose! 

He pressed a button, and the girl who usually took 
his dictation entered. ‘“‘Please, put in a call for 
Heathboro, Massachusetts,” he said to her, trying to 
speak calmly. “I want to talk with Mr. Thomas 
Madison at the post-office.” 

A quarter of an hour later he had the connection. 
“This is Frank, in New York.” 

“Who? Oh—Frank! Bless my soul! Everything 
all right?”’ The father’s voice was suddenly anxious. 

“Oh, yes! Just had a telegram from Mr. Brayton. 
We're planning a three-weeks’ cruise to the West 
Indies. Business, I suppose. Plan to sail next week. 
It’s quite all right, isn’t it?” 

“Bless my soul!” repeated the father. “Why, 
Frank, that’s splendid! All right? Of course it’s all 
right!” His voice seemed to boom with enthusiasm 
over the wire. 

Frank laughed. 
let her worry!” 

**T should say not! Why should she worry?” 
“That’s fine! You'll hear from me later. Good- 


bye 


‘hi 


**My love to mother! And don’t 


Bon voyage, Frank!” 

So that was settled! 

Right after lunch Frank went to the offices of the 
Wescott Tourist Company, on Nassau Street. Mr. 
Brayton, it appeared, had talked with Mr. Wescott 
before the holidays about the possibility of a cruise 
to the West Indies, and the man seemed to know just 
what was wanted. 




















The following afternoon all details of the sailing were 
settled; and the next morning Mr. Brayton returned. 

“Well, Frank,” he said, ““what about the West 
Indies?” 

“All fixed up, Mr. Brayton! We sail Tuesday on 
the Athenia.” 

“Tt’s all right with your family?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

On the morning of the departure, while the two of 
them were settling their belongings in the drawing- 
room amidships, Mr. Brayton remarked in a voice that 
sounded rather weary: “ Well, we have three weeks of 
idleness ahead of us. Think you can manage to sur- 
vive?” 

Frank regarded him with astonishment. “Then 
there’s to be no business connected with the trip?” 

“None whatever. You don’t object to that, do 
you! 

“No, sir! But—” Frank paused, bewildered. Mr. 
Brayton was merely starting on a vacation! And he 
was taking him along! 


4 il were very close during the three weeks that 
followed. » Viewing the exotic wonders of Jamaica, 
the fashionable resorts of Nassau, the rich colors and 
dazzling splendors all about him, Frank never for a 
moment forgot that he owed everything to the gen- 
erosity of his employer; and Mr. Brayton, seeing with 
eyes that were a little tired, unable to derive more 
than a passing interest from scenes that after all were 
not new to him, nevertheless found a certain comfort 
in the company of his young companion. There were 
times when Frank’s enthusiasm and delight struck 
a responsive chord—but not often. For the most 
part the man was solemn, seated bent forward ‘in the 
deck chair, obviously ill at ease and making a poor 
attempt at conversation. 

Once in the course of the voyage his face lighted up 
unexpectedly in a way that was to have a peculiar 
significance for Frank later on. It was after the 


Athenia had left Port-au-Prince and was on her way 
home. An elderly gentleman, promenading the deck 
with his wife and daughter, paused and asked Mr. 
Brayton for a match with which to light his pipe. 
The promoter handed him his gold-monogrammed 


Frank whirled, 
seized his compan- 


ee Who 


ion’s arm ar 
manded, 
went over 
causeway?” 
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lighter, and after the man had used it, he said: “Much 
obliged, sir!” And then motioning towards Frank, 
who was standing beside the rail, he added. ‘Fine 
looking young man there! Your son, I suppose?” 

“My son? If he only were!”” Words that leaped 
unbidden from Brayton’s lips in a sudden pouring 
forth of the soul! Words that revealed the true man! 

Yet even then, vaguely stirred though he was, 
Frank failed to grasp their deep and true significance. 

That evening Mr. Brayton observed, “Well, we’l| 
soon be in New York, I’m glad to say. You've 
enjoyed the trip a little, I hope?” 

**A little!” exclaimed Frank. - “Why, Mr. Brayton, 
I never enjoyed anything more in my life! I don’t 
ad how many times I’ve wanted to thank you! J— 

Brayton shook his head good-humoredly and 
deprecatingly. “I told you I wanted company. You 
know,” he went on casually, “the doctors prescribed 
the trip for me, and I felt I ought to take the holiday, 
but the thought of spending three weeks chiefly in my 
own society was a bit too much!” ; 

“There’s nothing serious the matter, I hope,” 
Frank said anxiously. 

“Oh, no. Nerves mainly, that’s all.” 

Three days later they were in New York, and Frank 
was at his old work again. 

Plans.were now under way for installing new 
features at the various beaches. A giant roller-coaster 
was to be built at Silver City; two of the merry-go- 
rounds at Gay Acres were to be replaced by new ones: 
and negotiations were going on between the company 
and a concern of amusement-park engineers for the 
construction and installation of a mammoth toboggan 
slide at Bayside Beach. Other features of a similar 
nature had been decided upon or were being considered 
for all three beaches; for Brayton was not content to 
let his amusement parks stand still. His idea was 
that the best way to please the public was to give 
them something new—something that they would 
talk about. And in order to stimulate talk and interest 
he made use of advertising—publicity that, in the 
guise of feature stories, Mr. Jacobs succeeded in 
getting into the newspapers that the patrons of the 
beaches would read; direct advertising matter that 
went forth to long lists of names, to clubs, to schools 
and other organizations; radio talks that were cleverly 
intended to remind people, even in the midst of winter, 
that Gay Acres or Silver City“or Bayside Beach had 
something new and delightful in store for them. 

In a short time the glorious cruise that Frank had 
made seemed far behind him, there was so much that 
was new and interesting being done in the business! 
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The three beaches seemed 
to him like an empire of 
which Mr. Brayton was the 
absolute monarch—a plan- 
ning, scheming, tirelessly 
working monarch who 
thought nothing of putting 
in sixteen hours a day at his 
desk. ° 

The second Monday in 
March was the time set for 
overhauling the stock at 
Gay Acres. A week or so 
before that date the news- 
papers began to carry re- 
ports of heavy storms that 
were sweeping the north 
shore of New England— 
high winds, rain, snow and 
sleet and high water. There 
were hard storms too along 
the New Jersey coast; and 
New York shivered in the 
icv blasts that howled 
through the canyons. Win- 
ter, which had appeared to 
be on the wane, seemed to 
have returned with re- 
doubled fury. 

In response to a telephone 
call telling of damage at 
Silver City, Mr. Edgehill 
had gone down to the New 
Jersey resort to investigate 
and prevent further damage 
if possible. A wire came 
from him two days later. 
Things were not so bad as 
he had expected. 

Mr. Brayton was _ re- 
lieved: but Frank noticed 
that his employer scanned 
the newspapers more care- 
fully than usual each morn- 
ing. “High winds along 
the New England coast”’— 
“Damage to shipping in 
Boston Harbor’’—still the 
reports continued after the 
storms along the Jersey 
shore had ceased to blow. 

Gay Acres apparently 
had escaped harm. Every 
day Frank talked with Mr. 
Swazey at the Boston office 
and was reassured. It was 
an exciting period, and 
Frank welcomed the excite- 
ment. 

On the afternoon of the 
sixth of March, at Mr. 
Brayton’s orders, he called 
the Boston office a second 
time that day. It was Mr. 
Swazey’s secretary who an- 
swered. She said that Mr. 
Swazey had been suffering 
from a heavy cold for the 
past three or four days and 
had gone home that morning; he was in bed, under 
the doctor’s care. Yes, there was some damage at 
the Acres, but she thought it was slight. 

Mr. Brayton took the telephone from his assistant. 
“What’s happened at the Acres?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “‘The papers men- 
tion something about high water and ice——”’ 

“Has Mr. Swazey sent anybody up there?” 

“No, sir. He was going up, himself, but 

“All right,” said Brayton and replaced the receiver. 
“Get the Boston papers, Frank!” He spoke sharply, 
his forehead puckered in a frown. Swazey picked a 
nice time to get sick!” 

Frank hurried forth from the office. When he re- 
turned he carried two or three Boston newspapers. 
Together he and Mr. Brayton scanned the headlines. 

“Yes, here we are!” exclaimed the promoter. 
“High water is right!” 

The accovnt told of damage to the Boardwalk at 
the upper end of the beach and of a part of one of 
the scenic railway structures that had collapsed under 
the weight of ice. The other papers told the story at 
greater length, one of them mentioning that piled-up 
ice menaced the big causeway. 


” 





RAYTON sat for several seconds with lips pressed 
tight together. Suddenly he said, “Frank, do 
you believe in hunches?” 
“No, sir, I don’t.” 
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Frank gazed spellbound at the mass of wreckage. 





“1 don’t either, but I’ve got one! I’ve got a feeling 
we're in for trouble at the Acres.” He glanced at his 
watch. “I want you to go up there and see how things 
look > 

““Yes, sir!’”’ Here was real excitement! 

Brayton glanced at his watch again. “You can 
catch the four o’clock. When you reach Boston, take 
the company car and drive up, if you like.” 

“T’'ll be in Bentham tonight,” said Frank. ‘Shall 
I call you?” 

“In the morning will be time enough, unless—you 
understand?” 

Frank nodded. 

“You know, Frank,” said the promoter, looking up 
at him, “I’ve been pretty lucky so far, but somehow I 
feel right now as if something was working against 
me.”’ After a pause Mr. Brayton went on. “‘You 
know Gay Acres is my favorite—sort of a pet, you 
know. What I did with Bayside Beach and Silver 
City is nothing compared with what I did with the 
Acres. The beach seems somehow a part of me! I 
took it and made it pay when everybody said it 
couldn’t be done! And now—high winds and high 
water, Swazey down with the flu, or whatever it is he’s 
got—I don’t like it!” 

He rose abruptly. ‘Well, you’d best be off. I’m 
half-tempted to go with you! Remember, if things 
look very bad, shoot a wire through. And let me hear 
from you in the morning, anyway.” 
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“T shall, Mr. Brayton.” 
And Frank picked up the 
telephone. A few minutes 
later he had a reservation on 
the four o'clock. 

He reached Boston a 
little past ten, after a 
monotonous run through 
the black, wind-swept night. 
The South Station, always 
gloomy, seemed to him to 
wear an air of tragic melan- 
choly. In the waiting-room, 
he called Mr. Swazey’s 
home, in Brookline. The 
local manager was in bed 
and miserable. Just his 
luck to be laid up when he 
was most needed! Worried? 
Yes, he had to admit it. 
High winds and high water 
were a bad combination. 
Frank inquired about the 
company Packard. To his 
chagrin, the car was under 
repair in a garage near Con- 
gress Street and would not 
be ready until the next day. 

“Can't vou get a train?” 
suggested Swazey. 

Frank called the North 
Station. The last train for 

3entham was due to leave 
in twelve minutes. He 
rushed from the waiting- 
room and presently was on 
his way in a taxi to the 
North Station. 

He boarded the train a 
few seconds before it pulled 
out. The car that he en- 
tered was cold and dimly 
lighted, occupied by a few 
scattered passengers, all of 
them men. He tossed his 
traveling-bag into the rack 
and sat down in a seat near 
the middle of the car. The 
train jerked forward, mov- 
ing out into the blackness 
of the night. 

He sat hunched up, peer- 
ing out the grimy window. 
The train gathered head- 
way. The wind, sweeping 
in gusts from the northeast, 
seemed to hurl itself sav- 
agely against the vibrating 
pane. Frank continued to 
peer forth. He remembered 
the night he had come down 





from the Acres—a cool, 
quiet September night 


spangled with bright stars. 
He remembered how thrill- 
ed he had been just to be 
sitting in familiar company 


wee tke 3 


Howling wind, booming, thundering surf, savage desolation with a millionaire, how 


elated at the thought of 
the glorious future that lay ahead. The whole world 
then had seemed made for him! And now, after six 
colorful, eventful months, he was returning. 


E CONTINUED to meditate. What had hap- 
pened during that half-year? He had learned 
much; he had helped to do big things in business; 
he had lived at the best hotels, traveled on the best 
trains, traveled in luxury to the West Indies and back; 
and he had earned some money. He had been living the 
sort of life that he and Mac had so playfully imagined 
on the evening of their escapade—virtually the life of 
a millionaire. Had it come up to his expectations? 
Alone with his thoughts, in the midst of somber, melan- 
choly surroundings, he could not avoid the truth. He 
was not content. What was the reason for it? 

He eould not be sure, but vaguely associated with 
his sense of something lacking was the thought of Mr. 
Brayton. Guided by his own star, he had chosen the 
promoter for his ideal—and his ideal had changed! 
Mr. Brayton had wealth, but he was not enjoying it. 
He was not happy. “The thought of spending three 
weeks chiefly in my own society was a bit too much!” 
Frank recalled his employer’s remark on board the 
Athenia. Were all wealthy men like that? He could 
not believe it. Yet the man whom he had envied and 
sought to emulate was unhappy, the one man who, 
in his eyes, was more important than all the rest—his 

(Continued on page 55) 
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AIR MAIL PILOT 


The Most Dangerous and Exciting 
lying: Eddie Allen's 
Experiences as Test-pilot for the 


Work in All 


United States Army. 
FTER the _helicop- 


to turn I would merely side-slip and dive into the 
ground; there was nothing to do but pull back on the 
stick and try to climb up over the buildings. 

The plane responded splendidly, and I saw that I 
would clear the roofs with several feet to spare. The 
next moment there was a sharp snap, and the ship 
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LIFE 


By Myron Morris 


above the suburbs of Washington, headed directly 
away from my only landing-field. ; 
As carefully as I could I put the ship in a sligh; 
bank, turning to get back to the field. : 
It was the first time anyone had ever banked tha} 
plane, and it was the last time anyone ever did, too, 
It went into the bank all 





ter crashed with- 

out cutting my 

head off, Henry 
Berliner and I worked on a 
small plane (among other 
things) that we hoped to en- 
ter in a St. Louis economy 
contest. In designing it I 
had a lot of my glider ex- 
perience in mind; the wings 
were long and narrow, 
planned for low speed with 
maximum lift and a mini- 
mum of what is known as 
“induced drag.” With an 
eighty horse-power motor, 
it was to carry four passen- \~ 








ht 
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right, but it wouldn’t come 
out again. Thedesign of the 
aileron control was wrong, 
The ship just flew along 
in a slow curve, graduall; 
losing altitude, and |] 
couldn’t do anything 
about it. Presently, about 
half a mile from the field, 
still turning on that sloy 
circle, we hit an apple 
tree in somebody’s back. 
yard. The plane took most 
of the shock. It was tray. 
eling slowly, anyway; only 
about thirty-five miles ay 
y, hour. It simply disinte. 














gers. Berliner designed 
special wheels for it that he 
wanted to try out, and 
helped me with the rest of 
the plane, but for the most 
part it embodied my own 
ideas. Perhaps that wasn’t 
so good. 

We built it at a small field 
at College Park, near Wash- 
ington. It took us about 
two months, and cost nearly 
a thousand dollars. 

On a fine October morn- 
ing in 1923 we were at last 
ready to try it out. After 
taxiing it across the field a 
few times I eased back the 
stick and lifted it into the 
air for a short, straight flight 
only a foot or two off the 
ground. 

Then we had to change 
the wheels. Henry Berlin- 
er’s new inventions had 
made the taxiing across the 
rough ground amazingly 
smooth, but the spokes be- 
gan to pull out. So we put 
on ordinary wheels. 

Next I made several more short, straight flights, 
close to the ground, trying out the controls bit by bit. 
Everything seemed to be working perfectly. Natu- 
rally, we were very much elated. As it was close to 
the time for the St. Louis contest we planned to rush 
through our tests and start across country for Mis- 
souri the minute we could. 

Then, on one of the short flights across the field, 
I let the plane get too far above the ground. I 
realized it was perhaps ten feet up, and that the small 
field did not give me room enough to get down again 
without risking a crack-up at the end of the field. 
Straight in front of me were the hangars. If I tried 





A seaplane that became famous: the Navy N. C. 4, that flew across the Atlantic 


seemed to check and then go on again, vibrating 
violently. 

At first [ couldn’t realize what had happened. 
There had been, as a matter of fact, a most unusual 
accident. Just behind the buildings that I had cleared 
there was a seventy-five foot radio mast. As we went 
over it with only a few inches to spare, the top of the 
mast was clipped by the tip of one of the propellers. 
The end of the propeller blade was broken off. 

There I was, in an untested plane, with a damaged 
propeller that would soon tear the whole ship to 
pieces by the violent vibrating, a hundred feet or so 





r 





One of the many models that few people bear about: a huge pusher-type triplane transport produced for the Army in 1923 





De Haviland plane, rebuilt for testing, 
with Bellanca wings 


grated. All I had to do was 
pick myself up, step out of 
what was left, and walk 
back to the field. 

My next plane was begun while I was still with 
Berliner, but was not finished until several months 
after our connection was ended. A great deal of 
attention was being given just then (1923 and 1924 
to extremely light, low-powered planes. Some fley 
with only five horse-power motors; others with ten, 
Several English designers—Handley-Paige, Hawker, 
De Haviland—made them. [I finally finished m) 
plane in the middle of the summer of 1924, at Bolling 
Field. It had a seven-and-a-half-horsepower Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle engine. Plane and engine to- 
gether weighed only about two hundred pounds. 

On my trial “flight” I couldn’t even get the plane 
off the ground. The motor wouldn’t turn over fast 
enough to give me the necessary horse-power. Per- 
haps you can imagine how I felt, after all these 
months of work and anticipation. My first plane had 
crashed on its trial flight, and my second one wouldn't 
even take off. 

In spite of the discouragement and sense of com- 
plete failure I didn’t quite-give up. The motor de- 
veloped more horse-power as it gradually “‘ worked in” 
and the pistons became less tight. Finally I changed 
the propeller, taking off the one I had designed 
and made myself and puttingon one designed by 
my glider companion at Massachusetts Tech, Otto 
Koppen. 

Then did that plane fly? Did it? 

After all the discouragement it certainly felt great 
to be circling smoothly around over Bolling Field, 
looking down at the Potomac River and the city of 
Washington beyond. 

I flew that plane many times without ever having 
a bit more trouble with it, except once when I over- 
shot the field and broke a wheel. Once I kept it up 
more than an hour testing fuel consumption. I took 
it up three thousand feet or more and even stunted it 
a little, rather gingerly. But I was never able to do 
anything with it commercial- 
ly. Icouldn’t get any manv- 
facturer interested. All 
attention was rapidly shifting 
from light-plane design to 
ships of , greater speed and 
power. When I left Washing- 
ton the plane was still in one 
of the hangars at Bolling Field. 
When the space in the hangar 
was needed, it was pulled out 
and put on the dump heap. 
One of my friends saw it there 
and towed it around to his 
garage. [had advertised it for 
sale, and received an offer 
from some fellow in Canada: 
Two hundred and fifty dollars 
for the whole works, f.o.b., 
Toronto. When it got there 
my purchaser backed out; said 
it was too much money. The 
shipping and customs charges 
were about seventy-five dol- 
lars. I decided that the rail- 
road company could have the 
plane instead. As far as I 
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was concerned it had turned into a white elephant— 
a sort of flying white elephant, I guess. The lad who 
wanted it was able to buy it in by paying the seventy- 
five dollars shipping charges. 

But meanwhile I had gone to McCook Field. 

That came about in this way: I had decided that 
about the best bet in all aviation for a pilot at that 
time was in flying mail. Evidently I wasn’t going 
to be able to revolutionize the aviation industry by 
designing planes. But when I came to look into the 
matter of getting a job as air-mail pilot I found that 
there were more than 500 applications already on 
file ahead of mine—and many of them from men whom 
I knew to be excellent pilots, too. So instead of 
putting in my application as No. 521, or whatever it 
would be, I decided to get other work that would 
give me a sort of jumping-off place for an air-mail job 
jater on. I applied for a job as test pilot at McCook 
Field, in Ohio, where several of my friends were al- 
ready employed. Bob Ellis and Louis Meister were 
both there. Lieutenant Macready was in charge. 
It was almost the end of 1924. I got the job. 

When I reported at McCook Field I found the 
hangars full of experimental planes. Many test 
“projects” were waiting. There were about a 
dozen test pilots already on the staff, some of them 
officers and some civilians. 

I was given a severe “breathing” examination with 
a lung-tester. The whole crowd gathered around to 
see me take it and find out what my lung capacity 
was. They gave me a chance to try over and over 
again until I nearly blew my head off. By that time 
ever one was almost hysterical, while I was so dizzy 
I could hardly stand up. Somebody led me around 
to a mirror, and I saw that my face was black as a 
stove. They had filled the darned lung-tester with 
lamp black so that it blew back in your face; the 
whole stunt was merely the customary initiation. 
I certainly “bit” beautifully. 

I soon had all the test flying that I needed to make 
life exciting. In one week out of thirty flights, I had 
twenty forced landings, three ending in crack-ups. 

One day a new two-seater training plane was 
being tried out. The day before it had been given a 
test flight, and had appeared perfectly satisfactory. 
But on this second day, when it was about half a 
mile up, the tail surfaces suddenly broke off. The 
nose of the ship went down into a dive so fast that 
both the pilot and his observer were hurled out of 
the plane. Their safety-belts snapped like nothing 
at all. The pilot reached for the ring in his parachute 
harness as he dropped, pulled it, opened the chute, 
and landed without injury. The observer apparently 
made no move to open his parachute. It remained 
in its pack, and the man dropped to his death like a 
stone. We never found out what the explanation for 
that death was—whether the observer was too 
paralyzed with fear to find his parachute ring, whether 
his brain (as is often the case in the air and under 
peculiar accident conditions) refused to function nor- 
mally, or whether, as was much more likely the case, 
he struck his head in some way as he was thrown from 
the plane and was knocked unconscious. 


NLY a few weeks after that accident I was in a 
ship that only narrowly missed an exactly similar 
fate. It was a big amphibion. I was directly over 
the field, about twelve hundred feet up, when the 
tail surfaces broke. The ship refused to obey the 
controls, and I looked around to see if I could find 
out what was wrong. The tail surfaces on one side 
were gone; on the other side they were still in place. 
I didn’t know what miracle kept the remaining half 
of the tail on the ship, but I was afraid to do anything 
except fly straight ahead for fear the rest of the tail 
would drop off. Straight ahead of me, about twelve 
miles away, was Wilbur Wright Field. It was just 
luck that I happened to be headed in that particular 
direction. I simply let the ship fly itself, with as little 
interference as possible, working it gradually down, 
lower and lower. We came straight into Wilbur 
Wright Field, and landed safely. When I examined 
the plane I found that the rest of the broken tail 
surface was held in place merely by friction on the 
side of a bolt from which the head had snapped off. 
We always hated to make a forced landing with a 
dead engine at McCook Field because it was right in 
the city of Dayton, entirely surrounded by houses 
and city streets. Any slight misjudgment of height 
or distance, such as a pilot is only too likely to make 
after he has been flying at a high altitude, may mean 
a serious crack-up in such territory. The range in 
judgment between overshooting and undershooting a 
small field like McCook is not very great. At that 


time, too, we had no brakes to slow down with after , 


landing. 
A lect of our most tricky planes were given nick- 
names. They seemed to have dispositions of their 
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own, almost like animals, or people. For instance, 
one plane with a high, kangaroo chassis was called 
Andy Gump. It had an enormous propeller that 
required a special long-legged landing-gear to keep 
it from hitting the ground on the take-off. This 
landing-gear was called a kangaroo chassis because 
it made the airplane look like a kangaroo reared 
back on its haunches. Andy Gump had an especially 
large radiator that was installed down under the 
engine in the landing-gear bay like a breast-plate. 
The absence of the usual radiator on this water-cooled 





Test pilot ready for high-altitude flight, with parachute, 


Sur-lined flying suit for 40 degrees below 


oxygen-mask, a 
zero at 30,000 feet 


job gave it a chinless appearance that led naturally 
to the name—Andy Gump. 

Another plane that nearly half the test pilots in 
this country can still remember was called ‘The 
Tron Horse.” 

I got in trouble with both these babies, and The 
Iron Horse nearly finished me. 

Perhaps as good an idea of test flying as I can give 
can be had from an account of my tussle with old 
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Andy Gump, four miles up in the air above Dayton. 

Andy was an experimental DH 4B which had been 
fitted out as a super-charged, high-altitude propeller- 
testing airplane. He had a twenty-thousand-foot 
turbine super-charged Liberty, capable of taking the 
old crate to better than thirty-thousand-feet altitude. 

In high altitudes the air is so thin that ordinary 
sea-level propellers are not able to get hold of enough 
air, with all the power the super-charged engine 
delivers to them at the ceiling, to hold them down to 
an efficient rotative speed. If the designer puts a 
large enough propeller on the engine so that it is 
effective at twenty-five or thirty thousand feet, it is so 
inefficient on the’ ground that sometimes it is im- 
possible to take off with it at all. The usual plan is 
to compromise half-way between the two extremes— 
and such a compromise, of course, is unsatisfactory 
for experimental work at high altitudes. 


N THE case of Andy Gump the problem was solved 

this way: he was equipped with an ideal high-altitude 
propeller, with a reduction gear-shift for take-off and 
climb at lower altitudes. He could take off with the 
propeller turning over slowly and then when sufficient 
altitude was reached the pilot could shift gears and 
start the prop turning over at the full speed of the 
engine. No clutch was thought necessary, since the 
pilot could synchronize the gear-speeds in shifting 
from “low” to “high.” 

The first time I flew Andy Gump I got used to the 
gear-shift by flying around the field in low and 
throttling for the shift to high at a place where, if I 
failed to make the gears mesh, I could glide in for an 
emergency landing. I practiced shifting back and forth 
until I got so good that the gears never even clashed. 
Then I thought I was ready for the ceiling climb. 

I came down and put on all the extra flying clothes 
and equipment one needs for a long, slow climb to 
twenty-nine-thousand or thirty-thousand-feet alti- 
tude, where the temperature is forty degrees below 
zero. The motor was carefully checked. The full 
ballast was weighed in, the oxygen tanks for both 
pilot and observer were installed and tested, and the 
special test instruments made ready for the flight. 
Altogether Andy was provided with some thirty in- 
struments, all of which were to be read and recorded 
every thousand feet during the climb and on each 
level flight during the descent. 

The data sheets were strapped to our thighs. They 
contained over a hundred blank spaces to be filled in 
with the greatest accuracy possible to trained ob- 
servers, as rapidly as the eye could travel from instru- 
ment: to pad and heavily-gloved hand with cold- 
numbed fingers could write. The pilot’s other hand, 
of course, was constantly busy with the controls, 
guiding the airplane steadily upward on a pre- 
determined flight-path. 

On test flights a recording barograph traces a line 
corresponding to the climb, every irregularity in 
either climbing angle or engine speed showing as a 
kink or wave in the record. Test pilots are always 
proud of the smoothness of their flight-record charts, 
because it takes years to acquire a high degree of 
skill in this particular technique. The test pilot is, 
in a way, a sort of judge weighing the excellencies of 
one airplane or design against those of another. 
Every human error of his hand or eye, every inade- 
quacy in his skill in measuring precisely, every relaxa- 
tion in his vigilance in getting the utmost climb and 
speed out of his craft, means that he fails in just that 
amount to give the true performance of the ship to 
the corps of engineers who are waiting on the ground 
for his report and record. 

The kangaroo chassis took old Andy Gump across 
the field like a man on stilts. With the big propeller 
turning at half-engine speed, it seemed strange to rise 
into the air so soon. Both my observer and I clicked 
our stop-watches as the wheels left the ground, and 
started taking observations at once. [I left the first 
set of written data to my observer, who was in the 
rear cockpit, because I wanted to devote my entire 
attention during the first few, minutes to adjusting 
the throttle, mixture control, super-charger control, 
heater, and shutters, to give the precise engine con- 
ditions that had been decided upon. I had to adjust 
the flight-path of the plane to give the exact air-speed 
which would provide the maximum rate of climb. 

Also, I had to see that I did not get beyond gliding 
distance of the field. A forced landing in the city of 
Dayton with Andy Gump would not be likely to make 
a very good comic strip. 

At three thousand feet I started recording my in- 
strument-readings: air-speed, revolutions of the engine, 
super-charger pressure, oil-in temperature, oil-out 
temperature, oil pressure, water temperature, time in 
seconds and fractions since leaving the ground, air 
temperature, and all other data required for the report. 

(Continued on page 64) 





























































































































































BOYS’ LIFE 


PLAYING BEHIND THE PLATE 


HE smartest baseball player on the team 

should be the catcher. He’s the key of the 

entire defense, the one man on the nine 

able to see all of his teammates, watch all 
base runners and best study the batter. In big league 
baseball a great deal of credit is given the pitchers. 
A good deal of it belongs to the catchers. 

You see the catcher is on the job every day. Pitch- 
ers are not. For that very reason the man behind 
the bat gets a lot more experience in studying batters. 
A player like Mickey Cochrane, of the World’s Cham- 
pion Athletics, is particularly valuable because of his 
headwork. Mickey knows the strength and weak- 
nesses of the batters in the American League. It’s up 
to him to signal the various pitchers what to throw. 
It is this quality, as much as his fine batting and field- 
ing, that makes Cochrane stand out as one of the 
greatest backstops of all time. 

Mickey goes by fundamental rules. He studies the 
man at the plate. If the batter uses a short bat he 
signs for a wide curve. If the man up grips at the end 
of his bat and thus tips off that he’s going to swing into 
it Mickey asks his pitcher to put one on the inside. 

A catcher has to know the field into which a batter 
generally hits the ball. Let Babe Ruth come up and 


By Sol Metzger 
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the smart catcher will signal to his fielders to shift to 
the right. Babe, as you probably know, knocks most 
of his home runs over the right field fence. It’s rather 
difficult for Babe to hit safely to right field unless he 
lifts the ball into the bleachers. Why? Well because 
the catcher has signalled his fielders to shift well 
over to that side. You'll also see the first: baseman 
playing pretty close to his bag, the second baseman 
well over toward first with the short stop almost on 
second base. 

Of-course any nine will shift to the right for Ruth. 
I just use this as an illustration of what smart catching 
means. The same sort of shifting occurs more or less 
for all batters, if the catcher knows where they hit. 
If he doesn’t the odds are in favor of the batter. 

Let us next get down to the actual physical job of 
the catcher. You'll see the best of them crouch directly 
back of the plate with their knees spread but little. 
There is a reason. Signs may then be tipped to the 


pitcher without danger of the other nine getting wise to 
them. The bent legs and the big glove over the left 
knee make a pocket or screen for the crotch. Well back, 
toward it the concealed right hand gives the signal. 

Signals are always simple. One finger for a fast }all, 
two for a curve, three for a slow ball are typical. To 
prevent confusion pitchers usually acknowledge the 
signal. Such a simple stunt as nodding the head jx 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The actual catching of the pitched ball is done jy 
the glove. That’s its purpose. The right hand, the 
ungloved one, is for signalling and throwing. Unless 
it is protected in some manner catchers split and 
break their fingers. The best stunt of all is to keep 
that hand closed until the ball actually passes the 
batter. Then close on the ball with your right hand, 
Keep the wrists and hands relaxed in catching. You 
are more certain of holding the pitch and far more 
rapid in throwing the ball to a base to head off a runner 
attempting to steal. 


LS gene is a requisite of every catcher. One main 
reason is the foul fly. When bat meets ball the 
first move of the backstop is to get rid of his mask. 
A quick pull upward gets it off the head, another quick 
throw and you get it far enough from 
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you to prevent it tripping you as you 
run for the foul. There is no harder 
job than handling the high fouls that 
drop well back of the plate. 

When Mickey Cochrane entered 
big league baseball he was a bit weak 
in handling such fouls. Then he hit 
on the happy idea of going out to 
second base and standing there with 
his back toward home plate. A rookie 
would bat high flies out in his general 
direction. Mickey soon learned to 
take them without faltering. He's 
one of the best at getting put-outs on 
high fouls the game ever knew. Thus 
a weakness was developed into a 
strength. 

The throw to a base to catch a 
runner taking too big a lead, or to nail 
one stealing, is a development of 
baseball that has almost stopped base 
stealing entirely. The relaxed right 
hand closes over the ball which has 
been caught in the catcher’s mit. 
The throw itself is a peg by the arm, 
the hand bringing the ball back toa 
point just about opposite the right 
shoulder. Speed and accuracy are 
thus obtained. Such a throw should 


ae an a. be low and to the side of the base the 
SNAP FROM runner is approaching. The whole 


idea is to place the ball where the base- 
man catching it has it on the runner. 
No time is lost in tagging him. 

Catchers should never block the 
way of a runner to the plate trying 
to make home from third. Stay a bit 
back of the plate and on the side 
toward the approaching runner. 
Then you have him in front of you 
if the throw home to head him off is 
low, as it should be. Blocking off the 
way home isa sure way to court injury 
both for yourself and the runner. 
Such tactics are unsportsmanlike, to 
say the least. 

Yes, it’s up to the catcher to run the 
nine on defense, even to tipping off 
the basemen that a throw is coming 
when arunner is playing too far off the 
base he occupies: When that isn’t 
done such throws sometimes are not 
expected and then the ball goes 
scurrying past into space, advancing 
every man and sometimes leading to 
scores. Runs so made are demoraliz- 
ing to any team on defense. 

If you have an aggressive spirit 
and at the same time are cool and 
reliable under pressure.you have the 
qualities of which great catchers are 
made. That’s the rule the big league 
managers go by. And that is the 
reason the outstanding catchers are 
always cocky, sure of themselves and 
continually pepping up the team 
when it’s in the field. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






HOMEOPATHIC TREATMENT 


N MOST of the houses at Wrykyn boys who 
had been at the school two years and who were 
consequently in a sort of transition stage 
between fags and human beings, shared studies 

in couples. The fags “pigged”’ in a body in a common 
room of their own. 

This rule was pleasant enough, provided 
you got a study-companion of tastes and 
habits similar to your own. But it often 
happened that, once in your study, an ap- 
parently perfect individual developed some 
deadly trait, such as a dislike for “* brewing” 
or a taste for esthetic furniture, and then life 
on the two-in-a-study system became troubled. 

Liss and Buxton shared study eight at 
Appleby’s. For some time all went well. 
They had much in common with one another. 
It is true that they were not in the same form, 
which is what usually cements alliances of this 
sort, Liss being in the Upper Fourth and 
Buxton in the 
Lower Fifth. 

But otherwise 
the understanding 
seemed perfect. 
Both did a moder- 
ate amount of 
work, and both 
were perfectly 
willing to stop at 
a moment’s no- 
tice, in order to 
play stump cricket 
or “soccer” in the 
passage. Liss col- 
lected stamps; so 
did Buxton. Bux- 
ton owned a Dr. 
Giles’s crib to the 


play of “Euri- 
pides,” which 
the Upper 


Fourth were 
translating 
that term. Liss 
repliedwitha Bohn’s 
“Livy,” Book One’s 
“Livy,” Book One, 
was what the Lower 
Fifth were murdering. 
In short, all Nature 
may be said to have 
been at first one vast 
substantial smile. 

An ideal state of 
things, but one that 
was not destined to 
last. 

Liss came back from school one afternoon, entered 
his study, and threw his books down on the table. 
Then he sniffed in a startled manner. The first sniff 
proving unsatisfactory, he encored himself. He was em- 
barking ona third, when Buxtoncame in. It seemed 
to Liss that the aroma became stronger on his entry. 

“Why, I believe it’s you!”’ he cried. 

“What's up now?” asked Buxton. 

“Beastly smell somewhere. I was trying to find 
where it came from.” 

“Oh, that!” said Buxton, “that’s all right. It’s 
only some stuff I’ve got on my handkerchief. The 
man at the shop called it Simpkins Idle Moments. 
Don’t you like it?” 

Liss flung open the window, and leaned out as far 
as he could with safety, breathing hard. 

“It’s not bad when you get used to it,” said Buxton. 
Liss, having fortified himself with a stock of fresh air, 
wriggled back into the study and directed an indignant 
glance at his friend. 

“Tt’s beastly,” he said. “It’s the sort of stuff an 
office boy out for Bank Holiday uses.” 

“Oh, no,” said Buxton deprecatingly, “think it’s 
rather pleasant myself.” ; 

“But what do you want to do it for?’’ inquired Liss. 
“You make me sick.” 

. “Sorry for that. The man I want it to do that to is 
ay. 


V R. DAY was the master of the Lower Fifth. 

- “The fact is,”” proceeded Buxton, in the man- 
ner of the man who says to the hero of the melodrama, 
“Sit down, and I will tell ye the story of me life,” 
“Tve been having rather a row with Day. He shoved 
me into extra last Wednesday for doing practically 
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“The smell is not bad when you 
get used to it” 


nothing. It wasn’t my fault that the bit of paper hit 
him; I was aiming at Smith, and he strolled into the 
zone of fire just as I shot. I told him I was sorry, too. 
Well, anyway, he jammed me in extra, and yesterday 
he slanged me about my Latin prose before the whole 
form, so I thought this was getting a bit too thick, so 
I thought something had got to be done. So I thought 
it over a good time, and, at last, I thought it would be 
a sound idea if I came into the form-room with some 
scent on me. Day bars scent awfully, you know.” 

**So do I,” said Liss coldly. 

“Calls it clarified fat,” continued Buxton, “and 
that kind of thing, and says using it’s a filthy and 
effete habit only worthy of a degenerate sybarite!” 

“*So it is,” said Liss. 

“Well, it acted splendidly. I sat tight, you know, 
waiting for developments. I could see him getting 
restive, and peering round the room over his spec- 
tacles, and then he spotted me. I don’t know how. 

“‘He glared at me for a second; then he said, ‘Bux- 
ton.’” 

***Ves, sir,’ I said. ‘ 

“He beckoned me solemnly and I went up. When I 
got to his desk he took me by the tip of the ear and 
examined me. 

“** Boy,’ he said, ‘what—vhat is this abomination on 
your handkerchief?’ 

“* Simpkins Idle Moments, sir,’ I said. 

“The chaps yelled. 

*** A scent, I presume?’ 

“**Yes, sir.” 

*** And will you kindly inform me, Buxton, for what 
reason you have adopted this clarified fat?’ 

“T told him that it was for the good of my health. I 
said doctors recommended it. 

***Boy,’ he said, ‘your story leaves me sceptical. I 
do not credit it. Go to your seat. Pah! Throw open 


the door and all the windows. Buxton, translate from 
“Tile tamen—” and do not dare to enter this room in 
such a state to-morrow.’ 

“T went on to translate, and got ploughed, of course. 
He gave me the lesson to write out.” 

“Serves you jolly well 
right,” said Liss. 

“T don’t think it would 
be safe,” said Buxton, “‘to 
try him again with Simp- 
kins after what he said.” 

“TI should think not,” 
said Liss. 

“So,” continued Buxton 
triumphantly, “I’m going 
to appear to-morrow in— 
(here, regardless of his 
friend’s look of disgust, he 
drew a small bottle from 
his pocket and examined 
the label)—in ‘Riggles’ 
Rose of the Hills.’ That'll 
make him sit up. And, 
curiously enough, doctors 
say it’s very nearly as 
good for you as Simpkins 
would be.” 


HEN the somewhat 

searching perfume of 
Riggles’ masterpiece 
reached Mr. Day on the 
following morning, he 
stiffened in his chair. 

“Boy!” he shouted. 
With the natural result 
that all the form except 
Buxton looked up. Buxton 
was apparently too busy 
with his work to spare a 
moment. 

“Come here, Buxton,” added Mr. Day. 

Buxton advanced to the desk with the 
firm step that tells of an easy conscience. 

“In spite of what I said to you yester- 
day, you have The Audacity,” began Mr. 
Day, speaking in capitals, “to Come Here Again in 
this DISGUSTING State.” 

“Si-i-r!!”’ interjected Buxton, moaning with right- 
eous indignation. 

“Well, boy?” 

*T don’t see what I’ve done, sir?” 

*You-Don’t-See-What-You’ve-Done? Did I not 
tell you yesterday that I would not have you enter 
my form-room with Simpkins—er—I forget the pre- 
cise name of the abomination—on your handkerchief?” 

“Oh, but, sir,” said Buxton, in the pleased tone of 
one who sees exactly where he and a bosom friend 
have misunderstood one another, and sees also his 
way to put matters right. “This isn’t Simpkins Idle 
Moments. It’s ‘Riggles’ Rose of the Hills.’” 

Mr. Day raved. What did it matter whether the 
abomination he affected were manufactured by 
Riggles, or Diggles, or Biggles, or Robinson? What 
did it matter what name its degraded patentee had 
applied to it? The point was that it was scent, and-he- 
would-not-have-scent in his form-room. So—kindly— 
remember-that-once-and-for- all -and-go- to-your -seat- 
and -don’t-let-me-have-to-speak-to-you-again. 

Buxton protested. Was heaslave? That was what 
Buxton would like to know. He was sure that there 
was no school rule against the use of scent as a pre- 
caution against germs. He didn’t want germs. He 
was certain that his mother would not like it if he had 
germs. It was a shame that you were sent to schools 
where you were made to have germs. 

The situation was at a deadlock. Much as he dis- 
liked scent, Mr. Day was obliged to admit to himself 
that the law was not on his side. He was a serious 
man without a spark of humor in his composition, and 
with a tremendous enthusiasm for fairness, and he did 
not wish to do anything tyrannical. lf the boy really 
was afraid of germs, he had no right to prevent him 
doing his best to stave them off. 

He gave up the struggle in despair. Buxton walked 
back to his seat, and two days later entered the form- 
room with a cold which not only made it necessary 
for him to use eucalyptus, but also to speak unin- 
telligibly through his nose. Mr. Day spent the 
morning with his handkerchief to his face, a pathetic 
figure which would have softened the heart of a less 
vengeful person than Buxton. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns impart. 
—Robert Browning. 


The strength one can eke from little, who knows 
till he has been subjected to the trial? 
—Lew Wallace. 


I take the true definition of exercise to be labor 
without weariness. —Johnson. 


Temperance in everything is requisite for happi- 
ness. —B. R. Haydon. 


Temperance, in the nobler sense, does not mean 
a subdued and imperfect energy, it does not mean a 
stopping short in any good thing, as in love or in 
faith; but it means the power which governs the 
most intense energy, and prevents its acting in any 
way but as it ought. —Ruskin. 
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The first wealth is health. —Emerson. 


Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues. —Bishop Hall. 


The wise for cure on exercise depend. 
—John Dryden. 


Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise, of health. —jJames Thomson. 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
—Franklin. 


Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given 
to appetite. —From the Old Testament. 











PHYSICALLY STRONG 


EALTH is a matter of fundamental im- 

portance. A strong body, with no remedi- 
able defects uncorrected, is the basis on which 
we build a worth while character and a life of 
usefulness and happiness. Health is an im- 
portant part of the Scout Oath. 

“On my honor I will do my best . . . to keep 
myself physically strong.” In Scouting we em- 
phasize physical fitness—physical fitness not of 
the kind involving strenuous athletics, and 
formal drills, but physical fitness of the kind that 
comes from an intelligent understanding on the 
part of the individual that he is the trustee of 
his physical being. Based on my own personal 
experience, I know that it is within the power of 
most boys to make and keep themselves physi- 
cally fit. With determination and a willingness 
to follow the rules prescribed and play the game 
according to those rules, almost every boy can 
make himself physically fit and keep himself 
physically fit. Iam a great believer in the doc- 
trine taught to the American people by Theodore 
Roosevelt that it is within the power of each of 
us to make and keep ourselves physically strong. 

What are some of the facts that we face today? 
We, the United States of America, recognized 
throughout the world because of our progress 
and because of the character of our people, have 
a health record that should cause us great dis- 
tress. At the time of the World War, when the 
very flower of American manhood in its prime 
was brought together for recruiting into our 
Army, according to the records of the Secretary 
of War, nearly 50 per cent., one out of every two 
men in America, were physically subnormal. 
Yes, 3314 per cent. 
of them were so dis- 
qualified as to be 
unsuited for mili- 
tary service. A 
recent survey shows 5 te 
that 85 per cent. of | ees 


boys of school age have physical defects which a 
constructive program might largely remedy. 
How I wish that I could give each boy who 
reads this page a consciousness of his own in- 
dividual responsibility to make and keep himself 
physically strong! How I wish that I could 
make him believe that it is almost an indecent 
thing to allow an ailment to get the better of him! 
I am confident that most boys can master ordi- 
nary conditions of ill health, because the records 
show that 90 per cent. of the young men found 
with physical disabilities by the War Depart- 
ment could have been made .physically strong if 
they had had proper attention in youth. I do 
not mean that a boy should develop huge biceps 
and great knots of muscle, but I do mean that 
he should have a careful physical check-up once 
or twice a year. I mean that he can make him- 
self supple and enduring, quick and easy of 
movement, with strong heart, strong lungs and 
swift coordination. If he has this as a sound 
basis, he can stand the strain of school and of 
his later business life without bad effects. A 
body like this helps to build up his courage and 
his will power, his cheerfulness, his energy and 
his general efficiency. The interesting thing is 
that most boys can make themselves physically 
fit by following the simple rules of proper diet 
and play and exercise, regular and sufficient 
sleep, fresh air, sunlight, cleanliness within and 
without, regular habits of work and study, good 





posture and a joyful and happy attitude. As these 
become a matter of definite planning they insure 
daily habits and bring health and happiness. 

Recently there were gathered in Washington 
the representatives from all the great agencies 
working for the welfare of youth, in a conference 
calied by President Hoover. The title of this 
conference is significant—the Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. One of the out- 
comes of this conference was “The Children’s 
Charter” emphasizing the rights of the child as 
the first rights of citizenship. It is significant 
that out of the nineteen points in this Charter, 
nine of them deal directly with health and several 
others with factors which very definitely affect 
it. I wish to quote No. 6, which has a distinct 
bearing on this subject: 

“For every child from birth through ado- 
lescence, promotion of health, including 
health instruction and a health program, 
wholesome physical and mental recreation, 
with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained.” 

On May Day the entire nation under the 
leadership of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion will emphasize the findings of this White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. On this day all organizations will unite to 
emphasize the importance of health anda personal 
health program. 

I urge that every 
boy do his part in 
making this occa- 
sion significant, and 
I further urge that 
every boy now de- 
velop a health pro- 
gram for himself so 
that he may also 
develop his highest 
powers of happiness 
and usefulness. 


April 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 


UR Twenty-first Anniversary Week cele- 
bration, one of the most unusual events in 
the history of the Boy Scouts of America, 
has ended, but throughout the year we 

shall be celebrating this great birthday continually 
in one manner or another. I have received many 
most excellent and unusual reports from all parts of 
the country, indicating the outstanding interest in 








> " * ve * 
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By James E. West 


clude with a visit to South Africa. 
read: 

**My Brother Scouts of America—at your coming 
of age you can look back with some content on the 
years of your infancy and gradual growth to the 
standing you enjoy to-day. 

**While your corporate body has been growing in 
size your spirit and morale have proportionately 
increased. 

“You can now realize that you 
have attained your majority— 
your maturity. 

“This does not mean that you 
can therefore sit down with hands 
folded across your abdomen and 
say—TI’m through—all’s well.’ 

“Not a bit of it. 

“You have put your foot on the 
high rung at the beginning of the 
ladder, and you can now with 
confidence and ease trot up the 
further steps which lead to higher 
successes. Glance back at the 
progress you have made—see what 


His message 








Eagle Scouts call on Governor 
Blackwood of South Carolina, 
present a Tenderfoot Badge 
and a Handbook, and receive 
a community service assign- 
ment during Anniversary Week 


the great occasion. We are 
literally flooded at the National 
Offices with the reports of the 
Anniversary Week celebrations. 
Special activities which were 
undertaken for Anniversary Week 
also brought a great deal of atten- 
tion, the “‘round-up” of former 
Scouts and Scouters in particular. 
I shall refer in another column 
to some instances which were 





Governor White of 






















brought out of men who have 
come up from Scouts, some of 
whom have been in Scouting 
since it was first organized in 


Ohio (second from 
left, rear row) 
asks Boy Scouts in 
Ohio to plant 150,- 


. 000 trees this year 
America, some of whom also are 


still active in the Movement. In 

practically every city and State where the “‘ round-up” 
took place, instances were brought to light of men 
now prominent in some profession or business, who 
were at one time Scouts or Scouters. Not a few cases 
were developed of men who have been active and keen 
in their allegiance to Scouting over the course of all 
these years, although this was not particularly a subject 
for consideration in the “round-up” of former mem- 
bers. Doubtless, the “round-up” has brought back 
into Scouting a great many men whose activities had 
previously terminated, but who have now indicated 
an interest to go forward with the Movement. 


‘ 


Greetings from the Chief Scout 
OYS’ LIFE in February printed the very marvel- 
ous greetings which President Hoover sent to us 
for our Anniversary. I want at this point to quote 
the message of Lord Robert Baden-Powell, which he 
sent to us just as he was embarking for a Scouting 
Expedition to Australia and New Zealand, to con- 


Judge Cropsey, President Brooklyn (N. Y.). Council, 
admires magnificent Lipton trophy won by Sea Scout 
Ship “ Arlington” 
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Delegation of Eagle Scouts of Hartford 
call on Governor Cross of Connecticut 
(front center) during Anniversary Week 




















The Chief Scout Executive presents three Achievement 
Badges at Reconstruction Home, Ithaca, N. Y. 


a further extension of your usefulness and service to 
the boys of the United States.” 


Calls Upon Officials 
N PRACTICALLY every Council Area of the 
United States a group of Scouts and leaders 
called upon the Governor of the State, and received 
from him some task or community service to per- 
form during 1931. These assignments were many and 
varied, and space available makes it impossible to 
recount all or nearly all of these outstanding incidents. 
The mere fact that I am able to mention only a few 
here does not mean that the others were not equally 
important. The contrary is the case. The list in- 
cludes reports from: 

South Dakota—The Governor participated in a 
Scout award ceremony, and urged Scouts to be pre- 
pared for any emergency which might arise. 

Indiana—Twenty-one Eagle Scouts of Indianapolis 
called on the Governor to ask them to develop a 
deeper sense of respect and authority throughout the 
State. 

New Hampshire—Scouts of Con- 
























you have accompiished in the dif- 
ficult first years, in which you 
were handicapped by war and 
other conditions. 

“And then look forward and 
see the field of opportunity which 
lies before you. Visualize on the 
basis of the results obtained 
what you may achieve in the next 
twenty-one years working at the 
same rate. 

“Then—up sleeves and tackle 
the game—for a game it is—with 
confidence, with hope and with 
good cheer. 

“*God speed you in your task.” 

(Signed) BADEN-POWELL of GILWELL. 


Our Canadian friends of the Boy Scouts Association, 
through Gerald H. Brown, Honorary Secretary, sent 
this message: 

“The Canadian General Council of the Boy Scouts 
Association extends warm and hearty congratulations 
to each and every member of the Boy Scouts of 
America, on the occasion oftheir ‘Coming-of-Age’ 


birthday celebration. We hope the future will bring 


cord called on the Governor, who 
asked the Scouts of the State to be 
leaders in the development of bird 
sanctuaries on State lands. 

Pennsylvania—Scouts of Harris- 
burg called on Governor Pinchot, 
who recalled with pleasure that he 
was formerly Chief Scout Forester, 
and received an assignment to act as 
forest guides. 

Texas—Scouts of Austin were 
urged to undertake the planting 
of trees in cooperation with the 
George Washington Bicentennial 
Anniversary Committee. The Gov- 








ae, 





os 


Twenty-one Richmond, V-a., Scouts with Scout Executive Weaver make 
Anniversary Week call on Governor Pollard 


ernor suggested that the Scouts might make plan- 
tations around public buildings, along highways, and 
near their own homes. 

South Carolina—The Governor urged the Scouts 
who called on him to cooperate in conservation, both 
of forests and of game, to assist in reforestation, and 
to assist the State authorities and the authorities of 
local communities in the direction of better health 
conditions through the proper disposal of garbage, 
and the extermination of mosquito breeding places. 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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IT’S A GREAT} ( 


Bantugan 
F THE 15,000-odd members of the monkey-tribe, Old World and New, all the way from P 


fox-laced lemurs to chimps, that are brought into the United States every year, very 








rarely is there included one of the Long-Nosed, or Proboscis, Monkeys. The particular home flie 
of these simians is on the western bank of the Sarawak River, on the northern part of the island A 
of Borneo. They are found nowhere else. Flocking in small, noisy companies, they live ay to « 
entirely arboreal life. Natives of Borneo know this monkey under the name of “Bantugan”; the 
he is also sometimes called “Kahau,”’ becausé his cry resembles the sound of that word. inte 

Monkeys are brought into this country for many purposes. Ring-tailed Monkeys, tame, bar 
playful Black Spider Monkeys, and little Brazilian Marmosets sell for from $15 to $25 as : 
pets. Chattering African guenons and prehensile-tailed American sapajous are popular as . 


performing monkeys. The Proboscis 
Monkey comes under the head of ex- (- of 
hibitionary monkeys, destined for al - 
circus or zoo. It is a group that 
varies all the way from beautiful, 
black-and-white Mona monkeys, 
worth about $75, to the semi-erect, 
man-like Apes—chimpanzees, goril- 
las, orang-utans, 
and gibbons— 
priced as high as 
$4,000. A _ short 
time ago the Phila- 
delphia Zoo paid 
$3,000 for one 
large orang, five 
feet tall, that 
weighed 250 
pounds. 
—J. MANLEY. 








A Machine Which 
Talked, Laughed 
and Sang 


ONG before Thomas A. = 


Edison invented the phono- 











graph there was a machine that talked. It not only talked but it laughed, screamed and 
sang songs. Professor Faber, of Vienna, tinkered with his talking machine for more than 
forty years before he perfected it to his satisfaction. He) then exhibited his strange 
creation throughout Europe and in 1870 visitors to the Palais Royal in London marvelled 
; . at its performance. 
q Z e: f Professor Faber concocted his machine out of India rubber and wood. A powerful 





an foot-bellows furnished air for the voice, and it took forty pounds’ pressure to pump the 


bellows, so it was no simple matter to get the machine to talk. The voice issued froma 





6c l ”? mask made to represent a beautiful lady and when the lady’s rubber lips tried to say “‘ Philadelphia” or “Con- «“ 
A n Ocean D eath B é t stantinople”’ ti were highly amused to watch the torture involved in speaking such difficult words. a 5 
STRANGE, broad belt of death exists in the At first Professor Faber’s talking machine could only utter fourteen alphabetical sounds, but by the addition W 
South Pacific Ocean. of more “works,” he was able to change the tone from high to low and imitate sounds of laughter and anger. of th 
This strange fact was established during the cruise His final accomplishment was the installation of a keyboard so the “lady” would sing, but something got out of atin 
of the non-magnetic ship Carnegie, shown at the order and nobody could restore her singing voice. Professor Faber died and his widow was the only person left to th 
right, which was destroyed by fire in the harbor of who could operate the machine at all. —D. J. Cutver. “] 
Apia, Samoa. The records and many of the 6 
instruments were saved. . (E3 = . ) need 
Mr. O. W. Torrenson, navigator of the ill- Lang 
fated ship, now carefully studying the records I. 
with others of the Carnegie Institution of . thou; 
Washington, says that among other records = head 
of the voyage is the memorandum relating to 
the belt of death, called thus because no oxygen (i: 
exists in the ocean for a wide area. . 
This belt of death is approximately one 
hundred miles wide and extends for an unknown 





distance east and west. At a depth of three 
hundred feet the instruments of the Carnegie first 
noted the existence of the strange belt. Measur- 
ing with special devices that are able to go down 
for thousands of feet, it was found that the belt 
extended downward for at least one thousand feet. 

“It is unlikely,” Mr. Torrenson said, “that 
any living creature depending upon oxygen for 
life could pass through such an extensive area. 
Thus it must serve as a barrier to the migrations 
north and south of the creatures which live in 
the ocean depths, and hence must be a factor of 
considerable significance in the distribution of 
life over the globe.” 

It is not as yet known just how this belt of 
death affects the animals and fishes which live 
in the lower ocean levels. This will have to be 
discovered in some future exploration. Hoew- 
ever, it does seem likely that they must remain 
behind the barrier which to them is as real as 

though no water exists, for, to stay long in the 
area means death. —ANTHONY WAYNE. 
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Nepenthes—A Pirate Plant : 4 


LANTS which prey on insects and are nourished by live animal food are among Nature’s surprises. 
Here is Nepenthes, an Asiatic pitcher plant which is quietly and happily engaged in trapping unwary 
flies, mosquitoes, and ants that stray into the Conservatory of The New York Botanical Garden. 

An ingenious device aids Nepenthes, which is a climber, living in the tops of tropical forest trees, 
to catch, to hold, and to digest its struggling food. Decoy honey cells near the pitcher’s mouth lure 
the insect on. Stretching for more, he loses balance, sliding down its inside, slippery surface. When, 
intoxicated by the fragrant syrup, he tries to ascend, down-pointing hairs near the bottom effectively 


bar his exit. The consumer is consumed. 


Pale greens, crimsons, purples—clear or spotted—are all seen in these lovely, blood-thirsty plants, 
some of whose pitchers grow six inches long, three inches in diameter. Nepenthes is cousin to our own 


American pitcher plant found in native hemlock swamps. 





A Singing Dog 


“T JEARING is believing’”—certainly, if I had not myself 
heard the dog sing 1 should never have believed it. 

We were motoring in Nova Scotia when we came to the home 
of the singing dog—a cross-roads store and post office. He was 
a fine looking Scotch Collie. The lady who owned the store came 
to the door and called: 

“Here, Spot-Cash! Here, Spot-Cash!” 

“Come in and hear him sing,” invited the proprietor. We 
needed no second invitation. ‘‘Hum a few tunes—include ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ and watch what he does.” 

I did, and almost immediately Spot-Cash began to quiver as 
though under a severe nervous strain. Then he threw back his 
head and—sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” This was accomplished by 



































—M. F. G. NickELL. 


a mixture of barking and humming 
away down in his throat. But 
both tune and time were perfect. 
It was “‘ Auld Lang Syne” without 
a doubt, from start to finish. 
Just as we were 
leaving the store 
the owner said 
something to the 
dog, then instantly 
he called out to us 
an unmistakable: 
“Halloo! Hal- 





Spot-Cash _ re- 
ceived his musical 
education from an 
old Scotchman 
whose church- 
home we visited 
before leaving that 
district. 

—M. W. Fox. 


Another 
Helicopter 


ERE’S one of the latest ma- 

chines built to secure straight 
up-and-down flight. It represents 
six years of research, experiment, 
and construction, and cost alto- 
gether about $250,000. It weighs 
3,400 pounds. Its 425 horsepower 
motor, turning over at 1,530 revo- 
lutions per minute (three-quarters 
its full speed), can revolve the 
wings 120 times a minute. It was 
financed by the Curtiss-Wright \__ 
Company, and is the invention of 
a young designer named Bleecker. 
Hope of its eventual success seems slim, although in recent experiments it lifted itself a short dis- 
tance from the floor of the hangar where, securely chained, it was first tried out. 

Since 1863, when a French helicopter hopped for a minute into the air, numerous machines have 
gone straight up for at least short distances. Tied to earth, they often fly perfectly; but flying only 
a few feet above ground, with a cushion of air forced beneath the lifting surfaces, is easy compared 
to “free” flight. 

Nobody has yet solved the problem of controlling helicopters safely after they are in the air. 

The de la Cierva autogyro is a sort of halfway machine, combining something of the helicopter 
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principle with airplane speed and maneuverability. 
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SCOUTING TOWARDS ADVENTURE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Sea Scout Paul A. Siple 


EA SCOUT PAUL A. SIPLE, member of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition, spoke in a special 
Boy Scout program over station WJZ and 
National Broadcasting Company network on 
Sunday, February 8th, officially to open Boy Scout 
Anniversary Week. On that occasion he was intro- 
duced by Dr. James E. West, who paid high tribute to 
his fine character and service. Participating with him 
in this naticnal Boy Scout broadcast were Star Scout 
Bob West, younger son of the Chief Scout Executive, 
and Girlando Titone, bugler on the Scout Staff at the 
National Offices. 

Scout Siple told the great radio audience, who 
were his listeners, how Scouting had given him a 
tremendous background and, in effect, had built into 
him the character which provided the opportunity and 
the power to meet the tremendous problems facing 
him in the Antarctic. His talk was so stimulating, 
and has been so widely and favorably commented 
upon, that it belongs here for the readers of Boys’ 
Lire.—TueE Epirtors. 


AM speaking here to this vast unseen audience 
to-day on the occasion of the Twenty-first Birth- 
day of the Boy Scout Movement, because of what 
Scouting has done for me. That I was chosen to ac- 
company the Byrd Expedition into the Antarctic is 
primarily due to the preparation Scouting gave me 
unknowingly. Just ten years ago, when I became 
twelve years old, the earliest age at which a boy may 
join the Boy Scouts, I was invited to join a Troop. 
At once I became interested in passing tests. I did 
not see it then, but I do now, just what Scouting was 
doing for me. It furnished a program so interesting 
that it filled all my spare moments completely, and 
there was no time to be tempted by all of the sidesteps 
that could have been taken at that time in my life. 
Scouting produced for me an average gang of boys 
whose interests were like mine, to run around with. 
Yet it was not long until I found that passing tests 
was but a small part of Scouting. It is no hard task 
to keep adding one Merit Badge after another to one’s 
record, but that does not measure the work of a 
Scout. An Eagle Scout with sixty Merit Badges like 
myself, might be an infinitely poorer Scout than a 
Tenderfoot who has become a real Scout and ad- 
heres as closely as he can to the Scouting principles— 


the Scout Oath, the twelve Scout 
Laws, and the Motto—Be Pre- 
pared. However, I do not dis- 
courage a boy from passing tests 
for it is by them that he keeps an 
interest in Scouting and is en- 
couraged to live the Scouting prin- 
ciples in his daily life. 

At the age of fifteen I was old 
enough to join a Sea Scout Ship, 
which I did at once. Here I found 
among a group of older boys under 
excellent supervision, a new and 
very different field. Where Land 
Scouting had brought me a love 
of nature, birds, animals, and 








————, 


HOPE every Boy Scout, every boy indeed, will read this mes. 

sage by Paul Siple on the help he has derived from Scout train. 
ing both on his great adventure with the Byrd Expedition in the 
Antarctic and in his whole life since he became a Scout at twelve. 

Paul is a remarkable young man. The committee at our 
National Office which so carefully studied his history, conduct 
and activities before recommending him to Admiral Byrd, has 
found its judgment of his character satisfied in every particular. 
Paul has amply demonstrated the value of the Scout training. 
He has shown the true Scout spirit throughout. 


Gene & ede 


— 








plants, Sea Scouting partly satisfied for 
me the lure of the water that I believe 
is in every boy. It, too, brought me new 
wonders of nature, of life in the sea and 
the stars overhead. 

The greatest pleasure Scouting has 
brought into my life is this stimulation 
and the interest in nature that it creates 
and makes available for boys. Nothing 
gives me more thrill than to recognize 
by name an early spring flower or some 
rare plant, or to greet as though it were 
an old friend, a starry constellation over. 
head that has been absent for several 
months. 

It was this same interest in nature 
that stood me in good stead when I be- 
came a member of the Byrd Expedition; 
for it was in the biology department of 
the expedition where I was able to 
study the animal life and make nature 
notes, that I may have been of service to 
the expedition. 

Because of the healthy life of the 
Scouting program and the great deal of 
out-of-doors work that it encourages, 
I was able to build up a physique that 
counted in my favor and undoubtedly 





Broadcasting the opening of Anniversary Week over the N. B. C. network. was an important factor in my being 
Front row (left to right), Star Scout Bob West of New Rochelle, the Chief selected to accompany the expedition, 
Scout Executive, Sea Scout Siple, and Bugler Girlando Titone and while on it, enabled me to take my 


part unrestrained in the rigorous life as a sailor and 








explorer. 

Of course, the greatest thing Scouting has ever 
done for me was to give me the experience and 
preparation which made possible this trip into the 
Antarctic. While in turn the expedition put me in 
contact with splendid men, technical men, and sci- 
entists, of many fields, it also gave me the full benefit 
of the splendid personalities of Admiral Byrd, Dr. 
Gould, the second in command, Captain McKinley, 
and such other men as Harold June and Bernt Balchen 
—truly men. It would scarcely be possible to find 
men much better. 

The expedition not only helped add to my mental 
and character store, but also did a great deal to in- 
crease my physique. Time after time I met minor 
situations which Scouting had conditioned me to meet. 

The expedition was, of course, the great adventure- 
side of my Scouting experience which appealed to me 
as it would naturally appeal to all boys. How many 
lads in this day of steam and motor ships know any 
of the romance of the old sailing ship? How many 
have ever been on one? Or have stood a trick at the 
wheel of a sailing ship or a lookout watch on the 
fo’castle. But that great experience came to me. 
had been at the tiller of many a small boat up near 
my home on Lake Erie—I did it, as a matter of fact, 
as part of my Sea Scout training—but here I was, 
just a few days out of New York, a helmsman at the 
wheel of the barque City of New York, outward bound 
on one of the greatest adventures any boy ever had. 

At sea there were knots to tie that I learned as a 
Tenderfoot. There was a compass to steer by that 
I had learned to use as a Second Class Scout. Sea 
Scouting had taught me the nomenclature and rules 
aboard ship, so that-I was much more at home than 
those who knew nothing of life on the sea. 

When we arrived at the ice many little camping 
stunts and Scouting tricks made my adjusting my- 





Paul Siple, center (left to right), Admiral Byrd and P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Rubber Co., self much easier. The elementary working knowledge 
together with a group of Scouts inspect the frame of the giant “Akron” 


(Concluded on page 64) 
April 
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“THEM WERE THE HAPPY DAYS” 


HAVE many requests for an autobiography— 
that is not an Apache, Choctaw, Cree or Sioux 
word, it is simply a high hat term which means 
own life—no, not taking it, 


writing one’s 
writing ut! 


I have been knowingly or unknowingly doing that 


under many titles ever since I began writing for you 
. . ° > 

ys, and there is scarcely an article in Boys’ Lire, 

written by me, which does not tell experiences of my 


bo. 


own life. But, to deliberately sit down, pen 
in hand, for the sole purpose of writing 
about one’s self alone is a tough job. One 
is apt to be so blamed modest and bashful 
that the story will be too tame for interest, 
or so boastful as to make one’s self ridiculous. 
The knowledge of this makes a fellow self- 
conscious. 

What complicates the problem still more 
is that one’s mind is like a pet magpie, 
crow or packrat—it picks up any old thing, 
regardless of its importance or true value, 
be it a priceless gem, or a bright button, a 
hairpin, or wooden toothpick; it is all the 
same to a magpie, crow, packrat, or to one’s 
mind. Oh, yes, man is a funny old hombre, 
and often he is most laughable when he 
tries to make others and himself think that 
he is really very important. 

But back to brass tacks—I doubt if even 
Einstein knows for what purpose one’s 
mind selects the most trivial and unim- 
portant incidents and carefully tucks them 
away in one’s head; that is, files them away 
in the memory boxes of one’s brain exactly 
as my pet crow was wont to file away sleeve 
buttons, thimbles, and carpet tacks in the 
flower beds. And now be it known that 
neither the unimportant incidents stored in 
the brain cells of my mind, nor the shirt 
buttons and carpet tacks planted in the 
flower beds by my crow ever germinated, 
sprouted, blossomed or bore fruit; no, they 
just stayed put, unless this story may be 
called fruit. But while rust, frost and water 
tend to destroy the objects planted by the 
crow, by a secret process of its own, memory 
has kept all the trifling incidents planted by 
my mind as bright and fresh as if they 
occurred but yesterday. 

I was told that when I was born I weighed 
twelve pounds, but I cannot vouch for the 
exact weight. To tell the truth, although I 
must have been present at the time, my 
memory of that important event is so be- 
fogged and vague that I would not dare to 
swear that I ever was born. The faded 
records in our well-worn family Bible, how- 
ever, declare that I 
was born on the 
2st of June 1850— 
eighteen fifty! Why 
bless my soul! that 
was when my 
father’s old friend 
Rough and Ready 
Zac Taylor was 
President of 
the United States; 
when the lantern- 
jawed Henry Clay, 
backed by the 
mighty Daniel 
Webster, was work- 
ing to have Cali- 
fornia admitted to 
the Union as a free 
State. 

The great State 
of Texas, bigger 
than Germany, was 
at that time but 
afew years old and 
the names of Austin, 
Houston, Bowie and 
Crockett, all ac- 
quaintances or per- 
sonal friends of my 
father, were still on 
tveryone’s tongue; 
duelling was an 
tveryday pastime 
among gentlemen; 
steamboats were 
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racing and bursting their boilers on the Ohio and 


prairie schooners, drawn by patient oxen, or brow- 


the Pacific 
“long, long 


beaten horses, were threading their way, pushing on to 


Coast, undismayed by the fact that the 
trail” was marked by the graves of other 


emigrants and the bones of their oxen and horses, and 
that their own wagon tracks were dogged by death 


from the arrows and tomahawks of the hostile Indians, 


ines of Canastota wagons or 
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When the glazed caps and the felt hats met there was always an interesting time 








death by thirst on the desert, death by starvation, death 
by flood, and death by avalanches in the mountains. 
The old Forty-Niners were busy praying, singing 


hymns, swearing, fighting, gambling, and 
digging the bowels out of the creek beds 
and mountain slopes in their mad search 
for gold. 


HERE can be no denying that there 

was great doings at the time of my 
birth, and, for the life of me, I don’t see 
how I had the audacity, and the nerve 
to select a birthday at a time when so 
many vastly more important things were 
happening than the birth of a baby boy, 
in the family of an artist living on Ninth 
Street in Cincinnati. 

Well it must be borne in mind that I 
was very, very young at that time and 
this must be my excuse, for the nerve I 
displayed in making my bow to the world 
at a time occupied by so many stirring 
events and during the lives and activities 
of so many really great Americans. But 
boy, oh! boy! those were the days when 
the real spirit of young America, with 
some of its faults and all of its virile 
virtues, was rampant! 

The incidents I do remember, however, 
are like cheap, bright, unstrung beads, 
in no wise connected with each other; 
I do not even know the order in which 
they belong. For instance, in the good 
old time when I was but a babe, they 
still burned candles in the houses in 
Cincinnati. How do I know? Well I 
have a scarred ear, a crooked finger and 
a scarred hand, all the results of a lighted 
candle which did not fit the candlestick, 
and would not stay put. 

The wind slammed a door, the shock 
jarred the candle out of the candlestick, 
and the vicious and evil-minded tallow 
thing fell from the mantle and rolled 
along the floor, with the flame still burning, 
until it struck the mosquito bar, or net 
canopy draped over the bed where I 
slept. Fortunately, even then I had good 
lungs, and mother, hearing my lusty 
yells, rushed into the room and rescued 
me from the flaming bed, but I do not 

-recollect anything about 
this very dramatic inci- 
dent; my knowledge is all 
hearsay, backed by the in- 
delible scars on my body. 

Nevertheless, I can dis- 
tinctly remember standing 
in a china wash basin, 
which had been placed on 
a chair, while my mother, 
God bless her, supported 
me with one 
hand and gave 
me a sponge 
bath, using a 
square cake of 
castile soap, 
streaked like 
marble, which 
made most in- 
teresting soap 
suds and soap 
bubbles in the 
basin. 

Now what 
was it fixed this 
very trifling in- 
cident in my 
infant mind so 
firmly that it 
has remained 
there for nigh 
oneighty years? 
Why, it was 
(Continued on 

page 44)} 

















































































100 Miles Away 
Is it possible for a crystal set to hear a 5,000-watt 
station 100 miles away?—F RANK FILLMORE. 
Yes, at night under good atmospheric conditions. 





License Requirements 

1. DoT need an amateur license for a wireless set? 

2, What must be done to get an amateur license? 

3. Where can I get a license? I live in Cleveland, O. 
—Cuester Wopa. 

1. All radio transmitters must be licensed. 

2. The applicant must pass the Government ex- 
amination for a station license and an operator’s 
license. 

3. Apply to the Federal Radio Supervisor, Federal 
Building, Detroit, Mich. Cleveland is in the 
8th radio district, the headquarters of which 
are at Detroit. 


Plans for a Set 

Where can I get plans for a two-tube short- 
wave receiver? —FREDERICK TRIPP. 

Send ten cents for the booklet “How to 
Become a Radio Amateur,” issued by the 
American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn. It contains much information of in- 
terest to those desirous of building short-wave 
outfits. 


Tuning for High Power 
1. When will WGY use 500,000 watts and 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, 
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Crystal Too 
Feeble for 
Loudspeaker 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





KDKA, 400,000 watts? 
2. What is the power rating of WTAB, Fort 
Worth, Texas? 


PARKS CHARD is asked by many boys whether a loudspeaker can 
be used with a crystal set. The answer is, No, and then the boys 


ask, Why? 


The energy that reaches the detector is feeble. A crystal detector 


3. How can I receive WLW, Cincinnati, with 
a 6-tube set? I live in California. The antenna 
is 80 feet long and the lead-in is 50 feet. The 
wire runs east and west with the lead-in attached 
to the eastern end of the wire.--DX. 





does not amplify, and, therefore, there is not sufficient power to operate 
the loudspeaker. A vacuum tube not only serves as a detector but has 
amplifying 
required following the detector in the circuit to successfully operate a 
loudspeaker. 


roperties as well, but even then, two audio amplifiers 






mental and no definite schedule has been announce 
The maximum power sanctioned by the Federal Raj, 


Commission for broadcasting is now 50,000 watt, 
Any tests will probably be made after midnight. 

2. WTAB is not listed on the roster of the Feder 
Radio Commission. Station WBAP at Fort Wor) 
is rated at 10,000 watts. 

8. Tune for it late at night. 


Connecting Batteries 

When on the binding posts there is a plus 180, plus 4) 
and plus 45 does it mean that I must have four “} 
batteries for the 180 volts, two others for the 90 volts an 
another for the 45 volts or can I use four 45-volt batterin 
for all?—GrorcE ALLEN. 

Use only four 45-volt “B” batteries attach, 
ing the wires as specified, one at 180 volts, th, 
other connects to the 90-volt terminal an 
the other at the 45 plus. The four batteri« 
are connected in series and the taps maj: 
according to the instructions. 


Coils Give Flexibility 

Can I get as many stations on a short-way 
three-circuit tuner as I might with plug.i 
coils?—EucEneE LikEs. 

Use the plug-in coils. Different size coik 
are required for the various wave bands. Fy 
example, the coils used for reception betwee 
10 and 25 meters have fewer turns of wir 
than those used for 50 to 100 meters. 


How to Clean a Crystal 

How can I clean a crystal detector?- 
ERNEST SCHNEIDER. 

Wash the crystal in alcohol, brushing i 
with a tooth brush. Do not hold the ery: 
tal in the fingers, because it will then becone 
covered with a thin film of grease. Hold it 
in a clean pair.of pincers. 


are 








1. These high-power transmitters are experi- 


HEN receiving short radio waves, that is below 

100 meters. the antenna need not be more than 
fifty feet long. It must be carefully insulated from its 
supports and should be as high above surrounding 
objects as possible. Some boys use the same antenna 
for short-wave reception as they use for their broad- 
cast receiver. However, the broadcast receiver, 
designed to operate on waves from 200 to 500 
meters in length, is likely to be a bit too lengthy for 
the best results with shorter waves. 

In such a case merely wind the wire from the an- 
tenna post of the short-wave set around the lead-in 
of the broadcast receiver’s antenna for about a foot. 
That affords sufficient coupling to produce good re- 
sults without actually connecting the short-wave 
set’s lead-in to the other lead-in or antenna. This ar- 
rangement gives what is known as capacity coupling. 


OME short-wave receivers frequently have 
“dead spots” at various places along the dial. 
The set tunes all right and is “alive” at other parts 
of the dial but fails to show any of the symptoms of 
regeneration at the “dead spots.” The trouble is 
that the natural wave-length of the antenna and 
ground happened to come within the tuning range 
of the set so that the antenna absorbs the plate 
circuit’s energy as rapidly as the tickler feeds it back 
to the grid circuit. The remedy is a very small fixed 
condenser hooked in series with the lead-in. 


PARKS CHARD points out that one of the 

secrets of good short-wave reception is to have 
a smoothly controlled regenerative action at the 
detector tube. When the regeneration is under 
proper control many more stations are heard al- 
though they may be in far corners of the earth. 
The main thing is to have the tickler coil of exactly 
the right size. Then the circuit will go into oscilla- 
tion as the regeneration condenser is turned to 
maximum capacity. If it is found that only a 





slight turn of the condenser is needed to make the 
circuit oscillate one turn should be removed from 
the tickler coil. That will make a big difference. 
As the tuning condenser is manipulated from 0 to 
100, less of the regeneration condenser will be needed. 
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a NES i als 
Many a radio amateur probably wishes that he had this transmitter 
in “ attic or cellar of his home so that he could talk ’round the 
world. 


It is the new 400,000-watt broadcaster that belongs to 
KDKA at Pittsburgh 


HUNTING FOR SHORT-WAVE STATIONS 


In a short-wave receiver it is always a good plan to 


try more than one tube as the detector. 


yee complain that when they put their hand near 


the dial to tune the short-wave receiver the set is 
thrown out of tune. Why? And how can ithe 
stopped? 

This is usually true of sets not protected by 
metal shields. Then the various parts of the cit- 
cuit act as one plate of a comparatively larg 
variable condenser. The operator’s body form 
the other plate. The air between the operator ant 
the set is the dielectric or insulating material 
Therefore, as the operator changes the position of 
his body or hands in any way the capacity of this 
condenser system is changed, and naturally, the 
capacity of the tuning coils and condensers in the 
set are affected, thus the signal fades in and out. 

The remedy is to build the circuit in a metal 
cabinet, or use a metal front panel. Then the 
plate of the large condenser in which the operator 
plays a part, will be the metal shield and not the 
parts of the receiver itself. However, in using’ 
metal panel or cabinet care must be exercised 
that all parts of the tuning circuit are insulated 
from the panel, otherwise short circuits will occu, 
and the set will not perform. 





HEN can the foreign short-wave stations b 

heard? asks a boy in Iowa who has already 
had the luck, he reports, of picking up stations 
PLE and PLF in Java. He heard Cairo, Egy! 
in the middle of the afternoon. 

Sparks has found many of the foreigners on tht 
air between 3 A. M. and 9 A. M., including such 
lands as Siberia, Holland, New Zealand, Australis 
and Siam. Three Dutch stations which regis 
with strong signal strength are PHI, PCK and 
PCO. The German stations are usually busy 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


OMETIME when you are riding in an 
S automobile, try this experiment. When 
the car comes to a quick stop after a burst 
of speed, get out and hold your hand near 
a brake drum. You will be astonished at 
the amount of heat you will feel. 


The reasons for this heat can be easily 
understood if you will recall how primitive 
peoples started a fire. Having neither 
matches to make a flame, nor flint and steel 
to sttike a spark, they rubbed two sticks 
together—vigorously. This process, called 
friction, generated enough heat to set care- 
fully-prepared kindling on fire. 


A similar process takes place when the 
brakes are applied on a moving car. Two 
surfaces rub against each other, one of them 
revolving at a high rate of speed. The 
friction resulting from this rubbing contact 
generates heat, just as does rubbing two 
sticks together. In the case of a big car, 
such as the Cadillac V-12 or Cadillac 
V-16, the heat produced by braking is so 
intense that the strongest steel drums will, 
in time, break down under it. 


Knowing that friction is inevitable when 
brakes are applied, Cadillac engineers set 
for themselves the task of producing drums 
which would resist the effects of heat. How 
they solved this problem explains the ex- 
Pression — “fighting heat with heat.” For 
electric furnace iron was the material final- 
ly selected for V-12 and V-16 brake drums 
—and its unusual resistance to heat is the 
tesult of a double heating process. 


How Cadillac 


Ordinary cast-iron, as you may know, is 
produced by melting blocks of iron in a 
furnace-like structure called a cupola. The 
molten metal is then poured into molds 
and allowed to harden. 


The electric furnace iron used by Cadillac 
to make castings is also melted in the cu- 
pola. But before it is cast into molds, it is 
again heated in special rotating electric 
furnaces of three-ton capacity. There, the 
metal, mixed with certain alloys, is swirled 
back and forth—all the time subjected 
to an intense heat that burns out all im- 
purities. The result is cast-iron so hard 
that a special substance called tungsten- 
catbide—nearly as hard as the diamond— 
must be used to smooth the castings. 


This so-called electric furnace iron is used 
not only for these brake drums, but wher- 
ever Cadillac specifications call for hard cast- 
iron. Its toughness and hardness permit 
less bulky castings, and it takes a smoother 
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finish. These qualities make it ideal for use 
in cylinder blocks, as it permits them to be 
machined to extreme thinness. Better engine 
cooling naturally results. 


The use of electric furnace iron, instead of 
the less expensive cast-iron, is an excellent 
illustration of how carefully Cadillac engi- 
neers select the dest materials for every part 
of Cadillac and LaSalle cars. 








$50,000 in Awards 
for Boys 


Have you joined the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild? This organization, sponsored by the 
Fisher Body Corporation to foster the spirit of 
craftsmanship, offers to every boy from 12 to 19 
years of age an opportunity to share in awards 


totalling more than $50,000. Competition 
centers around the building of a model 
Napoleonic Coach, for which complete plans 
and drawings are furnished by the Guild. See 
your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer today. He will en- 
roll youinthe Guild—free of charge—and will see 
that you aresupplied with all available material. 


Join the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild 
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That Garden Merit Badge 
By Scout Carlton E. Stebbins 
Gt a back yard? Want a merit badge? 
All right, here’s one that gets you some- 
where. 

First, go out and mark off a plot twenty 
feet by twenty feet in a good sunny location. 
Then on warm days, spade it up, and on 
cold days, sit down and figure out what you 
want to raise. Don’t be in a hurry to get 
the seeds into the ground. The more you 
work the earth over, the better chance the 
seeds have. And they won’t sprout in cold 
earth. 

Don’t try to plant everything in the seed 
catalogue. I made that mistake once. You 
can’t expect to plant a few hills of corn, anda 
little spinach, and a row of beets, and some 
celery and onions and turnips and squash and 
radishes and cucumbers and tomatoes, and 
get enough of any one thing to sell—not ona 
twenty-foot plot—no, sir, nothing doing. 

So now I plant just wax beans, summer 
squash, cucumbers and tomatoes for my real 
crops, with radishes and lettuce in the 
space where the tomatoes are going to be 
set, because they will be gone before the 
tomatoes need the room. I do put in a 
few rows of peas; they are usually ready 
by the Fourth, and anybody will buy peas. 

So that is a good way to get acquainted. 

After the ground is spaded, put in plenty 
of fertilizer; the commercial kind is easy to 
buy, but there are fertilizers and fertilizers. 
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Get a good grade. Work it well into the 
ground, and it isn’t a bad idea to put a little, 
well covered with earth, at the bottom of 
each drill. The drills should always run 
east and west, never north and south. Then 
you are giving the sun‘a square deal, and you 
need the sun when you garden. It’s all right 
to plant thick if you can make up your mind 
to thin things out after they get a start. When 
the plants have made a good start, pull out 
all but three of the summer squash, and all 
but five of the cucumbers—that is, to the 
hill. Beans can be planted fairly close 
together if the ground is rich, and peas are the 
only crop-I know that can be crowded. 

I have found out that wax beans, or butter 
beans, as they are sometimes called, sell 
better than just any old kind. The bush 
kind that grow in rows are better than the 
pole kind, because they are ready sooner. 
And the fellow that brings his things around 
to the back-door earliest in the season and 
earliest in the morning is the fellow that is 
going to get the trade. 

There is a little science in putting in the 
tomato plants. It is best to buy them, and 
be sure to get an early sturdy kind. The 
seedman or florist will advise you about the 
best varieties. Dig a deep hole and chuck 
in a handful of bonemeal, or commercial 
fertilizer. Cover with a layer of earth, fill 
the hole with water and wait for it to seep in. 
Then lay the tomato plant on its side so that 
two or three of its leaves will be below the 
level of the ground, and perhaps only eight 
or ten inches of the plant showing above 
the ground. Perhaps your tomato plant 
doesn’t look like so much for a few days, but 
you are giving it a chance to make some 
good strong roots, and roots mean a lot to a 
tomato plant. When the suckers appear, 
clip them down, and don’t forget to put on 
their nice stiff little collars—cutworms sure 
do like tomato for dinner. I make the collars 
for mine out of rolled oats boxes—cut in half, 
each box will make two, and I press them 
firmly into the ground. Mr. Cutworm has 
to hunt somewhere else when he wants 
tomato—he gets none of mine. Be sure to tie 
the plants up to a four- or five-foot stake, and 
as they grow cut off the lower leaves. 

I have mentioned cutworms, but I haven’t 


told you half. The squash plants will have 
lice and squash bugs and borers—the cucum- 
bers will have cucumber beetles, and there 
will be flea beetles on the tomatoes, along 
with an occasional big fat green worm. It 
makes you mad. But a solution of black 
leaf forty will finish off the lice, and wood 
ashes, even if they don’t entirely discourage 
some of the other pests, are good for the 
plants, and easy to get hold of. 

In the case of the squash bug, it is best not 
to let him get a start. Watch for the tiny 
yellow eggs on the back of the squash leaf, 
and tear off that bit of the leaf. Beans 
aren’t much bothered by bugs and worms. 

Then there are the weeds. But they aren’t 
so bad if you start with the first ones. A 
twenty-foot plot won’t keep you very busy. 
Water helps a garden a lot, but there is no 
use watering unless you are going to be able 
to keep it up. A little water in a dry spell 
just brings the roots up to the top of the 
ground looking for another drink. The 
thing to do is to make a dust mulch. Sounds 








professional—yes? But all it means is to 
loosen the soil all around the plant so what 
moisture there is in the ground will stay 
there. And if you do water, do it early in 
the morning or after sun down, so the sun 
won't get a chance to bake,down the earth. 

Now I’ve got your garden growing for you. 
The next thing is to sell the stuff. When 
you've got something ready to pick, find out 
what the stores are getting for the things you 
have to sell on that particular morning. 

Radishes and lettuce have to be washed 
before they look good enough to sell, but 
summer squash and tomatoes and cucumbers 
should simply be wiped off. Beans rot if 
they are damp, and never pick beans while 
the vines are wet—it spoils them. 

Cucumbers need a lot of fertilizer, and 
ought to grow fast in order to be a good shape. 
When cucumbers once begin to come, they 
keep you busy. Sometimes they come so 
fast, they are almost a drug on the market. 
But then you can pick them in 50 or 100 lots 
and sell them for pickles. Pickling cucum- 
bers are best when they are about two 
inches long. And they bring a fair price. 
And every once in a while, there will be one 
that you overlooked, and he gets big and 
fat laughing to think how you missed him. 
Just let him grow some more, until he turns 
yellow. Someone will always ask you for 
ripe cucumbers, as they make the best sweet 
pickle. 

The same with tomatoes. Tomatoes sell 
themselves right up until frost. Then the 
green ones are in demand for chili-sauce and 
pickles. 

So let’s get going on that garden to-day. 
It isn’t just that five-dollar bill in your 
pocket—not by a long shot. It’s the out-of- 
doors, working in the dirt, getting up an 
appetite, meeting people, and getting a line 
on the way to do business. 


A Home-made Wheelbarrow 
By M. E. Gilmore 

HE average boy will soon be busy mow- 

ing and raking grass. It is always a 
nuisance to carry the rakings in a basket 
and a home-made wheelbarrow can be made 
by any boy. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Camping Outfit For Two 
AMERICAN KAMPKOOK Stove, “Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensils, GOLD MEDAL Cots and 
Chairs, 9’ x 12' FULTON Tent, Woolen Blankets. 


Ansco 


Motion 
Picture Camera 


Girl’s or 
Boy’s Model 


GRAND SLAM 
matched Golf 
Clubs in CLARK 
Leather Bag 











HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES: RUBBER 
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InGERSONR MITE 
Wrist Watch 


Ansco 
Readyset 
Folding Camera 


Aluminum Scout 
Camping Outfit 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Canteen 














BLUE BEAR Archery Set 


Swimming 
Suit 
Girl’s or 





Golf Set 
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Scene from Poe’s “Gold Bug.” 
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DON’T waste your money on cheap, un- 


branded canvas shoes! You can get a lot 


more wear for a few more cents in Hood 


Shoes bearing this trade-mark 
—our pledge of full value. <“T6en> Ben \ 


392 prizes will be awarded! Look at the 
opposite page for pictures of the thrilling 


“treasure” you can win! 


a 
RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in the panel above. 
It tells where to look for buried treasure. To help you, Hood has 
prepared a thrilling book called “Secret Writing.” It explains 


i the solution of several kinds of ciphers — including this one! 


ee Send for this FREE book and go ahead. 











The HOOD REDMAN 





1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have a spe- 
cially built toe pattern that 


wearslonger and prevents chaf- 
ing and blistering because all 
the seams are on the outside. 
You get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 
The soles of Hood Canvas Shoes 
are Smokrepe in molded or cut- 
out patterns with special gri 
ping power and are made of the 
toughest, longest wearing rub- 
ber. You get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


3. STURDY UPPERS: 

The uppers of Hood Shoes wear 
longer than ordin canvas 
shoe uppers because the plys of 
sturdy canvas are canized 
solidly into one piece by a spe- 
cial Hood Process. You get more 
for your money with Hoods. 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 
An exclusive insole makes Hood 
Canvas Shoes an immense im- 
rovement over other athletic 
ootwear. It does not absorb 
perspiration, but allows it to 
evaporate gradually without 
leaving an unpleasant odor. 


3S HOOD POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE 


You get more for your money 
ith Hoods. 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 
Although Hood Canvas Shoes 
are flexible and allow natural 
foot freedom, their special last 
gives firmer arch ——— and 
keeps your foot in the correct 

osture. One of the many reasons 

oods are the choice of athletes. 
You £ more for your money 
with Hoods. 


(Look carefully and see which of 
these “points” contains the “‘key”’ 
words!) 








SECOND - When you have solved the message, read 
it over carefully. Then read the 5 Hood Points in 
the box. You will find that the message contains two 
or more “key” words also appearing in one of the 


5 Hood Points. Just find which Point this is. 


THIRD - Now write a paragraph of not more than 100 
words telling why you think this Hood Point is im- 
portant in a good canvas shoe. Then send your para- 
graph and your solution of the cipher to the 
TREASURE HUNT JUDGES, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. Be sure to write your name, 
address, age and choice of the first and second prizes 
at the top of each sheet of paper. The Prizes will be 
awarded for the best paragraphs plus the correct solu- 
tion of the cipher. Answers must be mailed by May 15th. 


(Prizes will be presented in June) 
{Winners will be announced in the October magazine} 





FREE! 48-page book “ Secret Writing,” contuining 
a History of Ciphers, explanations of many kinds of 
ciphers and Edgar Allan Poe’s famous cipher mystery 
story, “The Gold Bug.” Ask your Hood dealer fora 
copy or mail the coupon below. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book, 
“Secret Writing.” 
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OOK at that fine boy of yours, brought safely 

through childhood ailments. Now, as he enters 

his “teens”, while he is still growing, he must build 

his health to guard against tuberculosis —a mortal 
enemy of those in run-down condition. 


Adolescence is a critical age in physical development. 
It is a period of special strain — when growth and 
change are rapid —and when health and strength 
must be kept at the highest possible point. 


Your boy may be tempted to over-tax his strength 
and undermine his vitality by striving to compete 
with older and stronger boys. Or your daughter 
may risk her health by too much social activity added 
to her school work, or by dieting in an effort to keep 
slender in emulation of some screen celebrity. Low 
vitality and under-nourishment make boys and girls 
especially susceptible to tuberculosis. 


During the early “teens” the development of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs is usually so slight as to cause 
none of those familiar symptoms of the advanced 
stages of the disease—loss of weight, lack of appetite, 
indigestion, fatigue and a persistent cough. The first 
symptoms in adolescence may be listlessness, over- 
tiredness, failure to gain weight, night sweats. 


But in the late “teens” or early twenties, in event of 
low vitality, tuberculosis germs — especially in case 
of re-infection or heavy infection—gain headway. The 
tuberculosis deathrate reaches its peak among women 
at about age 22 and among men at about 42. Many 
of these deaths can be prevented. 


Perhaps during no age in life are annual physical 
check-ups more important and valuable than during 
adolescence. And should you have any reason to 
suspect the presence of tuberculosis, consult your 
doctor as to the advisability of having the tuberculin 
or x-tay tests to find out whether or not your boy 
or girl is threatened. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, to anyone who requests it, a copy 
of its booklet, “The Care and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis.”” Ask for booklet 431-B. 


The Metropolitan prints this message to aid in the intensive April campaign of the 
National, State and local Tuberculosis Organizations to safeguard boys 


and girls in the “teen age’ against tuberculosis. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N. Y. 





The Same Fellow 

1. Are you the same 
Dan Beard who illus- 
trated Mark Twain’s 
books? 

2. Which of Mark Twain's books bring out 
his character especially well?—Hersert S. 
STARE. 

1. Yes, the same Dan Beard. 

2. Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, Tom Sawyer, Puddin’ Head Wilson. 


Indian Peace Pipe 

How can I make an Indian peace pipe?— 
What materials should I use?—Scour Jor. 
LipscuutTz. 

See Chapter XII, Buckskin Book for Buck- 
skin Men and Boys, Lippincott, Philadeiphia, 
= Use blue clay, brick clay or potter's 
clay. 

Stamp Collecting 

Since the National Scout Commissioner 
prepared the material for the February is- 
sue, a Merit Badge in Stamp Collecting has 
been authorized Ask your Scoutmaster for 
the requirements. 


Sinews of a Cow 
Where are the sinews in the back of an ox or 
cow?—Wiuie A. STAUFFER. 
They are in the muscles which are on the 
back next to the backbone. 


Indian Names 


Please give me the Indian names for (1) 
Flying Eagle; (2) Silver Fox; (3) Wolf; (4) 
Beaver.—Scout Frank Emerson. 

(1) Onssi Hika; (2) Tali hata chula; (3) 
Nashoha; (4) Kinta. 


Lone Scout 


Can a boy living in a place where there are 
no Scouts join a Troop in a larger place?— 
Ira A. QuIGLEY. 

Yes, as an Associate Scout, if he can at- 
tend some meetings; or he may become a 
Lone Scout. 

Sheepskins 

1. Can the sheepskins sold by the Boy Scouts 
Supply Department be used for a buckskin shirt? 

2. How many would it take to make a shirt? 
—Keita Price 

1. Yes: 

2. About three or four for a shirt. 


A Good Scout 

Is it true that there are twenty-one Merit 
Badges for Eagles because they represent the 
twenty-one years for a boy to become a man?— 
Scout Rosert Camp. 

No. This is the essential number of 
Merit Badges for the training of a high rank- 
ing Scout. 

Indians Beardless 

Why doesn’t an Indian have a beard? —Jack 
GREGOR. 

The hairs on the faces of the Indian race 
are very straggling and unsightly, so for 
centuries they have made a practice of pluck- 
ing them out and wearing smooth faces. 


A Tarpaulin 
I plan to make a small tarp, using unbleached 
muslin. When I waterproof it will it be much 
heavier?—PreEs.LEY Foro. 
About one pound, if waxed. Be careful of 
fire hazards if you use wax as a waterproof. 


Wasps and Hornets 
1. What is the material that a wasp’s nest is 
made of? 
2. What is the material that a hornet's nest 
is made of >—Scout THroporE LrevowIcu. 
1. Mud. 
2. Wood, fiber. 


A Kayak 
1. Can leather be used to cover a kayak? 
2. What kind of wood is best used for the 
ribs? 
3. Where can bamboo be gotten to use on a 
kayak?—Scout Cuartes Houianp, Jr. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


1. Walrus or seal 
hides if you can get 
them, or canvas 
filled and painted. 

2. Cedar. 

$. Use large bamboo fish-poles. 


Snakeskins 

1. How may snakeskins be preserved and 
softened? 

2. What is the method of decorating leather 
with snakeskins? 

3. Where might I obtain skins already pre. 
pared?—Scout SytvaN PELLEs. 

1. Tack them on a board and stretch them 
inside out to dry, or soak them in tea grounds 
and work them with the hands until dry. 

2. Sew them on. 

3. Curio shops. 


A Gift 
What can I make as a gift for my girl?— 
Scout Epwarp GoLpEN. 
Make her a buckskin beaded ditty bag. 


The Troop Flag 

Does the Troop Quartermaster have to carry 
the Troop Flag?—Werner C. GLEITER. 

The carrying of the Troop Flag and The 
Flag of the United States should be made a 
point of honor, and each Scout in the Troop 
should be accorded the privilege of carrying 
them. 


First-class Nature Requirements 

1. Will the examiner pass me in the first 
class nature test if I see the wild animals in the 
zoo and not in their native environment? 

2. Must the tracks be seen or can they le 
studied right out of the Scout Manual— 
Hersert Giass. 

1. You must see the native wild animals 
and you must also see the tracks made by 
them. 

2. Must be seen. There are any number of 
native wild animals that you can track on 
your week-end camps around the vicinity of 
New York such as skunk, weasel, cottontail 
rabbit, snowshoe rabbit, beavers, fox, squir- 
rel, woodchuck, etc. Be a real Scout, not a 
parlor Scout. : 


National Records 

What is the long-distance signaling record 
for Boy Scouts in the World, the United States 
and New Jersey?—Artuur GERTz. 

The National Council Office does not keep 
such records, and the Boy Scouts of America 
does not encourage a Scout to compete for 
any kind of record, as the Scout comes to 
think more of beating a record than of doing 
good Scouting. The Scout competes against 
his own record and tries to improve that, but 
he does not try to beat the other fellow. By 
all means try to perfect yourself in the 
activity you mention, but do not go out fora 
record—just beat your own record. 


Animal Industry 

May a Scout living in the city try for such 
badges as Animal Industry and Soil Manage- 
ment?—Scout Eric H. GerMann. 

Any Scout can earn the Merit Badges 
above mentioned providing he complies fully 
with the requirements. A city Scout could 
only pass them if he were in the country for 
the necessary period. 


Please Note 
Scout Walley Willey write to Walter Har- 
rington, Moccasin, Arizona, who wants to 
give you the information you requested. 


Woodcarving Merit Badge Pamphlet 
Where can I get any information on Wood- 
carving?—Scout Manion Warp. 
In the Woodcarving Merit Badge Pamph- 
let. 


Species of Reptiles 
Where can I get information regarding the 
species of reptiles in my state?>—Scout Jamis 
Err. 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Reptile Study. 





4. Questions which have been d 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 





itedly will be ignored. 








5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the inte 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department 
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travel faster, shoot straighter and hit SILVADRY (ungreased)—solid or hollow 


yr such 


‘anage- harder than anything you’ve ever shot out of point. They'll boost your target score— 
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try for 


a .22—careful tests prove it! They’re cased stop the biggest woodchack in his tracks. 
in brass—the only rim fire cartridges made At your dealer’s—write for a descriptive 


rae with brass cases like those em ington, circular to Remington Am- 


Z used for high power and mil- 2 AN BOR munition Works, 1734 Sea 
phiet 
ee itarycartridges. » » » View Avenue, Bridgeport, 
‘amph- 4 

) They are made in all the HI-SPEED 22 $ Connecticut. » » » » 


ing the 
JAMES 


tudy REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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(Good Smile 
Shines Out 


... are your teeth 
sparkling and clean? 


re a broad white grin a good in- 
troduction? Isn’t it nice to have splen- 
did, clean-looking teeth? Isn’t ita grand 
and glorious feeling to go to the dentist 
and hear a verdict of “‘no cavities today’? 


And what's the answer? Clean teeth after 
meals—with Colgate’s. Why Colgate’s? 
Because it is the one toothpaste that has 
an active power—that penetrates into the 
small crevices between your teeth and 
washes out the tiny specks of food that 
hide there. Those specks often cause 
trouble, if you don’t get them a// out. 
That's Colgate’s special job—and it does 
it quickly, safely—completely. 


If you’ve never thought about the im- 
portance of keeping your teeth clean in 
the crevices, ask your dentist about it. 
He'll tell you that a really clean tooth 
not only looks brighter, but is fortified 
against decay. 


ty Colgate’s yourself. Mail the coupon 
nd we'll send you asmall tube. See how 4 

uch fresher your whole mouth will 
feel... how much more brilliant your 
teeth will look. 


Ask your Scout Master—or any Team Coach 
what he thinks of the importance of keeping 
your teeth in good condition. Ask him if 
cleanliness isn’t your one best bet. Then get 
started on your road to healthier, better look- 
ing teeth... with Colgate’s, 








F R E E COLGATE, Dept. M-1070,P.0.Box 

375, Grand Central Post Office, New 
York Ce, Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet, “How to 
Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 


Name 
MR ccnnananhimntte Loe: 








“I hope to tell you.” 
Two Bits threw away his leafy weapon: 
“I finds dis-here beatin’ off skeeters more 

wearisom’n work. Come on, Ten Cents! 

Tote yo’ saw.” 

“All right. Cut six twelve-foot logs. I’m 
going to get a road through to Alligator Bar 
and clear that camp site.” 

Sweating and tormented they stuck it 
—stuck it, and at sundown the Ford came 
through. Dirty with dead mosquitoes and 
blood they devoured supper and made camp. 
That is they spread canvas on the ground 
and encircled it with a width of screen wire 
set on edge and propped with stakes. They 
covered over the top with the tent fly, 
crawled in and tried to sleep. It was fearful. 

“Ma soul, I lows de skeeters is worser’n 
ever.” 

“*You’se telling it, nigger.” 

“Can't you kiver yo’ head?” 

“Can't, lessen I’se aiming to smother.” 

“Gosh! Wish I had a boot to put on my 
nose.” 

Dawn sprayed with Flit. Two Bits made 
asmoke. Ten Cents made a bigger smoke. 
But the mosquitoes won. Dawn scrambled 
out to stamp and thrash in the moonshine: 

“I’m going to turn on my head-lights, 
haul those logs over here, finish the camp, 
swim in the bayou, eat and go to sleep.” 

“T’se wid you, Boss.” 

“T’se wid you!” 

They went at it and the mosquitoes goaded 
them with a ceaseless “faster, fellows, 
faster.” Daylight found the floor covered, 
sunrise shone on ranks of crooked poles. 
‘Faster, fellows, faster!’”” The roof spread 
over. Black Beast rang with the sound of 


hammers. Screen wire stretched one width, 
two widths. A screen door slammed. Dawn 
cheered: 


“Throw some rollers together for a step, 
Two Bits, while Ten Cents makes coffee. 
Here are your clean overalls. I’m going to 
scare the alligators.” He got his boots 
off and jumped into the bayou with his 
clothes on. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when the three 
clean conquerors went to sleep in their mos- 
quito-proof camp, but before noon the con- 
sciousness that he had to get the gang in 
camp made Dawn wake up. Sore and tired 
he lay on its floor and looked at the camp 
he had built. 


“Crooked as it can be. Lop-sided. Not a 
straight line. Wonder what Delhi and 
Silver will say when they see it.” He shut 


his eyes and listened to a “jingle,” “chunk,” 
that seemed to come from far away. 
‘Wonder what’s making that noise?” 
Dawn peered through the screen and saw 
two men taking the swamp with their booted 
strides. It was their canteens that jingled, 
their hurrying boots that chunked. 

“Delhi and Silver!” And Dawn was out- 
side heating coffee, filling clean cups with 
water, getting bread and cheese out of the 
grub box. 

Whipping handkerchiefs to right and left, 
dashing their sleeves across their faces, 
slapping the back of their necks, Delhi and 
Silver reached that screen door, swung inside 
of it and sat down. They drank the water 
Dawn offered them, drained his coffee cups 
and ate heartily of his bread and cheese. 
Dawn gathered that they had pushed on to 
finish the survey and so run out of food and 
water. He waited to hear what they would 
say about his crazy-looking camp. They 
said nothing. The hard-fought engineers 
looked at the barefooted boys sleeping 
peacefully, got their own boots off and 
pillowed their heads on their bloody sleeves. 
Again Dawn waited to hear. He heard 
Delhi grunt: 

“Can't do it.’ 

He heard Silver sigh: 

“You win.” 

Dawn waited—and heard a snore. 

“TI didn’t know a C. E. could get so all in 
that a crooked line wouldn’t make him raw. 
Two Bits! Ten Cents!” 

“Yes, sir, Boss.” 
*“Dat’s a fac’, Boss.’ 
“I’m going to get the gang. Want to 
come? Want to stay here and draw wages?” 
“IT isn’t gwine out in dem skeeters lessen 
I has to, Boss.” 

“You’se telling it, nigger.” 

Thursday, with ringing of axes and singing 
of saws, with crashing of timber, thundering 
of dynamite, roaring of tractors, work started 
on Black Beast levee. Started and never 














stopped. Eight hours on and eight hours 


(Concluded from page 13) 


off, men working gallantly while the mos- 
quitoes tormented them and the hot drought 
drained them dry. Dawn got a Grub Road 
cut through the swamp for the supply truck 
and for a while his men ha-ha’d over their 
good rations, big pay, sound sleeping and 
bayou bathing. 

By the time the levee was half across the 
low level Dawn noticed that the ha-has had 
ceased. His men came tramping sullenly to 
camp, beating about their heads. All in. 

“Discouraged! Wonder why?” Dawn 
had to find out. Instead of turning in when 
Silver relieved him he went on the work 
and watched his men. At first he could not 
believe what he saw but finally he had to. 
His men were discouraged because Delhi 
was overdriving them. 

“Delhi? Gosh! Delhi never overdrives a 


ng. 

But it was Delhi who was doing it. Silver 
was only taking orders. Dawn was horrified. 
He did what he could to help his men; took 
part of his own rest time to spray their camp; 
added lemonade to their tepid barrel water; 
tried to jolly them. But the ha-ha’s were not 
to be had. The swarms became thicker, the 
sun hotter, the drought dried the bayou until 
there was not enough water left in it to wash 
away the dead mosquitoes. Still Delhi 
pushed the job. 

“If there was any sense in it,”” Dawn raged 
to himself, “if there was any desperate 
need for driving. There isn’t! We are ahead 
of schedule. At the rate we are going we'll 
be in the grass three days before the equinox. 
What's his rush?” 

As the men became more disheartened 
Dawn began to cheer them with talk of 
breaking camp. 

*“Won’t take half an hour to break camp 
when we get the order,” he cheered and 
added to himself impatiently: 

“If we live long enough to get the orders.” 

Dawn dodged Delhi, fearing he might say 
something that a subordinate should not say 
to his chief. But one morning Delhi came 
to the car where Dawn was sleeping, tore 
away the mosquito-netting, dragged Dawn 
out and grunted: 

“Break camp.” 

“Break camp!” It was a week before the 
equinox, the levee was just across the low 
level—then Dawn saw the dull red of the 
eastern sky and the mosquitoes that settled 
like a mask on the face of all things living. 
He heard the wind in the tree-tops that came 
now as a gust and now as a gasp, and he 
understood why Delhi had driven so hard. 
For weeks a storm had been gathering and 
now it was about to break. 

“And when it breaks it will smash Black 
Beast Swamp.” 

The off shift already knew what to do. 
Dawn ran out on the work to send in the 
shift that was on. As his last man roared 
away he saw Silver putting gas into his 
tractor: 

“Say, Silver. Break camp.” 

“All right, Dawn.” 

The gusts and gasps had become a gale. 
Two Bits and Ten Cents were piling canvas 
and wire on the chassis. 

“Let the rest of it go and jump on.” The 
starter could not be heard for the wind but 
the Ford took the Grub Road and ran to the 
end of it. The black boys turned scared to 
see why they stopped. Dawn shouted: 

“Waiting for Delhi and Silver.” 

Ten Cents jumped off and took to the 
open road. Two Bits held on. The storm 
struck the swamp and came crashing through, 
sending a blast of broken bits before it. 

“Why don’t they come!” 

Two Bits clung to the chassis and Dawn 
clung to the wheel and the morning turned 
darker than dusk. 

“Why don’t they come on!” 

Something was coming. Great wheels 
loomed in the dim distance, crawled nearer, 
nearer till Dawn could see a tractor with one 
man on it and that man Tom Silver. He 
leaned and shouted: 

**Where’s Delhi?” 

Silver could not hear but he could see. He 
came close to Dawn and yelled: 

“What are you stopping for?” 

“Delhi.” 

**Hasn’t he come out?” 

Dawn turned to yell at Two Bits: 

‘Get out! I’m going back.” 

“Ts you, Boss?” 

Silver grabbed the black boy, put him on 
the tractor and motioned him to go on with it. 
As Dawn struggled to turn the Ford in the 
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turmoil Silver took seat beside him anj 
shouted: 

“Must have had trouble getting the ca 
started.” 

Dawn knew that. If the car had stalle 
on the Grub Road Silver would have seen jt 
They must go back to the place where the 
ear had been parked, back into the very 
heart of the screaming, roaring swamip {, 
find Delhi. Would any of them ever get oy 
again? Arid there sat Silver holding on to his 
hat. _Dawn had never even known when his 
hat left him. 


“Tf I wa’n’t such a coward I——” 
“There he is!” 
“Where?” 


Silver pointed. The road ahead was 
choked with fallen tree-tops. Throug)i the 
wreckage of broken branches gleamed the 
lights of a car. Had Delhi turned the lights 
on before that tree fell or afterwards. Dawy 
had to find out. He dashed into the trec-top, 
scrambling through boughs, climbing over 
limbs, shouting: 

“Say, Delhi! Say, Delhi!” 

Yet Silver got to the jambed door first 
and flashed his light. The car had drivep 
into the falling tree and its top was smashed 
down on Delhi. Had he been struck down ty 
the floor or had he slid off the seat in time ty 
dodge the blow? They yelled, but if he 
answered they could not hear him for the 
storm. The broken trunk was settling with g 
heavier weight every second, crowding 
Delhi closer to the floor. Dawn and Silver 
caught hold of the death-dealing thing and 
tried to lift it from the car, to shove it, to 
drag it. But it was too heavy. Silver 
shouted: 

“Got anything on your chassis we could 
haul with?” 

“Got some canvas and wire.” 

They made a dash for that but the wind 
had swept the chassis clean. Silver yelled: 

“If I hadn’t been such a fool as to send 
that boy off with the tractor.” 

Dawn had caught hold of a broken lim) 
that could be used as a lever to lift the 
weight off of Delhi. Silver helped him. 
They made a fulcrum of the front wheel and 
Dawn crawled out on the far end of the limb. 
The log on the car lifted a little. Silver came 
close and shouted: 

““Can you hold it while I take the car and 
go after my tractor.” 

“TI hope to tell you.” 

But it was not easy to do. The wind 
whipped and tugged at the thing he sat upon 
Dawn stretched full length and locked his 
arms and legs around the limb. The day 
grew darker, darker, then rain came roaring 
down. Dawn shut his eyes and clung: 

“Wish I hadn’t been going round thinking 
hard of Delhi.” In the darkness he heard the 
screaming of the broken trees as they came 
crashing to the ground. Boom and scream 
and crash while the limb rocked beneath him 
and the rain poured down. As he clung 
there with his teeth set and his eyes shut 
Dawn felt fingers feeling for his: 

“Two Bits! How’d you get here?” 

“T brung de Ford.” 

“Had you gone far?” 

**Hadn’t gone nowhars, Boss. *Lowed I'd 
jest linger dar twell you come.” 

“Bully for you. Where’s Silver?” 

“T ‘lows he’s out yander, trying to get 4 
perches.” 

They clung to the limb but it was all that 
both of them together could do to keep the 
storm from tearing it away. 

“Tell you, Two Bits, if you hadu 


come—— 

The limb lunged downward beneath them, 
tossed them into water, went reeling away. 
“T ‘lows Mr. Tom's done got his perches. 

“Say, Delhi! Say, Delhi!” Dawn was 
jerking at the jambed door. So was Silver. 
So was Two Bits. All of them silent, strain 
ing together in the black storm. Then all of 
them were lurching backward, catching at 
each other, laughing. The old bulldog of a 
fighter had got a foot free and kicked the 
door open. He was not so badly hurt. He 
could stand up. He could also grab Dawn 
and grunt in his ear: 

“Get out.” 

Dawn yelled the order: 

“Get away from here.” 

They got away, giving their engines all the 
gas they wanted, tearing along the road that 
was turning into a river. Silent, storm-beatet, 
speeding for the open country. So they fled, 
four stanch Fighters who were taking 00 
more chances with Black Beast Swamp. 
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Second annual competition of the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild offers 
four-year college courses—trips to 
Detroit with all expenses paid—and 
many substantial awards in gold. . 
So eagerly did boys enter into the first annual competition 
of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild—so successfully was 


their interest in craftsmanship quickened and developed— 
that the same competition is to be repeated. 


As before, this competition is open to every boy from 12 to 
19 years of age inclusive. The Guild invites you to enter— 
to enroll in its membership and build a miniature model 


Here are all the particulars 


The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild announces the 
second annual competition for its members, be- 
ginning immediately and closing July 1, 1932. 


The purpose of this competition is to arouse in- 
terest in craftsmanship and to develop creative 
skill along constructive lines in boys of high school 
age. To that end, the Guild offers the valuable 
awards shown in the box at the right for skill in 
building a miniature model Napoleonic coach. 


These awards are given solely on the basis of ability 
in craftsmanship as demonstrated in a completed 
coach. There are no other requirements whatever. 
Nothing to sell—no canvassing. 


Plans of the model coach and complete instruc- 
tions for building it are supplied by the Guild. 


The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild is an associa- 
tion of boys of high school age (12 to 19 years, 
inclusive) sponsored by the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion and dedicated to stimulating the knowledge 
and practice of fine craftsmanship. Membership is 
open to every boy without cost of any kind. 


Thousands of enthusiastic boys enrolled in the 
Guild for its first competition. The Guild is en- 
dorsed by leading educators and friends of boys 
and by prominent newspapers. Daniel Carter Beard, 


on this page. 








AWARDS VALUED 
AT *50,000 


Senior Group 
Ages 16 to 19 Ages 12 to 15 
inclusive inclusive 


Grand National Awards 
2 University Scholarships of $5,000 2 
Grand State Awards 
49 Trips to Detroit and $50 in Gold 49 
Second Awards 
49 $50.00 in Gold 49 
General State Awards 
49 First Award—Woodcraft—$10.00 49 
49 Second Award—Woodcraft—$5.00 49 
49 First Award—Metalcraft—$10.00 49 
49 Second Award—Metalcraft—$5.00 49 
49 First Award—Trimcraft—$10.00 49 
49 Second Award—Trimcraft—$5.00 49 
49 First Award—Paintcraft—$10.00 49 
49 Second Award—Paintcraft—$5.00 49 
Every enrolled member who submits a completed coach 


to the Guild headquarters will be awarded a diploma for 
craftsmanship. 


Junior Group 


























America’s beloved Boy Scout Commissioner, is 
Honorary President of the Guild, and its Board of 
Honorary Judges is composed of presidents and 
deans of famous engineering colleges. 


In many cities, boys get high school credit in 
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“ 


Napoleonic coach. You will have loads of fun. You will 
develop a quick, accurate hand with tools. And you have a 
wide-open chance to win one of the valuable awards listed 


Think what that would mean to you—nationwide recogni- 
tion for your workmanship and skill—a college education— 
the beginning of a distinguished career! 


Membership in the Guild does not cost you one cent. 
There are no dues or fees of any kind. Wherever you live, 
you can enroll today. 


Read all the particulars. Then go to your nearest General 
Motors dealer and enroll. Build a model coach. Develop 
your ingenuity—your creative ability—your craftsmanship. 
Qualify for a valuable Guild award. 


manual training for work in the Guild. And the 
Boy Scouts of America accept craftsmanship on a 
Guild coach for credit toward some of the Scout 
merit badges. 


Enroll at your nearest 
General Motors Dealer’s 


Enrollments for the current Guild competition do 
not apply for the second. To continue as a Guild 
member and to engage in this competition, you 
must enroll again. Go to the nearest General 
Motors dealer just as you did last year. 


If you do not belong to the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, you are heartily invited to enroll without 
delay. Merely go to your nearest General Motors 
dealer—Chevrolet, Pontiac and Oakland, Olds- 
mobile, Buick, or LaSalle and Cadillac. He will 
welcome you to membership and enroll you in 
the Guild. 


You will then receive from headquarters a member- 
ship card—a Guild button to wear on your coat 
—complete scale drawings of the model coach— 
instructions for building the coach—a picture of 
the coach in full colors—and a booklet telling all 
about the Guild and what it does. 


Enroll today. Get an early start on your coach. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
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mother. . 
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your equipment FREE! 


Come on, fellows, let’s go! Here’s a 
peach of a new way to get your uniform 
and all equipment free. Your mother 
will be glad to help you, when you tell 
her about it. 

This isn’t a contest. You don’t have 
to sell anything. There are no strings 
to this offer. : 

All you have to do is save the labels 
from cans of Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 
We'll redeem them for anything in 
the official catalog, from the smallest 
piece of equipment to the complete 
uniform. Anything except badges and 
other insignia of rank. 

Easy as pie, isn’t it? 

Get the neighbors and your mother’s 
friends working with you, too. It’s 
simple for them to save the valuable 
Libby labels for you, because they will 
find so many good uses for Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. 

These facts ought to be so convinc- 
ing to them that they’ll buy Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk regularly and pass 
the labels along to you. Just tell them: 
1. Libby’s Evaporated Milk is whole- 

some, sterilized, fresh cow’s milk 
that has been made double rich by 
removing half the water. 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS FROM TALL CANS! 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Preerrrerr rere ere reer ere eee ere eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


2. By doctors’ orders, thousands of 
babies are fed on Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk each year, because it is 
so pure and nourishing. 


3. Lotsofclever housewivesuse Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk day in and day 
out in all their cooking to assure 
best results. Many more serve it at 
table for use in coffee. 

It won’t be long until you'll be sport- 

ing some keen new equipment, if you 

start saving Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
labels now. They just seem to roll in 
once you get going. 

You ought to tell the rest of your 
troop about this idea, too. Get to- 
gether and start saving for troop 
equipment! 


We want you to have your outfit as 
soon as possible, so we’re going to 
start you off with 10 Libby labels free! 
Just mail us the coupon below. We'll 
send you a certificate worth that 
amount, and with it our premium 
catalog. Pick out what you want and 
start saving now! 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
Chicago 








Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 


Dept. BL-4, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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clothes were those of a Gaul, but the neat- 
ness of his attire, his lack of mustache, and 
his close-cropped head made him a distinc- 
tive figure. He looked the savage who had 
yielded somewhat to Roman influence. A 
quick, active man, he seemed, and his eyes 
snapped brilliantly in the firelight. 

Again he shifted his position, and even as 
he did so, another figure stepped forth from 
the shadows. 

“I fear I am a little late, Manduviscus,” 
said the newcomer. 

Manduviscus was on his feet instantly, 
bending low before the other. “It matters 
not, princeps Dum- 
norix,” he replied. 

“T but arrived my- 

self.” 

“Utter not my 
name so freely,” 
said Dumnorix 
quickly. 

Typically Gallic 
was this chief, 
greatly like his 
brother Divitiacus, 
with shaggy hair, 
walrus mustaches, 
and brooding 
mouth. The cheeks 
were gaunt and 
hollow, the brow 
craggy and pro- 
jecting. The nose 
wasalmoststraight, 
the eyes piercing. 
Bull-necked, mas- 
sive, a powerful ii 
man was this secret (aa 
enemy of Ceesar’s. 

**Nay, my lord,” 
responded Mandu- 


viscus. “Not 
again.” 
“How do our 


plans proceed?” 
queried the prin- 
ceps. 

“Well,” replied Man- 
duviscus. “I have car- 
ried on all negotiations in 
my own name, and yours 
has not been mentioned in 
Belgium. They think it 
was themselves who con- 
ceived the conspiracy. I 
have directed the thoughts 
of Galba‘along the channels you wished, and 
your agents to the other chiefs have done 
likewise. The impression is that you have 
accepted the Roman.” 

Dumnorix made a gesture of repulsion. 
“If none know of my presence, it is well,”’ he 
said. “But it is not for that I came. Know 
you that Cesar has placed a man of his own 
in the town yonder?” 

“Ah? Then I fancy Cesar will lose one 
of his men. The town will fall to-morrow.” 

“Aye, but the man will try to escape,” 
warned Dumnorix. 

“That must be prevented,” 
Manduviscus. 

““Aye. It must. For this is, I think, the 
slave — spoiled our former plans.” 


rejoined 


“You will be on your guard?” 

“*He shall not escape!” said Manduviscus. 
“We will place our sentries more carefully 
than usual to-night.” 

Dumnorix moved away. “That is all this 
time,” he said. 

“TI would like to meet that slave,” mur- 
mured Manduviscus. “I should like to be 
the one to capture him.” 

“Tf such is your wish,” said Dumnorix 
who overheard him, “‘place yourself in front 
of the southern gate. He will come to you.” 
“What!” exclaimed the Gaul. “How 
know you that?” 

“The Briton will argue,” said Dumnorix, 
“that the cordon about the city on the east, 
west and north will be more closely drawn 
because there would the camp seem most 
pregnable. To the south, through the very 
center of our army, would be an almost im- 
possible task. Therefore, being a bold man, 
he will take the bold course. Thus, you 
will have the Briton coming out on the 
south, and if there be another, he shall be 
captured upon the other side. You will 
have them all, and meet your Briton also.” 
Manduviscus sat silent a moment, then 
rose, bowing low. “Thank you, my lord. 





Vale!” 
“*Farewell,” said Dumnorix. Mandu- 
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The Jealous Chief 


(Continued from page 11) 


viscus faded into the darkness to give the 
orders which resulted in the situation whic 
Cerdic saw from the walls, and upon which 
he based his plans. 

Dumnorix paused for a second only, they 
scattered the coals of the fire, and followed 
his lieutenant into the night. 

His teeth gri set, Cerdic crouched jp 
the shadow of the bush. He heard no sound 
in the surrounding darkness, but he |ay 
quietly, nevertheless, for perhaps half ap 
hour, listening carefully for any sound tha} 
might mean an enemy. 

Presently he moved cautiously forward, a 
oot at a time, crouching 
low. He was in the 
no-man’s land between 
the walls of the town 
and the camp of the 
enemy, yet he knew not 
how soon he might 
come upon a sentry or 
some late-prowling Fe. 
enThe night f 

e night was perfec 
still and calm, vith 
the slightest breath. |i 
was warm enough 
that one close to the 
earth was not cold even 


















though he 
lay still. The 
Moon was 
new and had 
set long 
since. The 
stars shone 


brilliantly, a 
myriad of 
tiny sparks. 

No sound came 
from the horde in 
front of him. It was 
late, nearing the end 
of the third watch. 
Tired from fighting, 
the great camp lay 
ghostly silent. 

He moved forward 
again, cautious and 
alert. A dim shadow 
to the right, and 
Cerdic stopped. It 
passed, the figure of 
a Belgian silhouetted 
for a moment against 
the sky. He waited 
till the man was gone, and then moved on 
once more. In the distance there was a faint 
light, some man still awake in his tent, per- 
haps, or the light of the guard. 

Ahead again, and yet again. All was 
quiet. No sounds came to him except the 
twittering of the night birds. A dark shape 
ahead. ... Only a bush. He approached 
it cautiously. Nobody was there. Ahead 
once more. 

Then, suddenly, directly in front of him, 
rose a huge, massy shape, bulking before 
him. At the same instant he was jerked 
roughly to his feet from behind, and felt the 
point of a sword at his throat. 

He saw that there were four in the party 
that had captured him. The leader in a low 
voice ordered them forward. ‘There were 
ten minutes of slow walking, the man in 
front answering now and again the challenge 
of men hidden in the shadows. Presently 
the Britons made out dim, white shapes in 
the darkness, the first of the enemy tents. 
They stopped near a post upon which was 
hung a muffled lanthorn. His captor removed 
the cloth, and then ordered the others to 
their tents. When he and Cerdic were alone 
he lifted the light to his prisoner’s face. 

“*Ah!” he exclaimed, “tu!” 


Cerdic said nothing until the light fell ' 


upon the other's features. Then, “Mandu- 
viscus, is it?” he asked in a voice eloquent 
of his relief. 

“Aye,” said that individual, “it is Mandu- 
viscus.”” 

“I had argued that you ought to have 
been in that position,” went on Cerdic, “yet 
it seems I am in luck to encounter you.” 

“Luck?” asked Manduviscus. “Nay. If 
you call encountering me luck, I tel! you 
that it was hardly as indefinitely planned as 
that. I had passed the word that should 
anyone attempt to break through the lines 
near that point, that I should be sent for to 
make the capture. I had been following 
you some hundred feet, but you were too 
busied with the country before to note the 
country behind.” 
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GATHERING for the 
Council—a scene from 
the Paramount film, 
“The Silent Enemy,” in 
which Chief Long Lance 
plays the part of Baluk, 
the mighty hunter. 

















Around a thousand 


Tribal Fires. . 

















Long Lance 


learned this secret 


UFFALO Child Long Lance—Chief of the Blood 

Band of the Blackfeet—now a famous athlete. Says 

the Chief, “When we were boys, our famous warriors told 

us that the tireless strength of their feet and legs was most 

important in hunting and battle. Our moccasins were 

made to give our muscles freedom to develop.” 

This was the secret that he learned from the elders— 

that in the ways of nature are freedom and strength. 









THE CHIEF LONG LANCE SHOE, designed by the 
Chief himself as a result of his long experience as athlete 
and hunter. The cut-out shank gives perfect flexibility and 
the natural “moccasin tread” which develop leg muscles. 

























Inhis later days among the paleface athletes, Long Lance 
was dissatisfied with the sneakers he wore. He used to 
reshape the soles with his knife. 

At length The B. F. Goodrich Company engaged Long 
Lance to design a shoe that would answer his own exacting 
requirements. The Long Lance Sport Shoe is the result. 
Itis built to give protection and to develop your strength 
inevery sport. Try it at your shoe store—feel the joy and 
comfort of swift, free feet. It is one of many models pre- 
pared by Goodrich for every sporting and outdoor need. 
Ask for Goodrich Sport Shoes. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 


. The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corporation, 
Watertown, Mass. Dept.2B : 
O O | 1 by O Enclosed please find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please send me 
“How to Talk in the Indian Sign Language,”’ by Chief Buffalo 


Child Long Lance. 





THE PONTIAC—an 
ideal training shoe, with 
plenty of style. A 
sturdy sole fits it for 
all kinds of hard out- 
door wear. In white, 
gray, khaki or buff. 

















































Ask your shoe dealer about the Goodrich ole Name 
National Poster Contest for boys and Address. 
Another B. F. Goodrich Product City State 



















sirls—Valuable prizes! Real fun! 
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to prove tf your 
Golf Clubs are 


Try a simple test like this... 
The club resting on chair back and 
vase is the putter. Take your irons 
one by one in order of length and 
“balance” them all on the putter 


shaft. This “balancing” is a some- 
what delicate matter, but you can 
do it with patience. If your set of 
irons is really Harmonized (as 
MACGREGOR’S are) the grip ends 
of the shafts will mark a straight 
line and the heels of the irons will 
do likewise. 


When thinking of “matched” sets, just 
remember that MACGREGOR employs the 
most scientific methods, and applies the skilled 
craftsmanship of golfer-workmen, to the job 
of truly Harmonizing Irons in sets, and Woods 
and Irons in complete sets. Our new catalog 
presents the widest range of golf club models 
and prices in America. It will help you to 
select wisely. Write for a copy today. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 
Established 1829 


Dayton, Ohio 


Here’s a simple 
test you can make 





really balanced 




















MACGR 


Cc 





., rppOGREDRS ——) 
COURSE-TESTED (“© *) GOLF CLUBS 
gu NST TON % 
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“You expected me?” questioned Cerdic. 

“Aye. We knew you had entered the 
town, so we laid our trap.” 

There was a pause. “What are you going 
to do with me?” asked Cerdic, and he looked 
at something in the darkness back of the 
other. His eyes took on a hopeful ex- 
pression. 

“No,” said Manduviscus, laughing softly. 
“That plan won’t work. If you wish me to 
look where you are looking, I will; but first, 
I will turn you about.” And he forced his 
prisoner to circle. “And when I get there, 
there is naught to see,” he added. “It 
won’t work, you see, my friend. That trick 
was used by Ulysses and your own Romulus, 
and was old with them.” 

Cerdic smiled mischievously. ‘I thought 
it would do no harm to try.” 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Manduviscus. “At 
least it puts me on my guard.” 

He motioned forward with one hand, and 
Cerdic moved obediently toward the dim- 
seen tents. The Gaul lifted the lanthorn 
and placed his dagger within an inch of 
Cerdic’s side, and so moved beside him. 

“I owe you a good turn, friend,” said he, 
presently. “You would have done well 
to choose a time when I might have in- 
dulged my inclinations, but there is more 
at stake now than there was then, and I 
can not.” 

“TI see,” replied Cerdic. “I had hardly 
expected you to allow me to escape in this 
case, but at least you can save me from 
aught but detention.” 

“*Nay,” said Manduviscus, “‘that lies with 
Galba.” 

*T think not,” said Cerdic, softly. Mandu- 
viscus scowled. He could not see the signif- 
icance of the remark. 

Then fell a short silence. Presently, “I am 
tempted to escape,” said Cerdic, smiling. 
“‘There are several ways.” 

“You had best not try any,” replied the 
other. “‘I have a dagger to hand, and much 
as I would regret it, 1 would take your life 
rather than let you bear a warning to 
Cesar. But how would you escape me?” 
“Why,” replied Cerdic, “‘as I say, there 
are several ways. I might explain one: here 
you are, walking beside me, your dagger 
ready—in fact, menacing my right side. 
Now you should know well enough, friend 
Manduviscus, that on such a perilous expedi- 
tion as this, my master would furnish me 
with body armor!” And he laughed softly as 
Manduviscus quickly shifted his weapon to 
the back of Cerdic’s neck. 
The Gaul smiled slightly. 
any other tricks?” he asked. 
**T have,” nodded Cerdic promptly. “‘ Look 
you. Here you conduct me alone with no 
followers. Now, of course, Iccius might well 
have sent out other scouts than I. Suppose 
he had the idea that if I could make a break 
in your cordon, another could pass through 
that break and get away. Or, again, that 
one, being a friend or acquaintance of mine, 
might follow along on the chance of a rescue. 
He might even now be behind.” 


“Have you 


LMOST caught, Manduviscus glanced 
back. But he saw, out of the tail of his 
eye, the blow as Cerdic swung, and ducked 


beneath it. His dagger pricked sharply at 
the slave’s neck. 
“Hold!” exclaimed Cerdic. “’Twas a 


mere try. I am subdued. . .. Where are 
you taking me?” 

“To Galba,” the Gaul answered sharply, 
for he was nettled. 

“T would not,” said Cerdic slowly. 

“Why not?” questioned the Gaul. 

“Let us pause a moment,” the Briton 
went on. They had come to an open space 
in the midst of the camp where still smoul- 
dered the embers of a large fire. It had ap- 
parently served as a gathering place for some 
tribe of the enemy. The tents which en- 
compassed it were perhaps some fifty paces 
from the fire. It was not as secluded as the 
Briton could have wished, but it would 
serve. “‘There are things which you care 
not for Galba to know, Manduviscus. I 
think it time to tell you what I have learned.” 
Manduviscus eyed him sharply, and then 
suddenly placed the lanthorn he carried 
upon the ground. “ You first, Manduviscus,” 
went on Cerdic. “You knew I was within 
the town. You wished to meet me, perhaps?” 
“Aye,” replied Manduviscus. “I h 
some wish to .be quits with you since you 
frustrated my former attempts.” 
“So I thought,” went on Cerdic. “You 
arranged to have me make my escape by the 
south? You knew that I would suspect a 
quiet camp as a dangerous one. but you did 
not think I would see through your plans to 


the extent of making plans of my own? 





“T understand not.” 
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“Look you. A message came to Icciyy 
from Galba—or such the wording said. Y,, 
framed that message for the chief at }j, 
order, no doubt.” 

“Why say you that?” asked Manduviscy;, 
startled. 

“So I divined,” said the Briton. “'T)j, 
was the manner of it: thotigh sent by , 
Belgian chief, no Belgian ever compose; 
such a message. Thus it ran: Galbo, () 
Iccius, demands that you surrender to hin 
himself. Unless you do this, Bibrax will }, 
destroyed. The Rostra of the Romans ca) 
not save you from us.” 

*“Why might not that have been sent } 
Galba?” questioned the Gaul. 

“Look you — ‘Rostra Romanorum’ —}, 
Galba so conversant with Latin?” 

“Galba heard the message given,” s,\( 
Manduviscus. 

“Then,” said Cerdic, “by Rostra of the 
Romans, Galba meant the authority of th 
Romans as coming from the rostrum, as the 
words are commonly used, and thus, ‘th 
fear of Rome will not keep us from destroying 
you.” While you, my friend, were punning 
for you meant the authority as of ships, o 
beaks, as is the other meaning of the words 
and thus, by metonymy, ‘the arms ani 
weapons of Rome can not protect you.’ And 
who would be like to think of such a doub) 
meaning? — why you, or another of the 
Veneti, for you alone of the Gauls are s¢:. 
faring. So, Manduviscus, I saw Veneij 
written all over it, and I asked, what is , 
man of the Veneti doing in Belgium? That 
pointed to you, most certainly, and you in, 
position to dictate a message for the chic 
of the Confederation. Thus I was expecting 
you here. When I saw you tightening the 
cordon at the end of the second watch, | 
divined that you knew of Ceesar’s messenger, 
From your movements, I guessed you 
wishes. You wanted me to escape by the 
south. And so, Manduviscus, I came!” 

“*T see not,” said Manduviscus, “why you 
should do that. You are no better off than 
if you had been seized by a Belgian.” 

“T am not through yet,” Cerdic went on 
“I also noted that Galba is jealous of his 
authority. He went over the message and 
conscientiously cut out everything which 
might argue that you had aught to do with 
it. He had even added a most unnecessary 
‘ipsi,’ ‘to him, himself,’ after his demand for 
surrender. Thus I argue a jealous chief. 
Further, when I spoke to the messenger 
thus, ‘Give the wording of the message 
which your chief Galba gave to you,’ he in- 
dicated by the slightest quirk of his lips 
that he considered not Galba as his chief, 
but one greater.” 

“What mean you?” exclaimed the Gaul, 
frowning. 

““Naught,” said Cerdic, “‘naught in the 
world, but that I noted still a further fact 
concerning your messenger to Iccius. There 
was a callous upon his foot in a place which 
would hardly have become calloused by 
walking: upon the top of the foot, between 
the great toe and the first. It puzzled me 
until the solution suddenly came: that the 
Romans use no stirrups, I knew: that the 
Gauls sometimes use a thong passed between 
the great toe and the first to aid them in 
their swift riding I knew also. But there is 
but one tribe of Gaul which rides to the e:- 
tent that this thong should make a callous, 
and that tribe——” 

Cerdic halted suddenly. He appeared to 
be listening intently, and, had Manduviscus 
not been so busied with his thoughts, he 
might have heard that which had caught 
the Briton’s ear: the thud of a foot against 
a tent peg, and thereafter the sound of a 
sandal scraping upon hard ground. And 
with that Cerdic turned once again to the 
Gaul, but his talk had shifted, for he knew 
that now he had an audience. 

“I summarize the case, then, Mar- 
duviscus,” sf#id he in a somewhat louder 
tone. “You and other agents have been 
sent north into this country of the Belge. 
All through the winter you have worked and 
plotted among the chiefs of the tribes, and 
have aroused in them a desire to revolt. They 
have done that. They have made their plans, 
they have chosen their leader, they have a* 
sembled. But you and your agents have beet 
present and directed the matters in the mat- 
ner which you considered best. Galba has 
seized the authority in his own name, but, 
Manduviscus, you have ever been at his 
elbow, whispering into his ear the plots 
whereby your master might profit. And he 
has thought he has accomplished this by 
himself. If he should be told what J have 
told you, your master’s plans would be 
brought to naught. Should I tell him com 
cerning the man who has ridden in tle 
cavalry of the AEduans, who considers no 
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Galba his chief, but—another—what au- 
thority would there be then left to—this 
chief? Should I have to tell him this tale— 
should I speak to him as I have to you, 
now—think you he would be patient? When 
| tell him—” Then, as the Gaul seemed 
about to speak. “Hold, Manduviscus, an- 
swer not hastily! Hold your tongue and 
consider—then, should you still wish, we will 
10 to Galba: i 


®°Cerdic watched the Gaul calmly. Man- 
duviscus was fingering the hilt of his dagger, 
and Cerdic, watching those fingers, saw that 
they shook and trembled. What he was 
thinking, Cerdic could guess. The Gaul 
could not take him to Galba, nor allow him 
to escape to Cesar. There was but one 
conclusion to that. He was fighting with the 
thought that if Cerdic were allowed to live 
it meant certain exposure of Dumnorix as 
his chief either to Galba or Cesar. The 
Briton had told him to hold his tongue and 
consider. ‘There was little use in that. 
Upon the one hand was exposure. Upon the 
other the vision of a silent, moonlit road, 
shadowed by great beaches: the Briton upon 
the Gaul’s horse, bargaining with him: the 
sudden whispered word in his ear: and then 
the thundering ride to the west through the 
night. The Briton had saved his life—and 

OW .- 
 Geddenly into the light of the lantern 
stepped a figure dressed in armor which 
Cerdic recognized as the armor of one of 
high rank. Keen blue eyes glinted evilly in 
the dim light, great muscled arms flexed and 
tightened, a bullet head, with a topping of 
wildly disordered hair, turned slowly on a 
great bull neck. Cerdic smiled ever so 
slightly. _Manduviscus did not see the 
apparition. 

“So?” said the 
started and turned. 

“Galba!” he exclaimed. 

“Ave, Galba,” said the other. ‘The red- 
head has no need to go to Galba. Galba 
has heard. So there is another chief than I; 
and Manduviscus is that chief’s agent?” 
The lips curved to a mirthless smile. 

The Briton broke in with an alert eager- 
ness in his voice. “Will my lord Galba pay 
me for what information I have. I can tell 
him much about this Gallice——” 

“Hold!” commanded the Belgian. He 
shook his head. “I pay not such as you. 
I have heard what I wish.” He glared at 
Cerdic and was deceived by his dress. ‘“‘To 
thine own part of the camp, Bellovaci,”’ he 
said. Cerdic glanced quickly at Manduviscus. 
“Get you gone,” continued Galba, “‘lest in 
my anger I have you taken instead of paid. 
I know not how you came by this informa- 
tion, and I care not. Go! I have somewhat 
to say to this traitor.” 

Cerdic, the Briton, smiling inwardly, 
wasted no time in finding his way from be- 
neath the threatening gaze of Galba. But 
as he went Manduviscus sprang forward, 
and would have denounced him for what he 
was, had not Cerdic stopped him with a 
gesture. 

“My lord Galba,” cried the slave. “I 
am not given time to force from Manduviscus 
the money I was ordered to get. You pay 
me naught. Had it not been for that which 
my chief gave me for this night’s work, I 
would go penniless.” 


figure. Manduviscus 


And with that he retreated into the dark. 
Manduviscus started forward again, as 
though to detain him, and then paused. 
What was this strange talk of money? Of 
what “chief” was the slave speaking? And 
then he realized that Galba had heard only 
the latter part of the conversation with 
Cerdic, and knew nothing of the connection 
of Dumnorix with the conspiracy. What 
should he do? If Cerdic was stopped, 
Dumnorix would be exposed. If Cerdic 
escaped, Cesar would be warned, and Bibrax 


saved. 

All this he sensed in a flash, and in the 
same instant he realized that by this last 
speech, Cerdic had given him the opportunity 
to convince Galba that all he had heard was 
merely an attempt at blackmail. Without 
hesitation he made his choice. Bibrax might 
be lost, but Dumnorix must be protected. 

“Princeps,” said he, “marked you the 
red-head’s words? His lord pays him for 
this night’s work. Every word that he 
spoke was false. He had you decoyed here 
to overhear that conversation. Some chief 
of the Belgee wishes me disposed of, and 
has appointed this red-head as his emissary. 
I would judge some messenger came to you 
and fetched you hither. Think you you will 
be able to find either again? What could 
be an easier way than this to eliminate me 
from your good graces? ...” The Gaul 
talked on, and Galba listened. . . . 

And in the meantime, Cerdic, the Briton, 
ran silently through the camp. He had gone 
but a short distance when a man emerged 
a the shadows of a tent and fell in beside 
nim. 

“It worked even as you thought, red- 
head,” said he. “With this cloth about my 
wound, none recognized me. I followed you 
through the break in the cordon, even as 
you thought I might. I met one man. I 
replied to his question that my lord Mandu- 
viscus had ordered me to follow lest his 
prisoner attempt an escape. My heart was 
in my mouth with fear that you were wrong, 
but the answer satisfied. Then I found 
Galba in his tent. Even as you instructed, 
I gave him the message, ‘I saw my lord 
Manduviscus and one of our men of the 
Bellovaci conversing. It seemed from what 
was said that my lord Manduviscus was 
employed by a Gallic chief instead of being 
an independent man.’ It aroused him. I 
gave the signal agreed upon as we came 
near. I was cursed for striking the tent peg, 
but when we were near enough to hear, you 
had, to all appearances, heard nothing, and 
Galba was appeased. He listened until 
you had finished, and then left me.” 

“Your wound was providential to me, 
Reman,” said Cerdic. ‘“‘Had you not re- 
ceived it, I had had some difficulty in dis- 
covering one to risk so much for me. As 
it is, I saved your life, you saved mine. We 
are quits, Reman quits.” 

Through the dark the two wended their 
way toward the River Axona and Cesar. 
Thus was Cerdic able to report the successful 
termination of his first assignment, and at 
the same time guide back Ceesar’s Numidian 
and Cretan Archers and Beleric slingers in 
time to save Bibrax, in the doing of which 
he assured himself that Manduviscus had 
perceived the outlet and taken advantage 
of it—and been believed. 


Hunting for Short-Wave Stations 


(Concluded from page 28) 


during the afternoon (Eastern Standard 
Time). Find 2XAF, the short-wave outfit 
associated with WGY at Schenectady, on 
3148 meters and the Germans will be 
clustered about that wave. Then around 
the $33 meter mark station XDA, Mexico 
City, will be found sending in code or talking 
by voice. Spot KDKA on the 49 meter 
channel and in that vicinity many other 
short-wave transmitters can be located. They 
are thick in that vicinity on the dial. The 
oe ae of Bs sa . WsxkK. It 
usually relays the re r broadcast programs 
of KDKA. Those who want to find WsXk 
should try either on Sunday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day or Saturday, when it operates as follows: 
8A. M. to noon, 19.72 meters; noon to 5 
P. M., on 25.25 meters; 5 P. M. to midnight, 
48.86 meters. 


AKLAND, CALIF., is a good short-wave 
_ target for Easterners. The call is W6XN. 
It is on the air Monday, from 8 P. M. to 
#45 A. M., Tuesday, 8 P. M. to 3 A. M., 
and Saturday 8 P. M. to 4 A. M., Pacific 
time. The wave is 23.35 meters and the 
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power output 10 kilowatts. The station is 
associated with KGO, therefore the pro- 
grams of that broadcaster are often relayed 
on the short-waves by W6XN. 

Siam is a good goal to tune for on short 
waves. Station HS2PJ is at Bangkok. The 
wave is 29.5 meters. 

Station G5SW, Chelmsford, England, is 
easily heard in the United States, usually on 
about 24 meters. Try for him about 3 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. The call of Rugby, 
England, on short-waves is GBN and the 
channel 31 meters. 

The best time to listen for stations operat- 
ing on waves from 13 to 21 meters is from 
daybreak to about 2 P. M. As night ap- 
proaches these stations will begin to dis- 
appear. Try for the European stations from 
2 P. M. to 10 P. M., on waves from 21 to 40 
meters; the 35 to 80 meter stations usually 
reg'ster best between 6 P. M. and dawn. 

Those who wish to favor reception of 
European stations might try locating the 
antenna so that the end to which the lead-in 
is connected extends in the direction of 
Europe. 
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My Personal Score Board for 
the tudoe months starting Yass t,143/ 


The PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
will help you to victory, too! 


THIRTEEN FEET, THREE INCHES! A pole- 
vault record! That’s what Jim Blake 
trained for. And that’s what he made. 
How? By training, secretly, with the 
personal score board as his trainer. Jim 
was just an average boy who knew it 


could be done! 


Send for Your Personat Score Boarp 


Jim’s trainer can be your trainer, too. 
Fifty thousand boys like Jim are using 
this same personal score board to help 
them to leadership, to victory! Join that 
great training army! Start to-day to de- 
velop the best that’s in you. You’ve al- 
ways wanted to. Here is your big chance. 

The personal score board will show you 
the way. The easy training rules are 
printed on the back—the rules that are 
recommended by coaches and followed 
by athletes. All you have to do is to fol- 
low the rules—and every month you 
chalk up on your personal score board 
your increase in height, your gain in 
weight. Every month you find yourself 
nearer to the goal you have set for your- 
self. Secret training means vigor—health 


—leadership! 


Surrounding your own personal record 
are the records of the world of athletics. 
Names of champions, dates—everything 


you want to know about the 
stars in golf, swimming, baseball, 
boxing, track and field. 

The training rules are easy to 
follow: Plenty of exercise out- 
of-doors; nourishing food with 
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lots of fresh milk; sufficient sleep and 
rest. 4nd—one more vitally important 
rule that no athlete would think of break- 
ing—No Drinks Containinc Carrein! 
They weaken the growing body—instead 
of building it up. 

But—there is a real training-table 
drink for you—Instant Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk! There’s a drink with fla- 
vor and zip! It’s a cinch to make: Put a 
level teaspoonful of Instant Postum into 
a warm cup. Add hot (not boiling) milk. 
Sweeten to taste—stir—then taste! Fla- 
vor? Zip? Health? Right! 

Track and field events are on now, so 
don’t delay your training. Clip the cou- 
pon right away! Let’s have it, and we'll 
be glad to send you not only your 
personal score board, but a full week’s 
supply of Instant Postum—Free! Send 
the coupon—quick—before you lose it! 
Here it is! 


* oe a 


Scout Masters! Upon receipt from you of 
the individual names and addresses of 
the boys in your troop, we shall be glad 
to send to each boy this incentive to 
better health—the personal score board. 
We shall also include a week’s supply of 
Instant Postum for each boy. 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 











Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup by adding hot milk or 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 
ing, and is also easy to make. 





Name. 


Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or ob! 


B.L. 4°31 


ation, 
My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Street, 





City, 


State, 





Fill in completely—print name and address 











If you live in Canada, address Generat Foops, Luurrep, 


Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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A piit is a month in which everyone expects 
tain, rain, and then more rain. Sometimes this happen 
and again it does not. However, to the up and doing 
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Troop—whether it rains or not—it makes little difference becaus 
every Saturday finds them out on the open road with full pack 


use. 


The Scout in this il- 
lustration is wear- 
ing a No. 536 Poncho 
over bis Official 
Uniform. 


Oiled “Poncho 


A combination raincoat, sleeping bag, ground cloth, shelter 
tent and cover for Scout shoulder pack. Is opened in center for 
the head. Made of scientifically treated extra quality water- 
proof oil fabric, khaki colored. 


No. 536 Size 45” x 72” 
No. 537 Size 66” x 90” 


Price, $2.50 
Price, $4.00 


Official “Boy Scout Slicker 


Made of the best scientifically treated extra quality water- 

roof oiled fabric. Olive khaki color. Fly front. Has Official 

y Scout buttons; corduroy-faced military collar. Two 
roomy patch pockets with flaps. Order by age size. 


No. 569 Price, $4.50 
No. 570 Price, $5.75 


12 to 18 years 


Men’s Sizes 


Jold thru the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS | 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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equipped for all sorts of weather. 


A poncho or a slicker, both of which are described on this Page, 
will keep off rain—if it rains. Both are also practical for every day 


The equipment listed on these pages will suggest to Scout 
and other outdoor boys, just the things needed for April 
overnight hikes, ordinary hikes, Camp and other out- 
door activities. 


The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 63g to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.75 


Official Woolen Stockings 


ery practical and durable. Heavy of weight, stocking made 
to give the utmost service and comfort. Reinforced heels and 
toes. Made from olive drab yarn. 


No. 527 Price, $1.25 





Model of No. 520 and No. 527 Stockings 


New Official All Wool Stockings 


Made of pure olive drab heather wool which gives a soft 
absorptive cushion to the feet. Extra reinforcements have 
been added to the heel and toe to make a rugged stocking that 
will stand up under hard wear. 


No. 520 $ 1.35 


a 


TROOP CAMPS 


If your Troop has a Camp of its own, be sure that you 
send for the special Camp Catalog gotten out by the 
Boy Scouts of America, before you buy equipment for 
it. We will save you money. 
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Official “Boy Scout Sweater t Official “Boy Scout (ook Kit 
We Pay Made of heavy 


An all-worsted crew-neck gauge seamless 


Sweater. Made of medium- Shipping Charges! “Wear-Ever”’ alu- 


weight woolen worsted. minum.Outfitcon- 


cpects 
Ppens 

































doing op Sonar emivoldened el The Supply Department offers a most wu poems Gab: 
>Cause pre Fo sewed on. Just the complete service. Every article, with ing Lada iat 
= thing to wear on those long few exceptions, will be sent shipping which stick may 
pack, hikes and very essential for charges prepaid. be inserted for 
ee et In every case where the article is not oe 
Sizes 30 to 46. 4 shipped prepaid, the description will comet aking 
wed *‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT cup and stew pan, 
. also service plate 
Page, : This makes it very easy to order by orsoupbow!. Kerk 
“vy day No. 516 Price, $3.50 . . and spoon includ- 
"y day mail. You simply state the number, the okt Mites acts do 
t ‘ : ‘ quantity wanted, the name of the article lock together; do ae 
Official First —Aid “Belt Kit and when necessary state size and wales not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 
COUts Figure up the total cost of the articles No. 1200 Price, $2.00 
April you order, and that is all. 
P Your order will be delivered to the 
ft Out- post office or railroad company within Official ‘Boy Scout Haversack 
24 hours after we receive it. 
t 
niform of 
nd shaped An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of ens with the approval of the d yy te 
American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the Fie 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the * aaa : , 
essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and — XQ Adopted after many months ee and —_ 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 2 BORE WIERD PERSSEE, HERPES PAS COREA COMPING URN TTS. 
we hike ‘ It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
No 1 548 Price. 75c Official ‘Boy Scout —Axes today and is the most practical article of a Scout's Equipment. 
, _ Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one No. 573 Price, $2.50 
= solid asec ny wer , coated with rust-resisting 
ish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leath . 
cof eaa pm ° ee ver eree Official “Boy Scout Compass 
1 » . 
$2 75 No. 1510 *“*Plumb”’ Brand Price, $1.75 Heavily magnetized, 
: Jegniade Dias : delicately balanced and 
No. 1507 Collins’’ Brand Price, $1.75 passe sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lift the needle off 
; center point when lid of 
cing made case is closed. Dial is of : : 
heels and aluminum, Needle is of = 


Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal 
hunter case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 


Official Ground Blanket 


Made of s cially constructed finely woven waterproof army 
duck with “‘Eisner-Dupont’’ waterproof coating on the inside 
of the cloth. Will not peel off. Olive drab; no seams. A single 
waterproof sheet with brass grommets and ball and socket 
fasteners. Size 54 x 66 inches. 


No. 606 Price, $3.00 


$1.25 










No. 1466 


Official “Boy Scout Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless “‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum. Enclosed 
in a removable tight-fitting khaki felt cover which when wet 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is concave to fit hips. Capacity, little 
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ves a soft Over one quart. 
rear No. 1466 Price, $2.00 
$1.35 om : ‘Drinking (up Official “Boy Scout “Blanket 
Official Firemaking Set / 
Nickel plated, stamped with : An economical all-wool blanket of a quality that will wear 
Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket Scout a «a Collapsible style and wear. These blankets are just what you want for —— 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is with cover. wear, camping and outdoor use. Very strong and durable. 







that you especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package Stamped in center with the Official Boy Scout seal. Weight 
ut by the tinder furnished. 314 \bs. Size 60 in. x 80 in. 
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No. 1172 Price, $3.50 











No. 1532 Price, $1.00 No. 1007 Each, 20c 













If desired orders may he sentto 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE 9W. WASHINGTON ST. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST 
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Send for your copy of 


““WORLD RECORDS” 


Compliments of 
Firestone 


A new Firestone booklet, containing latest official 
data, of interest to every boy in athletics. 





Tiretred-uppers heavy army 
duck in white, suntan or 
brown with harmonizing trim; 
moulded sole of high grade 
tan compound, heavy ribbed 
toe bumper, Koolfoot insole. 


Not satisfied until the ultimate, the supreme 
achievement is reached, Firestone doffs its 
hat to those who, also following this de- 
termination, have made world records. 


Perhaps you are a boy who dreams of a day to come when your 
name will be inscribed among the winners. Then think of a record as 
merely a target to be shattered. 


Firestone, maker of Footwear, Supreme in Sportwear, wants you to 
have a list of the world’s records, brought up to date, in a pocket 
size booklet, with an introduction and some interesting sidelights 
written by a well known sports writer. Just fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to Firestone. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Commander - uppers white, sun- 


tan or brown duck with harmon- 
izing trim: cleated gray sole, 


he ribbed toe b 2 
A 


Trooper-uppers of suntan, brown 
or white duck. Red moulded ef- 
fect sole. heavy vertical ribbed 
toe bumper, Koolfoot insole. 


irest 
Footwear 


SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet “WORLD RECORDS" for which 
| enclose 2c postage. 

My Name Is. 

My Home Is At 


When answering advertisements 


KYFR Radio Lone Scout 
Tribe 


Wit the cooperation of 
radio station KYFR, 
Scout Executive W. G. Ful- 
ton has developed a very in- 
teresting radio-tribe program 
in connection with the Mis- 
souri Valley Area Council, 
as represented by the Rural 
Scout Committee of the 
Council. This Committee acts 
as Tribe Committee of the Radio Tribe, and 
a program is broadcast on a bi-monthly 
basis, featuring “‘Bud and Bob,” farmer Boy 
Scouts, as well as talks by prominent 
Scouters, individual talent, musical numbers, 
and skits. 

A special mailing-packet has been pre- 
pared which is sent to all boys who acquire 
about membership in the Tribe. This 
package contains an application blank for 
membership, Lone Scout Instructions, and 
other information. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Lone Scout 


National Boy Scout 
Press Association 
Meeting 


(THE National Boy Scout 
Press Association of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is 
to hold its Annual Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 24th and 25th. 

The Lone Scout Division 
will have the opportunity to 
make a real contribution to 
the Convention by exhibiting Amatey 
Publications, old-time “‘ ALSAPS” as well a: 
those now being published. This should hy 
of particular interest to Old-time Lon 
Scouts. 

A Special Rating Plan together with an jn. 
formation sheet has been prepared, and Lone 
Scout J. Hugh Taylor, who is Chairman of 
the Exhibit Committee will gladly give }js 
prompt attention to all inquiries. His address 
is Catalpa Roads, Linthicum Heights, Md. 

Every Scout who 





Upon receipt of the 
registration fee, the 
applicant is immedi- 
ately issued a KYFR 
Tribe membership 
certificate and a re- 
ceipt. Upon complet- 
ing the Tenderfoot 
requirements, a regu- 
lar Standard Certifi- 
cate of Membership 
is issued, together with 
a Tenderfoot Badge 
and a Lone Scout 
Shoulder Medallion. 

Scouts outside of 
this Council’s territory 
may be registered as 
honorary members of 
the Tribe, and their 
application for Scout 
membership is for- 
warded to the Execu- 








has passed the Jour. 
nalism Merit Badge 
requirements, or who 
is, or has been editor 
of a chartered Lone 
Scout paper, or who 
has earned the Gold 
Quill of the Contriby. 
tor Program of Lone 
Scouting, is eligible 
for membership in the 
Boy Scout Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Conserving Our 
Forests 
Charles L. Lott, R. R. 
No. 4, Gettysburg, Pa. 
HIS is a vital prob- 
lem; if we do not 
help save the forests, 
planting trees, pre- 
venting and fighting 
forest fires, our timber 








tive in charge of the 
territory in which they 
live. This plan is ap- 
proved of by the Ex- 
ecutives of Fargo, Grand Forks, and Minot, 
N. D 


Members of the Tribe will have an Annual 
Rally in connection with the Area Rally of 
the Missouri Valley Council, and they will 
be privileged to attend the Council Camp. 
Eagle Scout Melvin Munger of Bismarck, 
N. D., has been designated Local Council 
Lone Scout Chief, to handle all correspond- 
ence with Tribe members. 


Three Brothers, All Eagles 

OBERT, Jack, and Frank Remsnyder 

of Tonawanda, Pa., were all three 
awarded the high honor of Eagle rank by the 
General Sullivan Council recently. Robert 
Remsnyder started Scouting as a Lone Scout 
in February of 1927; while a Lone Scout he 
passed all of the requirements up te Saga- 
more Lodge and First Class rank. He 
organized and became the first Chief of the 
Awandac Tribe of Lone Scouts. Later he 
transferred from Lone Scouting into Troop 
No. 1, where both his brothers were members. 
Lone Scout Robert has had a very worth- 
while and typical experience in the field of 
Scouting. He attended Camp Brule of the 
Local Council for three seasons, and earned 
fifteen of his twenty-two Merit Badges while 
there. He has served his Troop as a Patrol 
Leader since March Ist of this year. 
The other two brothers are twins, age 
sixteen years. After Robert became a Lone 
Scout the twins joined Troop No. 1. They 
too have made outstanding records as Scouts 
in connection with Troop relations. 
Mr. Remsnyder, who is justly proud of his 
boys, states that he expects his fourth son 
to join Troop No. 1 as soon as he becomes 
twelve years of age, and hopes that he will 
earn the Eagle Badge in even less time than 
did his brothers. All three boys earned 
their camp money and expenses by selling 
newspapers, caddying at Country Clubs, and 
running errands in the neighborhood. This 
is the kind of Scouting that counts. We 





extend congratulations to the Father and 
to his three Scout boys. 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Lone Scout W. Hobson 
Roughton, Inverness, Ala. 


supply will be con- 
pletely exhausted ina 
few years. 

Let us look at the damage wrought by 
forest fires alone, during the last seventeen 
years in Pennsylvania. In 1913 there were 
937 fires, burning over 386,267 acres. In 
1930, 1,597 fires burned over 256,581 acres. 
In 1926 there were 2,917 fires, which burned 
over but 224,255 acres. The public is 
growing careless, but the State government 
keeps these fires under control, so that each 
year less ground is burned over. The public 
needs to be educated, and when the time 
comes when cooperation is successfully es- 
tablished between the public and the Gov- 
ernment, the forests will thrive. 

Much needless destruction can be pre- 
vented by careful lumbering; cut only 
mature and well developed trees for lumber- 
ing purposes, and dead and deformed trees 
for fuel. Then, for every tree cut, plant two. 
Many say that the present timber supply 
is inexhaustible; this is true—during their 
life-time, but what will future generations 
do? 

Lone Scouts, if you wish to do a real 
good turn, work for this cause, and partic 
pate in the National Nut Tree Planting 
Project. Your State Government will 
supply you with trees to plant at a mod- 
erate price. Let us all help to protect our 
forests. 


Blackhawk Area Council 

Scout EXECUTIVE George C. Dreis 

bach, of Rockford, Ill., reports that a 
full-time leader has been employed for the 
leadetship of the Lone Scouts and Farm 
boys, as represented by the 657 one-room, 
one-teacher schools throughout the five 
counties of the Area. This is an outstanding 
effort to make Scouting available under 
competent leadership to every farm boy 
who wants to be a Scout. At least one 
Lone Scout will be in each school, and the 
schools are being supplied a copy of the Boy 
Scout handbook, through the cooperation 
of various organizations. Each Lone Scout 
will belong to a District Tribe holding meets 
ings once a month on a Saturday afternoo 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








F YOU want to know how rapidly gliding 
| is developing, just sit in, as I did, at a 
dinner where the most famous gliders of the 
world, the men making records more rapidly 
than books can be written about them, are 
talking over their work. This was my good 


fortune, at the dinner of the American 
Glider League, on the steamship Stuttgart, 
when Wolf Hirth, prize-winner at Wasser- 
kuppe, William Hawley Bowlus, who built 
the glider in which Lindbergh flew in Cali- 
fornia and in which the world’s duration 
record was made; Jack O'Meara, who made 
that record: Baron Koenig von Warthausen, 
who flew around the world in a small glider 
equipped with a low-powered motor, and 
other human birds, were discussing possi- 
bilities in their line for the immediate future, 
and telling stories of their experiences. 

The talk turned to the possibility of 
making a gliding flight all the way 
across the United States, which Haw- 
ley Bowlus thought could be done if 
sufficient altitude could be attained, 
and if the weather were favorable. 
He told of a gliding flight that he 
made in California, six hours in dura- 
ion, and then the wind dropped for 
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twenty minutes. ‘“‘I did not have altitude 
enough,” he said, “‘to stay up, and had to 
make a landing. I had hardly come to earth 
when the wind sprang up again and blew for 
forty-eight hours. If I had been able to 
stay in the air over that period of dead calm, 
I would have had a good chance to make a 
fne record.” One of his pupils, Jack 
('Meara, did make a record of over fifteen 
hours in the air. 

Wolf Hirth said that he was confident that 
he could soar across the English Channel if 
he could afford to wait for suitable weather. 
The distance, he said, is not great, but the 
varying wind currents over the water make it 
adificult problem. At the Syracuse glider 
meet one of the pilots looked at his anemome- 
ter or wind-speed registering instrument, 
and saw that it was showing hardly two to 
three miles an hour, almost zero. Then he 
casually said, “I think I will try a flight,” 
took off, and soared for a long time. The up- 
currents were very strong; his flight shows 
that, when the wind is rising or moving up 
and down in what are called “thermal cur- 
tats,” it may seem quite calm on the ground, 
but the vertical currents caused by the 
heating of the ground 1aay be very strong. 

Mr. Bowlus thought that boys as young as 
twelve years old might be able to become 
gliding pilots, and that some boys showed a 
suprising aptitude for gliding. He was 
interested in the construction of a glider with 
ismall detachable motor that could be used 
on the glider something like an outboard 
Motor used on a boat, for flying from place to 
place; it could be taken off for straight 
Saring flights. Baron von Warthausen’s 
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world flight has attracted much attention to 
the light, low-powered machine, and im- 
portant manufacturing interests are at work 
along these lines. 

With so much activity and the engineering 
skill of the world focussing on this develop- 
ment of gliding—the light, low-powered 
airplane—many new designs in gliders are 
coming out, and refinements in construction 
are progressing rapidly. Instruments of 
different kinds have been tried to assist the 
pilot to find favorable currents of air. Wolf 
Hirth believed that birds had some special 
senses that enabled them to tell where air 
currents were. He said that at Wasserkuppe 
they had tried—evidently to take the place 
of this sense for men—an electrical instru- 
ment using a small current from batteries, 
extending out twelve or fifteen 
feet in front of the fuselage. This 
gave an audible sound or buzz- 
© ing noise so that the pilot could 

hear by means of earphones the 
variation in the sound caused by 
the winds that were rising or fall- 
ing and could thus seek out the 
rising currents. He had found 
many good places in the moun- 
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tainous regions of the east, in the Alleghanies | 
and the Adirondacks, that were suitable for 
soaring and sail-planing. 

Next to the actual flying of full-size gliders, 
experimental flights using models is im- 
portant and at Wasserkuppe they make 
glider models and use them for trying out 
their designs. How this is done is described 
for you by one of the Wasserkuppe men, now 
with a company making sailplanes in Pitts- 
burgh, in the following article. 


Flying of Sailplane Models 
By Martin Schempp 

[HE glider sport is making its way through 

America and busy model aircraft builders 
already have found that building and flying 
sailplane models is even more interesting than 
propelled models. Glider models are usually 
started either by hand or by using a small 
rubber slingshot, like the shockcord start of 
full-size sailplanes. The latter method, of 
course, leads to much longer flights than if a 
simple handstart is used. However, the 
model builder wants to see his ship in an 
actual soaring flight, and the question is how 
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to get the model into the upcurrents which 
will carry it up hundreds of feet and keep it 
soaring for many minutes. 

Here are a few hints about proper starting 
methods and how to chose the right terrain 
to let the model soar like its big brothers, the 
man, carrying soaring planes. 


Tue CHoIce OF THE TERRAIN 


There are two principal kinds of upwinds, 
the slope upwind and the thermal upwind. 
The first is found at rather steep slopes 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. k 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award 


will go to all tying contestants. 
Letters must be written or 


month of issue. 
The subject this month is: 


or typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. 
Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIF E, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the 


he best working drawing of a model glider, from which a model may be made. 
wings must be received on or before April 15, 1931. 
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What would 


You do 


...1f you were in the Switch Towere 








How would you dispatch these trains? Here is where your 
railroad knowledge will come in handy. Look at this picture 
closely. It is only one of hundreds of different set-ups that any 
boy can make with Lionel tracks, switches and other accessories, 
Make your Lionel railroad lifelike, real, full of action. Side- 
track the freight, send the transcontinental flyer speeding on— 
move the work train into position— operate your switches. That 
is the real fun in Lionel railroading. Be sure to get some of 
the new Lionel accessories for your railroad. Add new ones 
from time to time and watch your Lionel railroad grow. Write 
today for the Lionel Railroad Planning Book. It’s free! 


Here are the Lionel accessories as numbered in the picture 


4, Lionel Crossover Track—willen- 
able you to make a large variety 
of track layouts for your Lionel 
railroad. 


1. Derrick Car—you can raise or 
lower the boom, swing it from 
side to side, and hoist weights 
with the pulley and tackle. 


2. Semaphore — automatic control, 
electrically illuminated, As train 
approaches red light shines, train 
stops. A short interval—light 
changes to green—train proceeds. 


w 
- 


Automatic Train Control—when 
train approaches red light shows 
and automatically stops. After 
interval, light changes to green 
and train proceeds, 


3. Signal Tower —illuminated— 6 
equipped with two knife switches 
for ‘‘Distant-Control” of all trains 
and accessories. 


Crossing Gates—electrically illu- 
minated, automatic control. When 
train approaches gates go down. 
When train passes gates go up. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
Dept. B_ 15 East 26th Street, New York City 


LIONEL 


ELEGT RIC - TRALNS 


Standard of the World Since 1900 
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DO YOU WANT 
A COLOR COPY OF 
THIS FOR FRAMING? 
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TUFTED Pro-phy-lac-tic 


To reach and clean every part of every 
tooth, use this brush. Especially if your 
molars (back teeth) are troublesome. Try 
it. See how the famous tufted toe reaches 


back teeth. In all colors; 50¢. 
iy you do not feel a tingling glow of 
health in your gums after brushing 
your teeth, please try one of the modern 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes. They 
have the long, pearly bristles that insure 
health-giving gum massage, and thor- 
ough cleansing of teeth. 

Brush from the base to the tips of the 
teeth, uppers and lowers separately. This 
is the method which dentists advise. 
You will feel how the extra-resilient 
bristles s-p-t-e-a-d. How they firmly but 
gently massage the gum margins. How 
the sharply pointed tufts reach and clean 
between the teeth. 

The gum massage is automatic, pto- 
duced by ingenious Pro-phy-lac-tic de- 
sign and quality bristle. While you are 
polishing the teeth to gleaming bright- 





A beautiful full-color reprint of this picture, 11 by 14 inches 
on heavy art paper without any advertising, will be sent for 4¢ in 
stamps and one side of a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush box. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-14 Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 
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White Teeth ... Healthy Gums 


the longer Pro-phy-lac-tic bristles 
bring both benefits 





MASSO Pro-phy-lac-tic 


The newest small-type brush. Designed 
by a committee of the dental profession 
for maximum cleaning of inter-dental 
crevices, and correct gingival friction. 
Note the pointed, wide-spaced tufts; 50¢. 


ness, you automatically do good to your 
gums. The blood supply is energized. 
Tissues are firmed. Oral resistance is 
strengthened. 

Don’t expect such results from brushes 
of lesser quality, whose bristles get flabby 
after a few wettings in water. Pro-phy- 
lac-tic bristle comes from France, Russia, 
and all world markets. It is the first-cut 
from the butt end, and its “liveness” 
and resistance to water can be recognized 
in its almost-transparent pearly color. 

Because we make Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushes right in our own New 
England plant, and have done so since 
1888, they carry the broadest guarantee 
in the field: If for any reason at all 
their service fails to satisfy, we will send 
you a new brush without charge. 


When answering advertisements 





which are facing the wind. The airstream 
first blowing undisturbed horizontally, finds 
the mountain in its way and is forced to 
climb over it, thereby causing an upcurrent, 
the strength of which, of course, depends on 
the speed of the wind and the angle and 
shape of the slope (see drawing 1). Ridges 
with an almost vertical slope create eddies 
near the ground instead of a smooth up- 
current and are therefore not suited for 
flying glider models unless we have means 
of getting the models into the upwind far 
out from the edge of the ridge. The thermal 
upceurrents are produced by the unequal 
heating of the ground. For instance, a sandy 
spot is heated much faster by the sunrays 
than dark pine woods near by; the warmer air 
above the sand rises and forms a thermal up- 
wind channel. These upcurrents are often 
strong enough in the summertime to carry 
up a large sailplane hundreds of feet and 
certainly can let our motorless model soar 
and climb to surprising heights. Remember, 
however, that the mentioned woods are also 
heated gradually during a hot afternoon. 
After sunset, the upwind conditions will be 
just reversed. The sand has given away all 
its heat as quickly as it took it in during the 
day, while the more economical woods start 
to reflect the stored heat in the evening. 
Therefore in the evening the air above the 
woods will be heated and rise and be the right 
place for soaring flight (see sketch 2-3). 
If there is a glider club active in your city, 
follow them out to their soaring terrain and 
by watching their planes rise in the up- 
currents, you can easily pick the best spots 
for starting your model gliders. Or still 
better, let’s go to our original teachers in 
soaring flight, the birds. A soaring hawk’s 
effortless climb without any flap of its wings 
will be the best indicator where to look for 
upcurrents of both mentioned kinds. It is also 
important, in picking out a starting place, to 
have it clear of any obstacles; a tree or build- 
ing, even lying in the upwind zone, will create 
air eddies and may bring the glider to an 
early and unhappy landing (see sketch 4). 


THE Start 

The start always has to be made directly 
into the wind. If the wind speed should be 
faster than the flying or better gliding speed 
of your model, then it is better to wait for 
a day with less wind, or the model already in 
the start will be driven backward and prob- 
ably be broken in landing. Sailplane models 
usually are comparatively heavy, giving them 
a high-flying speed to overcome stronger 
winds. After the question of the starting 
place is settled, the right starting apparatus 
has to be set up. A rubber band, the same 
as is used for propelled models, of about from 
ten to twenty feet in length, is fastened to two 
wooden rods driven in the ground at a dis- 
tance of five feet, close to the edge of the 
ridge (see drawing). A small ring is fastened 
to the middle of the rubber string, and this 
ring put in the half-open nose hook of the 
model. The glider is held by the tail, pulled 
back to stretch the rubber band and let go. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
It will shoot out into the air, start to plide 
downward and, as soon as it reaches t]¢ 
rising aircurrents, flatten its glide more and 
more, start to soar and finally climb. If th, 
controls have been set in neutral position fo 
a straight flight, your glider soon will come 
out of the upwind zone, lose altitude and lanq 
in a glide. Therefore to keep it in the rising 
aircurrents you have to set the contro); 
properly to make it fly in wide circles. Thi 
will result in much longer and higher soaring 
flights. ; 


, Tue Kire Srart 

One of the finest starting methods fo 
glider models, which also can be used in fiat 
country, is the kite start. Every boy knows 
how to make a kite either of the usual tr. 
angle or the better box type. 

A small time releaser as used by photog. 
raphers is fastened to the kite (in its center 
of gravity), and the tail of the model hangs 
on to the release, which is set for its longest 
time. The kite is now pulled up into the 
wind, the soarer will be released and mike 
beautiful long glide. Instead of using such g 
release-device, a simple glider carrier can be 
built which carries the model up to the fly. 
ing kite using the kite line as a track and the 
wind as the pushing power. Even severa| 
models can be sent up to the kite by this 


method. Here is the construction of such 4 
model carrier. Take a very light wooden 
rod about two feet long and fasten wire loops 
to each end. A few inches from one end place 
a cross rod which should be about two feet 
long and have a steel wire at right angles 


at each end firmly attached with string, 
Three small strips from an aluminum or any 
other light metal sheet are cut according to 
the drawing and provided with holes. Two 
of these are bent at right angles and the 
third a somewhat lunger one in a U shape, and 
tightened to the first rod with string. 4 
piece of thin steel wire is put through the 
holes in these metal strips, bending it at the 
same time as shown in the sketch. This 
makes the whole release-mechanism. It js 
important to build this apparatus as light as 
possible. The glider is now hung up ona 
short string by the tail and a loop in the 
string put between the two legs of the U 
shaped metal strip over the steel wire. The 
glider wings are now laying against the wire 
frame of the cross rod, offering their entire 
surface to the wind pressure. Pull the kite 
line through the wire loops and the whole 


‘carrier as far up the line as possible. Now 


the wind will have to do the rest of the work 
by pushing the model all the way up along 
the line to the kite. When the carrier is 
bumping against the kite the steel release 
wire is moved back, the tail loop slips off the 
wire and the model drops and starts its flight. 
Do not forget to set the controls always for 
spiral flight or you may have difficulty'to 
find your model again. 


The prize-winning drawing for February 
was submitted by David V. Keller, San Diego, 
California. 


“Them Were the Happy Days” 


(Continued from page 27) 


the important discovery that, by drawing 
my great toe down the basin side I could 
make a funny squeaking noise! Unlike 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, I did not 
escape from the fire unharmed, nevertheless 
being rescued from a fiery furnace was, it 
seems, not as important to my mind as mak- 
ing a squeaking noise with my big toe on the 
side of the wash basin. 

Another time after a bath, I remember 
escaping, stark naked, and toddling to the 
front doer but before I could get outdoors I 
was captured by my laughing mother who 
hastily draped my small figure with the towel. 
I was evidently too young at that time to 
be guilty of feeling shame, even though I 
did appear in public as naked as the cupids 
on old fashioned valentines.—Here the film 
is cut. What went before and what followed 
this baby escapade left no record or if it 
did, then that particular memory compart- 
ment in my brain is locked and I have lost 
the key. 

I also recollect when I called a pigeon a 
pige-gee, and did not know that things in 
the distance appear smaller than those near- 
by, therefore the pigeons flying round the 
roof of a distant house, and the flies on the 
window pane under my nose, being appar- 
ently the same size, I thought that the flies 
were also pigeons, and when someone laugh- 
ingly attempted to explain the difference I 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


x 


did not understand. Evidently I was but 
just learning to talk at that time. But why 
do I remember this incident at all? Flies 
and pigeons are not unusual or startling 
creatures, now if it had been lions and tigers 
I saw flying around the house tops, there 
might be a real reason for remembering it. 

I can even remember some of my infantile 
dreams, not as dreams, however, but as if 
the occurrences really happened. Thi real 
incidents I give have all been verified by my 
parents and are not <ireams. I walked when 
I was eight months old and, boys, | have 
been hiking ever since, but do not remember 
my first attempts. 


NCE I was ill. The room was darkened 
and people tiptoed in and out. My 
father came quietly in and seated himself by 
the side of the crib where he proceeded te 
whittle a stick, he was a great whittler, and 
soon he produced a wooden man about ss 
inches high, whose legs tapered to a shatp 
point, and whose outstretched arms held 
two paddle-shaped sticks. Father next tied 
a cotton string over me and across one én 
of the crib to the other end, to my delight, 
balanced this funny man on the string, while 
he gently rocked the cradle. ; 
The crib stood about thirty inches high 
with spindle legs resting on rockers; the to? 
was enclosed in a railing about eighte® 
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the kite No matter what sport stirs your blood 
1e whole and renews your energy...golf, swim- 
a Now ming, tennis, baseball . .. you will play 
the work © ° 

up along better and play safer, if you guar: the 
carrier is vital zone of your body by wearing the 
wre best athletic supporter you can buy. 
SO 1e 

its flight. J) That means PAL, the de luxe supporter 


ways for 


‘phe: At which college coaches and trainers 
iculty: to 


choose for their varsity teams. Stout, 
; tubber-cored ribs...an exclusive PAL 
February i feature...reinforce its soft, knitted 
un Diego, - - 

pouch and give super-support without 
binding or chafing. Superb quality and 
design add long life, lasting comfort 
and unmatched economy. In three 
styles at two prices, $1.00 and $1.50. 


BIKE is a simpler type, whose ingenious 
Bat bes design and sturdy strength have kept 
1: Flics (Ut the safety standard of American 
startling J athletes for 56 years. More widely used 
nd tigers HJ today than any other supporter made. 
ado Fifty cents to $1.25. Sold by drug- 
infantie [ag sts and sporting goods dealers every- 
but as if / Where, any Bauer & Black supporter 
The re! MJ is the best you can buy at its price. 
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inches high, and over all was an arched frame 
to support mosquito netting. There is an ex- 
ample of this style of cradle or crib at the 
Roosevelt House at 28 East 20th Street, New 
York, in which the former President was 
rocked to sleep when he too was a wee baby. 

It was the custom, and a good one too, 
for farmers to drive to market in Cincinnati, 
with farm products for the people—real fresh 
fruit, flowers, vegetables that never saw the 
inside of a cold storage plant. Many of 
these farmer folks would drive in the day 
before market day, and park their wagons 
in the tavern yard over night. 

There was a window where we once lived 
overlooking a marketman’s yard. I was 
older then but still a child. My cousin Tom 
and I balanced ourselves precariously across 
the window sill that we might see the market 
wagons drive in. Our dangerous position so 
alarmed a young farmer that he begged us to 
drop back inside the house, his pleas only 
made us giggle. He threatened us but that 
was even more fun. In desperation he shook 
from a deep pan a great cake of maple sugar 
and promised us, if we would drop back into 
the house, he would toss the sugar in the 
window. 

We did not giggle at this. We quickly 
dropped inside the window and an instant 
after, the great cake of maple sugar smashed 
on the floor! But our mothers discovered us, 
took the sugar from us and, much to our 
disgust, served us only sinall pieces. The 
man has probably been dead for many, many 
years but the memory of that maple sugar 
is just as much alive to-day as it was the 
day when that generous cake of sweetness 
came sailing in the window. .. . 

My sister, who is two years younger than 
I, could not yet walk, but only crept on her 
hands and knees, while I piloted her to the 
pantry where a butter firkin filled with 
brown sugar stood on the floor under a shelf. 
I noticed that the lid was tipped to one side. 
As I reached for the sugar out sprang a 
bigfat rat! My little sister’s screams brought 
mother to the spot, and I received a repri- 
mand on that occasion, punctuated by a 
slipper—yes, there is really a reason for re- 
membering that incident. 

I was older, now, it must have been about 
1854. At that time the Know Nothings 
were making things interesting. They com- 
posed a secret society opposed to foreign 
emigrants, their answer to all questions was, 
*T don’t know.” In Cincinnati they wore 
black glazed caps, even in summer, while the 
foreigners wore tall-crowned felt hats. When 
the two factions met there was a Donny- 
brook Fair fight, and great fun for the small 
boys of those belligerent times. Both fac- 
tions may have been a bit lawless, but both 
would instantly have united to lynch the 
modern, murderous gunmen of our big 
cities. Even now we have people who take 
pride in knowing very little, but we call 
them Reds because they are color blind to 
all other colors. . . . 

The big boy next door was Stanley 
Mathews, who, in maturity occupied a 
Supreme Court bench at Washington, D. C., 
Stanley gave me a firefly with which to set 
off a fire cracker. I pretended to try and 
light the fire cracker with the tail of the 
firefly, to the great delight of Stanley 
Mathews and his brothers Ben and Joe. 
But this was plain deception, for well I knew 
the difference between a firefly and a lucifer 
or shanghai match. Shame on you Judge! 
Your little neighbor was a naturalist. 


The Obedient Bubble 


BUBBLES, like many other objects, are 


responsibe to electrical influence. 


-well-blown soap bubble may be led about all 


over a table by means of a piece of sealing 
wax that has been rubbed briskly with 
flannel. Get a good strong soap solution 
and blow the bubble of moderate size so that 
its walls are not too thin. Then dislodge it 
from the pipe or tube on to a table cloth. 
On the soft material the bubble will not burst 
soon. Now get the sealing wax and make the 
rubbing flannel warm and dry. Rub for a few 
moments and finally hold the point of the 
stick towards the bubble. The electrical 
influence will be so great that the bubble will 
come towards the stick and eventually may 
be drawn right up in the air. A curious thing 
happens if the stick is held at some distance 
from the bubble. The electrical influence 
makes itself felt but it is not of sufficient 
power to make the bubble leave the table 
What happens is that the part of the bubble 
nearest the stick is drawn out so that the 





whole thing resembles an egg in its shape. 





She thought: 
“I won't sit next to a boy 
with ‘B.O.’, no matter how 

nice he is.” 

Yet, to be polite, 

She said: 

“Please, may I change my 
_ seat? It’s hard to see the 
blackboard from here.” 
















His classmates always 


— avoided him 
... until he ended ‘B. O.’ 


HEY cheered him like mad on 

the football field—pbut avoided 
him in the classroom. At parties, 
too, not a girl wanted to dance with 
him. In spite of his pleasant man- 
ners, good looks, fine athletic record, 
he was unpopular. 

Then his coach had a frank talk 
with him about ‘*B.O."’, body odor. 
Suggested a simple safeguard . . . 
What a difference it has made! Today 
he is prominent in class affairs, liked 
by everyone. He knows the easy way 
to keep perspiration odorless. 


B. O.” a serious handicap 


In school, in business, all through life 
—people shun the **B.O.”’ offender. 
And, worst of all, he seldom realizes 
why he is unpopular. Though pores 
give off a quart of odor-causing waste 
daily, we don’t notice ‘* B.O."” én our- 
selves because we soon become used 
to an ever-present odor. But others 
quickly detect the faintest trace of it. 


Why take chances when it’s so 
easy to be safe? Just wash and bathe 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


Jor face, hands, bath. 


(Body Odor) 


with Lifebuoy. It lathers generously 
—even in hardest water. Its creamy, 
abundant, antiseptic lather purifies 
pores, removes all odor. Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant, extra-clean scent—that van- 
ishes as you rinse—tells you you're 
safe from offending. 

There’s nothing better than 
Lifebuoy for keeping the skin clear 
and healthy. Its bland, deep-cleans- 
ing lather frees clogged pores of im- 
purities—helps keep away pimples 
that spoil many a boy’s looks. 


Safeguards health, too 


The Life Extension Institute tells us 
that 27 diseases may be spread by 
germs picked up by the hands. 
Lifebuoy’s antiseptic lather removes 
these germs as well as dirt. That’s 
why you should wash hands often— 
and always before eating with Lifebuoy. 

Play the‘ Wash-up game”’ to help 
keep well. Mail coupon below for a 
free Wash-up Chart and a “‘ get ac- 
quainted”’ cake of Lifebuoy. Try it— 
it’s great fun. 








cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 


Name. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 294, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up” Chart and a Trial 





Address 








City. : State. 
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One tire 


for two wheels. . 











rubber 


a new idea in 


You could hardly use this odd Goodyear Tire on an 
automobile. It is made for tractors and certain types 
of road-building machinery. But it shows’ you how 
Goodyear engineers are constantly making new and 
useful articles out of that marvelously durable ma- 
terial—rubber. 

Rubber comes from a tree that grows mostly in the 
southern Orient—such places as Sumatra and Java. 
In the beginning it is just a vegetable sap. But when 
Goodyear scientists have made it into Tires, or Heels, 
or Flooring, or hundreds of other products, rubber is 
stronger and tougher than steel. 

The real name of the two-wheeled tire in the picture 
is Rubber Crawler. It wears far longer on tractors and 
other types of big machines that crawl, than the usual 
iron tread. And it allows these machines to operate at 
much higher speeds, and with much less jiggling and 
shaking to travel over rough and hilly ground. 

Goodyear is always making something better or 
something new. It is one of the many reasons Goodyear 
Tires are so strong and durable. Has your father heard 


of the latest improvements in Goodyear Tires? 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Think and Grin 
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despite all 

And ~~ 

APRIL Ist—yes, we know it’s April Fools’ Too Many Turns meee 
Day for, heading the parade of one, here First Crass: In the spring, Johnny, the soberest 0: 
comes the chief standard-bearer. Now, fel- Western Indians have a grass dance at which the driver 
lows, do you mean to say that you will let they bury the hatchet. he’s watchi 
him put over anything this month? No! TenverFoot: Good idea. I think ['l| he’s enter’ 
Well, fellows, let us do the putting over. Let’s have one, too, and I'll bury the lawn-mower, hand or wi 
show Old-Idle-Five-Minutes that he is march- we're going 
ing right up against a brick wall. Let’s heave A Hole Lot bag. Not 
a few bricks at him by way of advance notice. Native: What do you think of the v aes 
For all the best bricks heaved—that is, for eden tha eee ae Sree a the wel oe = 
all the jokes accepted and published—Boy Visrtor: Pretty big, I'll say. had a blac! 
Scout Diaries will be awarded. . “The cl 


Dew Is Due 
How do you account for the 


Tucker to 


Drawing from Nature shat he’s d 


TEACHER: 

















The class had been told to bring things to phenomenon of dew? bis mind.” 
school for drawing lesson, and just as the Boy: Well, you see, the earth revolves on Coach he 
lesson was about to begin, a small boy was its axis every twenty-four hours, and in con- own car, lea 
found standing tearfully at his teacher s desk. sequence of the tremendous pace, it perspires “Jolly’s | 

“T’ve swallowed my object,” he explained. freely. observes 

“What was it?” asked the teacher anx- - ee w 
iously. E: : Reckless him up.” 

A banana,” replied the would-be artist. “What kind of a car have you got?” But thou 
“T got a Wreck.” try to brigl 
“A Wreck?” the brightes 
“Yep. Every time I park it, a dozen He swallow 
people come up and ask me if I’ve reported something | 
the accident yet.” says: “I'd @ 
S’tew Bad leave me al 
enough! 
Youne Brive: Now, dear, what will I get We can 
if I cook a dinner like that for you every feels, and we 
day this year? other end o} 
Hussy: My life insurance. pulling into 
Didn’t Give Full Particulars “You can 

Little David had always been regarded by declares Fi 
his relative as particularly clever. Still, though this | 
he rather outdid himself when a rough- “Jolly’s Joll 
looking tramp invaded the yard one after- by golly, he’ 
noon and asked him where his father kept “You can 
his money. Right Fielde 

“It’s in his vest, in the kitchen,” replied do, you take 
David. If Jolly goes 

A few minutes later the tramp came be like a to 
through the kitchen doorway in a hurry, expecting hit 
much battered and torn. Antennz doesn't, they 

“Smart kid, dat!” he muttered. “Never “Liza, why didn’t you sweep down the doesn’t seem 
said a word about de old man bein’ inside cobwebs?” on our toes- 
de vest.” “T thought it was part of the radio.” “He may 


he's never iz 
Id rather ge 
we know hin 


Darn ’Em 


Seconp Cxiass Scout: There’s something 
very funny about these fifteen-cent socks. 


Behind Before 
Jack: Billy, did you ever read “Looking 


TenpverFoot: What's funny about them? Backwards”? : somebody el 
Seconp Ciass Well, every time I walk, Bitty: Yes, once, in a test, and I almost He can’t 
they run. ; got canned! battery mat 
: therub! An 
Pity Poor Dad Ipredict righ 

















Fatuer: Now, son, go play, and stop Funny thi 
asking me questions. talk things o 
N: Oh, Dad, just one more. | grown 1 
Fatuer: All right, what is it? We've come 
Son: If I was twins, which one would good luck, ar 
I be? like we're goi 
you can pic 
low. 

We see th 
A Wise Crack? vhat looks lik 
It’s a good thing for most people that a blue—a deep 
looking-glass can’t laugh. - — P 
A Standing Joke eb, rhooping it 
Teacner: Of course, you’ve read of Reh UIE, game time, an 
Columbus making an egg stand. i @| t it hadn't 
Pup: Yes, and I’ve seen another Italian = : Emery meets 
making a peanut stand. How to Know ’Em € grass out 

We ") 
Keep It Dark Brut (at the zoo): Oh, look at the hippo “Ton A sho 
i igh br 
| Nr: If you had a red onion and a white potamus! a it gang. W 
| onion in the dark, could you tell one from Situ: That’s not a hippopotamus, its 4 teen minut, 
| the other? rhinoceros. Can’t you see it has a radiator “The bus 1 
Wir: No, I don’t believe I could. cap? in front < 
Nit: Then you don’t know your onions. Deadly weall went ir 
Making One Out of Him LAWYER: You Say you saw him strike it’s Good! : | 
Manacer: You can’t go on after that with a death-dealing weapon? ays 1 bac 
Wirness: Yes, sir. bees N bys 





Lawyer: What was ii? 


Comepian: Why? ‘ 
Witness: A ily-swatter. 


Manacer: They might think it’s an encore. 





v—stiff?” 














roR ALL BOYS 
The Baseball Clown 


(Continued from page 9) 


The baseball clown has been standing back, 
hands in his pockets, shoulders drooped. 
“T guess so,” he nods, looking as dejected 






q limit to all such horseplay . . . and I’m 
afraid he’s about reached it. We can’t be 
laughed out of this Hamilton game!” 


“N-no,” I agrees, thinking to myself that as last year’s straw iat 
Jolly has laughed us into more games than , 
Pe he has out of ’em. Bet Coach is too concerned with thoughts 
EN But, anyway, I’m no hand to worry about of the game to give Jolly a real tumble, 


and it isn’t long before we’re in uniform and 
trotting out on the field to get a yell from 
the couple hundred fans from Burdette 
who’ve followed us over, which is immedi- 
ately wiped out by a roar from Hamilton. 


a lot of things that may never happen, so I 

hits the hay that night and, just to prove my 

AY nerves aren't too jumpy, I’m asleep in three 
KE winks. Next morning I wake up as fresh 
RE as the daisies are supposed to be, and ready 
to take the bus bound for Hamilton with the ‘Lots of enthusiasm here,” I remarks to 

= rest of the gang. Catcher Fred Tucker as I go out to warm up. 
“Yeah,” says Fred, dryly, “and mostly for 

- HERE’S an air of intensity among the the home hopes. We need all the pep we can 
= which we haven’t had all season, muster to-day, and then some! It’s harder 

despite all we can do to be light-hearted. _ to win games away from home, anyhow, and 

with Hamilton playing the brand of ball they 


a. {nd during the bus trip it just dawns on me 
what's half the reason. Jolly Kidd hasn’t are. . . well, all I can say is—bear down, 
s much as opened his mouth. He’s the  bigboy! This is the last game of the season, 
» the soberest one in the crowd, sitting up next so you don’t have to save your arm! Sock 
hich the driver and staring straight ahead like it to’em!” 
he’s watching for bumps in the road. Usually We have our bats first, but can’t do a thing 
oe he’s entertaining us with some sleight-of- against Hamilton’s pitching ace, Jeff Thomas, 
wer, hand or wisecrack, and acting like the team _and I have visions of hooking up in a regular 
we're going to play is already in our victory old-fashioned _pitcher’s battle. But my 
bag. Nothing cocky, you understand—just visions are what you'd call disrupted when 
vol- matter-of-fact! But now, he could play the Hamilton sails into my pitching slants for 
part of an undertaker’s assistant if he just three runs in the very first inning. It hap- 
had a black bow tie and a swallow-tail coat. _ pens this way: the first batter goes out peace- 
“The clown is dead!” whispers Fred ably enough at first on a little roller which I 
Tucker to me. “‘I wish Coach could see field myself. But the second batter beats 
- the what he’s done to Jolly. Maybe he’d change out a hit to short, and the next hits into 
his mind.” what should have been a double play, only 
S$ On Coach has driven over to Hamilton in his second baseman Tim Branden is over-anxious 
con- own car, leaving us to trail along after him. and gums it up. Two men on and one out. 
pires “Jolly’s sure following Coach’s orders,” II get a break when the next batter, swinging 
observes. “Instead of his cheering us up, hard, tops the ball and dumps it in front of 
looks like we'll have to turn tables and cheer the plate. Catcher Tucker throws him out 
him up.” at first, and there’s men on second and third 
But though I tip the guys off and we all with two down. I’m breathing easier at 
try to brighten the bird who’s usually been _ this when I let the next pitch go, and I’m still 
the brightest, Jolly don’t even crack a smile. not worried when I see the batter wallop the 
oven He swallows a couple of times like he’s got ball out to centerfield on the high fly. 
rted something stuck in his throat, and finally **Jolly’s under it!” I observes, and leaves 
sys: “I'd appreciate it if you fellows would the mound toward the dugout even before 
leave me alone!” Which is putting it plain the ball is caught. But I stop soon enough 
enough! when a great cry goes up. 
I get We can sympathize with just how Jolly “He dropped it! .. He dropped it!” 
very feels, and we hold a little mass meeting in the It’s hard to believe, and since I didn’t see 
other end of the bus about it, just as we’re __ it myself, I have to take everyone else’s word 
pulling into Hamilton. for it . . . but I do see Jolly chasing some- 
“You can’t take the spots off a leopard,” —_thingacross the grass and the two Hamilton 
eer declares First Baseman Ike Sellers, as runners scampering across the plate. The 
\ though this argument would win any debate. _ batter winds up on third before Jolly gets the 
“Jolly’s Jolly, and when he’s not Jolly, then, __ ball back in to the infield. And he scores a 
| by golly, he’s just the opposite!” * minute later when the next batter reaches 
7 } “You can’t cage a baby like him up!” is me for a single. I don’t mind admitting 
| 


I’m pretty upset by the error and thinking 
it’s Jolly who’s made it. I can’t remember 
when Jolly’s missed a fly ball, which only 
goes to show how off his regular game he is. 


Right Fielder Sam Brady’s opinion. “If you 
do, you take all the pep and life out of him. 
If Jolly goes out on the field this way, he'll 
be like a toothless tiger. Hamilton will be 


—_ expecting him to show his teeth, and when he Maybe I’m not relieved when the next 
doesn't, theyll pounce all over us. Coach batter strikes out swinging at bad pitches, 
the doesn't seem to realize it’s Jolly who has us _ ending a nightmare of a half inning! 


On the way in to the bench I ask Fred 
Tucker, “‘ What happened to Jolly out there?” 
“He played the ball too safe,” Fred 
answers. “‘Didn’t pull his usual juggling 


on our toes—fighting every inning!” 

“He may make mistakes,” says I. “But 
he’s never intentionally put us in the tole. 
Id rather go down to defeat with Jolly like 


king ve know him than try to win with Jolly like stuff . . . just camped under it and held his 
somebody else.” ; hands too stiff. The ball popped in and 
most “He can’t be anyone else!” insists my popped out, and when he made a grab for 


battery mate, Fred Tucker. ‘That's just 
therub! And if he has to play under wraps, 
Ipredict right now we're going to be beaten!” 
stop Funny thing, but we’re discovering, as we 
talk things over, that a sort of superstition 
hs grown up among us on Jolly Kidd. 
We've come to look on him as a symbol of 
ould good luck, and when he’s going right, we feel 
like we're going right. That being the case, 


it on the ground he kicked it with his foot. 
That finished things!” 

“It sure did!” I replies. “If we get these 
three runs back the whole game we'll be 
lucky I should have gotten out of that 
hole without a run!” 

“1 know jolly well you should,” says Fred, 
proving he’s not such a bad wit himself. 

Coach Emery, by this time, has noticed the 
you can picture to yourself how we feel depressed atmosphere on the bench, not to 
tow. mention Jolly’s glaring error. He says 

We see the town of Hamilton through nothing but, as the innings slip by, and we 
vhatlooks like an indigo haze Everything’s continue to look like anything but the team 
lua deep, dyed blue—and it gets bluer we've been all season, Coach finally gets 
the closer we get to the ball field where we wise The crowd has put Jolly’s changed 
cn hear the Hamilton crowd and band attitude down to his error in the first inning 
vhooping it up. It’s still an hour before which it figures has taken all the zip out of 
game time, and we should have arrived sooner him. He seems an absolutely colorless person 
tit hadn't been for tire trouble. Coach on the diamond, either in the field or at bat, 
Emery meets us, having walked a path in just going through the motions like a 
the grass outside the park, wondering why mechanical man. And Hamilton’s three-run- 
| We aren't showing up. to-nothing lead begins to take on mountain- 
sl . “Tough break!” he says, “but snap into ous proportions around the first of the sixth. 
t gang. We're due out on the field in **We’re just as good as they are, excepting 
ten minutes. Had anything to eat?” that bad opening inning,” Fred Tucker tries 
. The bus was fortunate enough to blow a _ to encourage me. 
tte in front of a restaurant,” I reports, “so “But I'm pitching my arm out to keep it 
ve all went in and had a bite” from getting any worse,” I tells him. “I 
trike ,, Good!” the Coach approves. “Then don’t know how many more innings I can 
snot as bad as I thought. Dance around, keep going this way. Their pitcher, Thomas, 
tov, and get the kinks out of your legs and _ seems to be tireless!” 
ms. No time to lose. What's the matter, ““We’ve touched him for only two hits so 
Y—stiff?” far,” says Fred. “He's struck out Jolly 
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catia offers a 


practical movie projector 


for Boys 





Shows clear, flickerless movies with safety 


film. Strongly built... easy to run 


OY! What a movie show you'll 
have with a Kodatoy! Thrilling 
battle scenes. Sports. Adventure. 
Western pictures. Charlie Chaplin 
comedies. Endless fun—for 
you have such a choice of 
subjects, and can show 
each reel over and over,as 
many times as you like. 
Kodaplay movie films 
are moderately priced, at 30 
cents, 60 cents, and 90 cents per reel. 
Kodatoy shows clear, bright movies 
. . . Steady and flickerless. It is made 
by Eastman, the company 
that makes the famous Ciné- 
Kodak. It has a good quality 
lens and three-blade shutter 
—features usually found only 
on projectors costing much 
more. Kodatoy framing is 
automatic. 

Kodatoy uses 16 mm. Ko- 
dak Safety Film, 100-foot 
reels or less. It’s easy to 
thread, operate and rewind. As a part 
of the outfit you receive a miniature 










movie theatre witha brilliant “silvered” 
screen. This adds a lot to the fun. 

Every boy is invited to see Kodatoy 
and learn how it works. Go to any lead- 
ing Kodak dealer’s, toy or department 
store; they will gladly give you an in- 
teresting free show, and let you run the 
projector yourself. 

Cost of Kodatoy outfit complete is 
$12. Motor-driven model, $18.50. Or 
motor sold separately, 
$6.50. Fill in the coupon 
with your name and ad- 
dress and send it to 
Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

: You'll receive an illus- 
trated folder—free—telling you all 
about the Kodatoy. 








Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE without obligation the 
folder describing Kodatoy. 








Name. 

Street. 
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Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made.” No. 11 











in the Olympics 


“All out for the high hurdles.” The track 
coach at a New England college issued 
this call one spring day a good many 
years ago. 


A tall, gangling freshman knelt ner- 
vously at the starting line. The gun 
cracked. He sped away. 

But he ran awkwardly. As he neared 
the first hurdle, he stumbled. The hurdle 
came up to meet him. With one last 
clumsy effort he leaped through, not over 
it and fell sprawling in the cinders. 


He looked so awkward, so clumsy, so 
hopeless that even the patient track 
coach shook his head. 


Yet, three years later, on another track 
in another country, this same boy showed 
superlative hurdling form. In a burst of 
blinding speed he scored for the United 
States in the Olympic games! 


He made himself a star because he 
trained to become a star. He taught him- 
self what every star player in every sport 
must know—how to handle himself well. 
You have the same chance. Learn to 
handle yourself. Have your whole body 
working together. The secret is foot- 
work. 


Keds ‘‘Gladiator’’—A famous Keds model 
with many new improvements. Outsoles 
of red and black, uppers of suntan or white 
duck and snug supporting stays. 


Train yourself in footwork. Star play- 
ers do. And here’s something they’ve 
discovered: there’s just one best shoe for 
developing footwork—Keds—the Shoe of 
Champions. 


Keds’ safety soles of specially com- 
pounded rubber give you a grip as sure 
as four-wheel brakes. Keds’ tough can- 
vas tops are built for complete protection 
against painful twists and sprains. And 
Keds’ insoles keep your feet comfortable 
and cool. 


The best shoe dealers in your town 
carry Keds. Ask for Keds by name and 
look for the name “Keds” on every pair 
you buy. 


United States CUS) Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and up 
to $4.00, The more you pay, the more you get=—— 
but full value whatever you spend. 


Keds 


The Shoe of Champions 


Keds ‘‘Holdfast’’—This popular Keds model 
gives excellent service for low price. Comes 
with white or suntan uppers, and black out- 
soles of new “basket-weave” design. 








FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 
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twice. What about our going to the Coach 
and asking him to let Jolly cut loose?” 

“Probably too late now,” I considers. 
“Besides, Coach is no dumbbell. Ile sees 
what’s up, but chances are he doesn’t know 
how to get Jolly to snap out of it . . . and I 
confess, I don’t either!” 

**Well, somebody had better hit on a 
bright idea p. d. q. or it'll be too late to do us 
any good,” is Fred’s rejoinder. 

It happens that Jolly’s the first one to 
bat in this inning, and he goes to the plate 
like a lamb going to the slaughter. He swings 
at the first pitch, and it’s the same old story. 
He’s off his stride, which doesn’t mean to 
say this Jeff Thomas doesn’t have plenty on 
the ball. But, when Jolly’s his old self, he 
could at least miss ’em closer! 


Y THIS time the Hamilton crowd has 

commenced to feel mighty good about 
their chances of winning, and Jolly gets 
‘ridden’ more than ever as the fans try to 
stir him up to fire back at them with his 
customary funny stuff. Jeff Thomes is 
pitching mostly a speed ball that’s blinding 
ast. 

“Strike two!” says the umps, on another 
pitch that smacks in the catcher’s mitt after 
Jolly had swung and missed by what might as 
well have been a mile and a half. 

“You can’t hit what you can’t see!” a 
stranger yells at Jolly from a box behind 
home plate. ‘‘Want to borrow my glasses?” 

And the fan gets a big laugh from the 
crowd by taking his “specs”’ off and holding 
‘em out. 

**They’re sure giving Jolly the razzberry!” 
I whispers to Fred who's sitting beside me on 
the bench. 

““Yes—and he’s about reached the break- 
ing point,’’ observes Fred. “‘A guy like him 
can stand just so much and .. . look!” 

Jolly has stepped out of the batter’s box 
and a roar goes up from the crowd as they 
see that he’s headed for the stranger who’s 
offered the glasses. 

“Thanks so much!” he says, and reaches 
out and takes the spectacles, putting ’em on 
his nose. They’re shell rims and he looks 
like a second cousin of Harold Lloyd’s, which 
makes the crowd howl all the more. The 
laugh’s on the ball fan now, but he takes it 
good-natured and Jolly goes back to bat, 
deadly serious, with the umps giving him 
fits for leaving the plate. 

-Pitcher Jeff Thomas is laughing so he can 
hardly make the next pitch, the way Jolly is 
craning his neck and peering over the rims of 
the glasses, instead of looking through ’em. 
When the pitch does come, it’s wide for ball 
one. 

“Good eye!” someone shouts to Jolly. 

And a few seconds later it’s “Ball two!” 

“He's going to work him for a walk!” I 
surmises. “Since Jeff's so hard to hit . . .!” 

But here’s where I’m fooled because 
Jolly suddenly steps into the next pitch and 
crashes the ball on a line between center and 
right fields. It’s a beautiful drive that’s 
good for two bases, and when Jolly gets to 
second, after having made the first real hit 
off Jeff, he takes off the glasses and waves 
them, motioning his thanks in the direction 
of the fan who’s loaned ’em. 

The Hamilton team isn’t so pleased over 
this turn the joke’s taken, and they’re even 
less pleased when our left fielder, Percy 
Straub blazes a single through short that 
scores Jolly with our first run. 

**Here’s your glasses!” Jolly says to the 
Hamilton fan, making a great show of 
returning them. “Keep ’em for me until 
next time up, will you?” 

“You go to grass!” shouts the fan, sticking 
the glasses in his pocket. ‘“‘You see too 
darned well with them on!” 

When he gets in to the bench Jolly freezes 
up again. 

“I’m sorry, Coach,” he apologizes. “TI 
just couldn’t help it . . . acting up, I mean.” 

“Go right ahead!” Coach Emery urges, 
patting Jolly on the back. “If that’s what 
happens when you act up, I hope the whole 
team gets the fever! Be yourself from now 
on, and forget anything I ever said!” 

Jolly sits down on the bench and puts his 
head in his hands. The clown pretends he’s 
sick, and here he’s started a batting rally 
which is still going on, for Sam Brady’s 
gotten a base on balls and he and Percy have 
moved around to second and third on a 
couple of outs. Then catcher Fred Tucker 
smacks out another two bagger that sends 
*em both in and ties the score at three to three. 
Do our two hundred rooters go wild? And 
does the Hamilton crowd look glum? The 
guy who’s loaned Jolly the eyeglasses looks 
like he’s about ready to drown himself or take 
poison. I’m the next at bat, though, and a 
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pitcher isn’t expected to hit much. [| jj, 
the ball all right, but in the wrong directiy, 
My foul tip is caught by the Hamilton §,, 
baseman over near the dugout . . . and , 
rally is over. 

“That's more like it!” I tells the gang 
we take the diamond for the last of the six, 
“All we got to do is hold ’em now and - 
one more run!” 

That's all—but it’s plenty! We get throug, 
the half inning okay, but we can’t do anythin, 
our time at bat in the seventh. Hamilton, 
fighting mad, and the first man up for they 
hits a single. He’s caught in a double p},y 
though, when the next batter hits to sho 
and I breathe easy again. Squint Reil) 
Hamilton’s heaviest hitter is next up, hy 
I’m not afraid of him. I’ve breezed him ong. 
and he’s gone out on pop flies twice. ; 

“Hit it out of the park, Squint!” 4, 
Hamilton crowd begs him. “You're due!” 

“He’s due for another strikeout!” oy 
catcher Fred Tucker tells em. “We've gy 
this baby’s number!” : 

Zowie! Maybe I’m too confident, I doy’ 
know, but Squint lights into the first ball| 
pitch and hits it a terrific smack. The byl 
goes high and far out into centerfield with 
Jolly turning his back on it and racing for th, 
centerfield bleachers. When he gets to th 
bleachers he takes a look up and sees the bal 
is going to land among the spectators, so why 
does that crazy gazoot do? He jumps tl 
little concrete wall, runs up the aisle, si 
down in a vacant seat and makes a circy 
catch of the ball! 

“How about it, umps!” Jolly shout 
dropping back on the field as everyone; 
howling at the phenomenal catch he’s mag 
“Isn’t he out?” 

“Tt’s a home run!” the arbiter rejoin 
waving Squint around the bases. “That 
ground rules. Any ball hit into the bleacher 
is a homer!” 

“But I caught it!” Jolly insists. “Toy 
you going to get around that?” 

“You were off the playing field,” the ums 
comes back. ‘“‘When you sat in that seat, 
you were the same as a spectator. If a spe. 
tator had caught the ball would Squint hay 
been out?” 

“He'd have been out the ball!” grins Jolly 
and gives up the argument. 


E GO into the eighth inning wit 

Hamilton leading, four to three, and the 
stands still buzzing over Jolly’s nut stunt 
It’s the niftiest thing I’ve ever seen him th, 
though it wasn’t a trick that’s helped us wit 
any. 
Neither of us can do anything in th 
eighth, and the ninth and last inning come 
up with Ike Sellers first at bat and us neel- 
ing one run to even tie. Pitcher Jeff Tho 
has only had one bad inning, and the way 
been going since, it looks like he’s not goingto 
have another. But Ike picks up our hope 
when he beats out a slow roller down the 
third base line. This brings Jolly to the plate 
again, and does he get the loud and log 
razzberry? The Hamilton fan who loaned 
him the glasses before, dodged down out 
sight when Jolly looks his way, and the crowd 
laughs when he swings and misses. Je 
Thomas doesn’t laugh, though. He know 
now that Jolly’s nobody to fool with, ani 
when Jolly acts worried and throws wrists 
elbows and knees out of joint—Jeff can't g 
the ball over. 

“Take your base!” says the umps, on th 
fourth ball, and Jolly trots down to firs 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Tying and winning runs on base,” one 
our supporters yells. ‘Bring ’em in, gang! 

And when Fred Tucker, with two out 
drives both Ike and Jolly home with a singe 
our two hundred rooters sound like a the 
sand. We take the field for the last of th 
ninth, leading Hamilton, five runs to fou 

“They'll not get a man to first base! 
tells the bunch, though, between you and m 
my arm’s about gone. 

“‘Bear down in there, big boy!” catch 
Fred Tucker calls out to me from behind tif 
plate. : 

But the first batter fouls off four pitch 
and I finally lose him on balls. I get 
next, though, on a foul tip. The third batt 
crosses up the infield with a bunt and iss 
at first. Two on and one down and Hamilta 
fans yelling bloody murder. A single 0 
can score the man from second and tie 4 
game. I can feel myself slipping. 

“Tf they ever tie this game, we're gonels 
I says to myself. “I’ve just about got en0 
left to last this inning.” 

Then I appeals to the team for supp 
and goes after the next batter. He hits 
ball down to third on what should have 
an easy force out, but our third baseman bot 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Knife You'll 
Like...on Hunt 





HEN you step out 
on a hunting, 
camping, or fishing trip be sure 
you carry one of these sturdy 
Remington Sheath Knives. 
You'll find it handy in cutting 
stakes, spits, and pegs...in blaz- 
ing trails...skinning animals... 
cleaning fish...and on scores 
of other useful jobs. And it’s so 
safe to carry, in its handsome oak 
tanned leather sheath, with snap 
fastener loop forholdingitsecure. 


You will find these knives, 
and other popular Remington 
models, at any good hardware, 
or sporting goods store. All 
Remington knives are made from 
the finest tool steel, forged, tem- 

ered, hardened and hand-honed 

y experts. If your dealer hasn’t 
them in stock, send his name 
with the _— of the ones you 
want, an Ye ah be promptly 
supplied. Address: Remington 
Cutlery Works, 950 Barnum 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of 
Kleanbore Ammunition 







Sheath Knife RH32 


Remington is the maker of 
the Official Boy Scout Knife 





Go to your dealer and ask him 
to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 


Remington, 
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the ball just long enough so that all hands 
are safe—and now we're in a pickle right! 
Bases loaded and only one down! 

‘Tough luck!” cries catcher Tucker, com- 
ing out to me for a consultation as Hamilton 
is going mad, with runners grinning at me 
from every base. The infield gathers around 
to offer encouragement, too, and third base- 
man Otto Evans is so mad over his error that 
he can chew nails. 

“Never mind that, Ben, old man!” says a 
voice next my elbow, and I turn to see Jolly 
who’s come all the way in from centerfield to 
or a word with me. “We'll get you out of 
this!” 

I’m pretty dubious, myself, because the 
head of Hamilton’s batting order is coming 
up, and any kind of a hit means a run— 
probably two—and the ball game! 

But Jolly pats me on the back, reassuring 
like, and then does a quick sleight-of-hand 
which none of his fellow team-mates sees, 
slipping the ball from my glove and hiding 
it on his person. He winks at me and I gets 
the drift quick, though a quick chill goes 
through me when I think of the chance I'm 
taking—letting Jolly loose on one of his wild 
ideas. 

“Tt won’t be long now!” Hamilton razzes, 
as I get ready to pitch to the next batter. I 
take my time, pitching hand in my glove, 
keeping the hand well concealed, and wonder- 
ing what in the world Jolly’s really doing with 
the ball, and how long I can keep stalling, 
pretending I’ve got it, to give Jolly a chance 
to pull whatever he wants to pull. 

Catcher Fred Tucker gives me the signal 
for my pitch over, and I can tell he can’t 
figure out why I’m so slow about following 
through. As I raise my arms over my head, 
realizing that the jig’s about up, I hear a 
tremendous yell and whirl around just in time 
to see Jolly, who’s sneaked in from center, 
put the ball to the Hamilton base runner 
who’s taken a lead off second. The base 
runner stands there stunned, but Jolly doesn’t 
waste a split second. He soaks the ball on a 
line to first baseman Ike Sellers, who’s 
tumbling to what’s happening, and Ike tags 
the Hamilton man who comes sliding back 
for the bag. 

**Side retired!”’ says the umps. 

“It’s not the same ball! It’s a trick!” 
charges Hamilton, as their whole team comes 
rushing out from the bench. 

They’ ve heard of Jolly’s stunt in the Cran- 
ton game where he’s pegged a different ball 
in from the field. 

“Watch their pitcher!” Hamilton fans 
shout. “He'll try to get rid of the other ball 
now! Search him, somebody!” , 

And before I know it I’m surrounded by a 
wild bunch of Hamilton players who just 
about tear the uniform off my back. But the 
umpires come to my rescue along with fellow 
team-mates and I’m left with my shirt tails 
hanging out, but not really caring because I 
know they can’t find another baseball either 
on me or on the field except the one that 
Jolly’s used to pull his hidden ball trick with 
and win the game for-us! 

“What do you suppose I.came in from 
center field to see Ben about?” Jolly asks the 
Hamilton team. 

The captain of the Hamilton nine takes the 
ball in his hand and examines it. He is red 
hot, and he can’t believe that Jolly has gotten 
away with this old chestnut right in front of 
their eyes. 

“You can’t hand us a line like that!” he 
declares. ‘“‘We protest this game! I was 
watching you all the time and you never took 
that ball from your pitcher then!” 

Jolly grins. 

“*What’ll you bet me?” he asks, as he faces 
the boiling Hamilton captain. 

‘Anything you say!” storms the captain. 
“You guys used a second ball on us—no 
matter if we can’t find it!” 

“Is this it?” Jolly asks, and suddenly 
holds up a ball. 

The Hamilton captain’s eyes stick out. 

“Sure that’s it!” he charges. “Some 
clown, you are? Pulling a stunt like this in a 
regular game! You ought to be ruled off the 
field!” 

Honest, we’re all of us bowled over at the 
sight of this ball. We can’t figure out where 
Jolly’s gotten it from, and even I am so be- 
wildered that I’m wondering if I haven't 
been seeing things. 

“Just a minute!” says Jolly, soothingly, 
catching the Hamilton captain by the 
arm. “Would you mind telling me what’s 
become of that ball you just had in your 
mitt?” 

The captain looks down at his gloved hand. 
Then a shout goes up. 

“Well, I'll be . . .!”” he explodes, and his 
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Lerry Grove, star pitcher of 
the world’s champions Athletics. 


Way is it that Big Leaguers hang 
on to their Reach gloves for year 
after year? Why is it that you 
couldn't buy their old gloves for 
love nor money? Why, for instance, 
did Mule Haas, outfielder of the 
champion Athletics, offer to buy 
a bvand-new Reach glove for the 
person who would return his lost 
or stolen old one... 

Why? Because the stars know 
that their fielding skill depends 
chiefly on how well their gloves 
are ‘broken in’’—how easily the 
glove follows the natural move- 
ment of hand and fingers. 

How quickly and how well a 
glove “‘breaks in’’ depends on the 
leather in the glove. If the leather 
isn’t good leather, the glove will 
lose its life, its flexibility, long 
before it is properly broken in. 
This is what often happens to 
gloves with ordinary leather. 
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IMPROVE 


FIELDING! 





This is a photograph of the actual Reach glove used by Lefty in every 
game of his 1930 season, and in the world's series. Lefty is a great field- 
ing pitcher, too, and he thanks his Reach glove for his marvelous stops. 


To be positive that the glove you 
buy is going to improve your field- 
ing—look for the name Reach 
stamped on it. 

Reach uses only the choicest 
portions of selected horsehide. Puts 
this flexible leather through a 
secret tanning process that helps 
to retain liveliness and flexibility. 
Then, too, Reach gloves are cut, 
patterned and stitched by experts. 

So Reach gloves *‘break in’’ 
quicker, and better. And after 
they’re broken in, they continue 
to give an amazingly long life of 
sweet-playing satisfaction. These 
are the reasons why tor Major 
League stars use only Reach gloves. 

Reach gloves cost 10% to 20% 
less than gloves of comparable 
design. See them at the nearest 
Reach dealer’s before buying a 
glove! There are splendid values, 
from $1.50 up. 
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REACH BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 





Name 


GET A FREE COPY OF PLAYING POINTERS 


A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc. 
Tulip and Eyre Streets, Phila., Pa. 

Please send me a free copy of “Playing Pointers,” the booklet with all 
the hints on how to improve my ball-playing. 


B.L.4-31 


Street 





State 





City 














face getsred. “How inblazesdidyou . . .?” 
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DERBYMADE BATS 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in testing MONTAN treated 
ash reported it stronger and snap- 





pier than untreated ash. 


——eeee 


Derby, Ball, Edwards Corp. 


Sales Office, 75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Factory, Waterbury, Vt. 
PSSSSSRESSETRSTEEEE CERES SSSR RERSSSESEERE SESS SETETEEST ERE RE SES EEEESSEEEERES TEESE EEEEE REESE ESE eeeeeeee Eee 
Derby, Ball, Edwards Corp., 75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet on “How to Add Points to The Batting Average” and also 
Wally Berger’s story, ‘‘How I Broke In” 


My Nameis. 
Address__ wld 
ee 





“I Choose Jack!” 


Funny thing about Jack. 
Last week he was the last 
boy to be chosen and now 
he’s always first. His Dad 
bought him a Derbymade 
Bat and Jack says, “It feels 
so good and the ball goes 
farther.” 


His Dad tells him that it is 
because the Derbymade 
Bats have Montan Wax 
around the cells. He says 
its a new process which 
makes the Derbymade Bat 
the best. 


Some Derbymade Bat mod- 
els are EYE FOCUSED 
which helps the eye. 
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BIG TIME MARBLES ---- fourth Episode 
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CHICK CLEANS (SURE Don’ BE Y' LUCK 
ve Bum! 






You'VE JUST GOT “To WIN 
“TODAY, CHICK ! (rT MEANS 
EVER'THING TO US --- 
SHow ‘EM How A 


EXTRA | HE wins THE LAG! 


BULLETIN! 
CHICK LEE 
HAS FOUGHT 
HIG WAY 
THROUGH 
THE ENTIRE 
ELIMINATIONS 
AND NOW 
ENTERS THE 
FINALS WITH 
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cAs HOOZIT says—“It won’t be long now”—until they will 





PRIZE CONTEST—Dealer’s 
packages all carry details of 
the new Akro Agate Prize 
Contest. $200.00 in cash 
prizes for boys and girls, 
Ask your dealer 
about it. 







FOR ‘THIS TRADE MARK WHEN YOU BUY MARBLES 


be holding school, county and other elimina- 
tions for the National Marble Tournament. 
Whether you’re a “BIG TIME” marble shooter 
or just the back yard variety, you will get more 
kick out of the game if you use Akro Agates. 
They are hard, round and tough. When you use 
an Akro Agate for a shooter, you can be sure it 
will always go where you shoot it—knock.’em 
loose or stop dead ‘‘on the spot.” 

Most marble dealers sell Akro Agate TRI- 
COLORS, PRIZE NAMES, MOONIES and 
OPIES. Ask for them by name. 

If your dealer doesn’t have any of our new Ringer 
Rules Sheets, giving the new National Tourna- 
ment rules, ‘write us direct. 


THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


South Chestnut St. + Clarksburg, W. Va. 










When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“That’s a secret,” says Jolly, as evasive 28 
a magician. “But they do say that the hand 
is quicker than the eye.” 

The whole Hamilton team look like they’re 
in a daze when they realize that Jolly hasn’t 
put one over, and that they’ve been beaten 
as honestly and thoroughly as a last spring’s 
carpet. But they’re mighty good sports 
about it after all, because they get together 





BOYS’ LIFE 








and give us a cheer. As for Jolly—whey 
everyone’s crowding around proclaiming hin 
the hero of the hour—what does that gazabo 
do but grab up a ball, bat and catcher’s mask 

“Hey, folks!” he cries. “Have you seen 
this one?” 

Then he starts a dizzy piece of juggling 
which is his way of saying that he’d rather 
be a clown than a hero any day. 


The F-F-Fright C-C-Cure 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Yes, but I'll have to see him to diagnose 
his trouble before I know what treatment to 
give. Stammering is due to several different 
causes.” 

** Are they all curable?” 

“Practically all.” 

“That settles it,” said Dunk. “We'll get 
Ralph Spriggs here for an examination, 
and “ 

‘Just a moment,” interrupted Dr. Lowry. 
“Ts the person you have in mind Ralph 
Spriggs of Piketon.” 

**He’s the one.” 

“*He’s a case in a thousand. He has been 
here before. I can do nothing for him.” 

““Nothing?”’ echoed Dunk in dismay. 

“Nothing. He is a most unusual case. 
Stammering is usually caused by a partial 
atrophy of the vocal muscles. Concentration 
and intelligent vocal exercises can limber up 
these muscles. But in the case of young 
Spriggs, the nerve cord that controls his vocal 
muscles is apparently paralyzed somewhere 
in the brain. It’s a rare case, and there is 
practically no cure for it.” 

“What do you mean by ‘practically no 


99% 


cure : 





R. LOWRY hesitated. “There are one 

or two cures on record, but they prove 
nothing. In these cases, the patient hap- 
pened to be subjected to some great shock, 
some unusual fright, which had the effect 
of overcoming the paralysis. But frankly, I'd 
prefer shooting a man to scaring him to 
death.” 

“Then Spriggs’ only chance is to give him 
the scare of his life?” 

“T’m afraid so. But I doubt if even that 
will do him any good.” 

The doctor refused to accept any fee, and 
we left rather low in spirits. “‘I’m afraid,” I 
told Dunk, “‘you’ve made one promise too 
many.” 

“Not yet I haven’t.” 

“You mean « 

*T mean: I’m going to give Rags the fright 
of his young life.” 

“How?” 

‘I’m going to take him up in the air,” said 
Dunk. When I bring him to earth again, 
he’ll have to push his heart back from his 
throat with a crowbar.” 

“You've no right to put him through any 
dangerous stunts,”’ I protested. 

“TI won't do a thing I haven’t done many 
times before. A few loops, a couple of wing- 
overs, a nose dive and a tight spiral should be 
enough. It’s tame to you and me—” how 
wrong he was! ‘‘—but it’s the first time Rags 
has been up, and he'll think judgment day 
has come.” 

On the way home that afternoon Dunk 
gave me a demonstration of what Rags might 
expect. Dunk had treated me to these stunts 
before—over my protest—but this time he 
managed a few extra thrills that made my 
hair stand on end. When we returned to 
Piketon I was ready to admit that, cured or 
not, Rags was going to miss a few heart- 
beats. 

We first took his parents into our confi- 
dence. Dunk couldn’t undertake a thing like 
this without obtaining their consent, and we 
had to make sure that Rags had a good heart. 
Mrs. Spriggs was dead against it, and Mr. 
Spriggs was dubious. But we drove them 
out to the airport to talk it over with the 
professional aviator. He gave Dunk an A-1 
rating, and won Mr. Spriggs over. Rags’ 
mother was still reluctant, and the Spriggs 
family went into a huddle. In the end their 
concern for Rags’ future and the confidence 
they had in Dunk won out, and the consent 
was granted. All that was left to do was to 
get Rags in the air without letting him know 
what was in store for him. That was the 
easiest part of the whole scheme. 

“Sure, I'd 1-l-l-l-, I'd enjoy going up. I 
d-d-don’t have to t-t-talk to anyone in the 
a-a-air.”” 

“We'll do a couple of tricks,” said Dunk 
casually. ‘Nothing much, just a loop or 
two.” 

“W-w-well, just r-r-rember that this is 








m-m-my first t-trip up. I d-d-don’t know as 
Td 1-l-like many |-l-loops. They start w-y. 
with an L, and I j-j-just hate anything that 
s-starts with an L.” 

“The main thing about loops,” Dunk 
assured him, “‘is not how they start, but how 
they end.” 

That remark didn’t make Rags any tog 
confident, nor did Dunk intend it to. He 
wanted to have him just a little bit nervous 
when they took off, and toward this end q 
few of the fellows who were in on the secret 
took occasion to discuss a few nasty crashes 
they had heard about. Rags smiled a }it 
wanly, © 


ON THE appointed afternoon the little 

crowd of us gathered at the airport, 
Mr. Tilden, the scoutmaster, was with us, 
and he extracted a promise from Dunk to keep 
his antics within the bounds of common 
sense. Rags, in merciful ignorance of the 
ordeal ahead of him, was three parts excite. 
ment and one part nervousness. It didn’t 
help his stammering much. 

The ship was of the double cockpit, dual 
control type. Dunk sat in the front, but 
before he climbed in he inspected Rags’ 
safety belt and tried to remove the control 
stick from the aft cockpit. The stick 
wouldn’t budge. 

“N-n-never mind,” said Rags. 
wouldn’t touch it for w-w-worlds.” 

“Word of honor, no matter what hap 

ns: 

“*W-w-word of honor.” 

Dunk contented himself with this—one of 
the few major mistakes of his young man 
hood—and after revving up the motor he 
waved to us and taxied down the field for the 
take-off. 

For twenty minutes or longer we watched 
the ship climb in a graceful spiral until it was 
little more than a slow moving speck in the 
great blue above us. Then one of us gavea 
shout and we focused our eyes in time to see 

ethe plane dive earthward. Down, down, 
down she came, then levelled off and shot up- 
ward in a great arc to form the first half of a 
loop. At the top of the loop the plane hes- 
tated, seemed to shiver a bit, then dropped 
earthward on its back. ‘ 

“A delayed loop!” exclaimed Earnie 
Scruggs. “And how he did delay it!” 

I knew ‘what that delayed loop felt like. 
If Rags wasn’t cured now, he’d stammer for 
the rest of his life. 

We watched the fluttering ship nervously. 
But Dunk knew what he was doing, and 
when its nose dropped he forced the ship 
into another loop and gracefully eased off for 
a straightaway. From then on, things 
happened in rapid succession. First there 
was another loop which ended in a wingover. 
Then came several barrel rolls, and a deliber- 
ate stall which resolved itself into a tailspin. 
This was followed by a tight spiral which 
made the plane spin around like a great ur 
wieldy top as it dove earthward. 

*‘Gosh!” exclaimed one of the fellows. “It 
makes me nervous to even watch it.” 

“He’s coming mighty close to earth,” said 
Mr. Tilden. He was worried. “Great guns! 
He’s either lost his senses or lost control!” 

The ship, spiralling rapidly, was now 
hardly a thousand feet above the ground, 
and dropping like a plummet. The sight 
was sickening. I felt faint and turned my 
eyes away. Then someone shouted, and ! 
looked up to see that the plane had come out 
of the dive in the nick of time and was flying 
across the field, paralleling the ground. But 
something was wrong. It was rocking back 
and forth like a wave tossed boat, and tt 
alternately pointed its nose up and down 3s 
though someone was making buttermilk 
with the control stick. 

We watched the nerve-wracking perform 
ance with suspended breath. We couldat 
have moved from the spot if the ship had 
headed directly for us. Dunk, in the frost 
cockpit seemed to be jumping up and dow 
like a madman, but before we could discover 
what he was doing the ship turned and 
headed drunkenly for the field. It dove for 
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ighto, boys! 
it never does 
lose its head! 


Here’s the ax, fellows, that just can’t 
lose its head—STEEL head and 
handle! A steel head of stream- 
line design—long, slim and trim! 
And a steel handle with an inlaid 
hickory grip that has the finest 
“feel” you’ve ever found in an ax! 


Boys prize this wonderful new ax 
more than anything else they own. 
They enjoy even looking at it, 
handling it—it’s so beautifully built! 
So strong, so sturdy—yet so light. 
And as dependable as a friend! It’s 
the ax a fellow wants at his side . 

when there’s a fire to make... a 
camp to build . . . a trail to cut. 


Be the first scout in your troop to own the 
new Bridgeport Official Scout Ax! Ask 
your hardware dealer now to show you one! 
Price: $1.75. With leather sheath: $2.00. 


THE BRIDGEPORT HDWE. MFG. CORP. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Bridgeport 


OFFICIAI 


SCOUT AX 





the landing just as though m wanted to bury 
its’ nose in the ground, but just before she 
struck she flattened out. Even so, it struck 
like a ton of bricks, bounced up, hit again, 
bounced once more, and finally came to rest 
fifty yards from us like a bewildered turkey 
with clipped wings. We rushed over. 


DU* was green around the gills. _ His 
breath was coming in great gasps. Rags 
was pale, and was rubbing his chin reflec- 
tively. 

“What in the world happened?” asked 
Mr. Tilden. 

Dunk tried to speak but couldn’t. He 
pointed at Rags and shook his head as 
though at some lunatic. 

“What happened, Rags?” asked Mr. 
Tilden. 

“TI don’t know, sir. All I remember is 
getting up in the air about a thousand miles, 
and then the bottom seemed to drop out of 
the plane, and I thought I was falling. [fell 
up and down, and to one side and to the 
other. I was so scared I couldn’t even 
swallow. Then everything went bluey. 
Something hit me on the point of the chin, 
and here I am.” 

We stared at him with open mouths and 
gaping jaws. A carload of words, and not a 
stammer in the carload. Rags, looking at us, 
suddenly realized what had happened to 
him and gave a war cry of delight. He 
climbed out and flung his arms around 
Dunk. “You did it, Dunk,” he shouted. “I 
see why you took me up. And it worked. 
It worked.” 

“Y-y-yes,” said Dunk. “It w-w-worked. 
And when y-y-you froze t-t-to that c-c-con- 
trol stick, y-y-you g-g-gave me a b-b-bigger 
seare than I g-g-gave you. J-j-just 1-l-listen 
to me.” 

For a long, long second po one said a word. 


out. 

“Tm 1-1-1-l-, there's that darn L! I'm |-1- 
lucky to b-b-be able to t-t-talk at all. If 1 
hadn't p-p-punched Rags in the j-j-jaw to 





g-g-good-bye.” 

| Dunk now has a very good book, sent by 
| Dr. Lowry, on stammering, and is coming on 
| nicely. But don’t button-hole that young 
man who stammers and take him to Dunk for 
help. It wouldn't be safe. 


The Young Sky Riders 


(Continued from page 7) 


The four boys on the shock cord began to 
stride down-hill, stretching the elastic rope 
which led to the release hook in the bow of 
the glider. The dog Useless bounded about. 
getting in everyone's way, barking in wild 
excitement. Pete, holding on to the tail rope 
as be‘ore, set his teeth and braced himself 
against the pull of the ship. 

“Run!” whooped Toby. 

Bending forward as they strained on the 
springy elastic, the small boys broke into a 
run, glancing back over their shoulders at 
the stocky youth who sat so tensely in the 
bucket seat. 

“Let go!”’ Toby yelled. 

Like a stone hurtled from a sling-shot the 
glider swept ahead. Toby, remembering 
Bob’s instructions, pressed very slightly 
against the control stick as the matted grass 
swept beneath the skid. Then he pulled it 
sharply back. Instantly the earth dropped 
from beneath him. The hill on the other 
side of the valley vanished. He found him- 
self tilting backward in his seat, staring 
straight up into the cloud-flecked sky. 
Hastily he pushed on the stick. The top 
of the opposite hill appeared as if by magic. 
Now he could see the brook, swinging for- 
ward and upward as though on a pendulum. 
Then he was staring straight down at Bob 
and the boys with the shock cord. He was 
diving down at them with tremendous speed. 
More cautiously, now, he pulled back on 
the control stick and was relieved to see the 
world assume its normal position. 

“Drop the shock cord!” came Bob’s 
voice, thin and strained. 

Toby snatched at the little lever by his 
left knee. Like a long, lazy snake the elastic 
rope dropped writhing from the glider and 
with it went all Toby’s impression of being 
connected with the earth. An instant before 
he had felt as if he was seated dangerously 
in a bucking kite. Now he was flying, in 
absolute mastery, over the thing of wood and 
linen and wire that answered his every 
pressure on stick and rudder bar. 

“Whoops!” he yelled in sudden enthu- 


We looked at Dunk with our eyes popping | 


m-m-make him release that s-s-stick, it'd be | 
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Camp Wildmere, in the woods of Maine, on the shores of Long Lake, means a summer packed with sport, to any 
boy who’s been there. For more than 30 years this fine boys’ camp bas been a famous leader in America. Camp 
Wildmere’s boys are urged to wear the Speed Shoes... Grips. 


You'll find the favorite shoes are Grips 





| RE you fast on your feet? Do you want to 
be faster? Then take this famous camp 
director’s-advice. Try out a pair of Grips, the 
Speed Shoes. Modern, scientifically built shoes, 
far in advance of ordinary sport shoes. Shoes 
designed for greater speed, for faster develop- 
ment of foot and leg muscles. 


Get this now. They fit like the skin around an 
orange! Right up under the instep, all around 
the foot. They support where nature needs 
support, yet flex with every muscle movement. ae edie 
If you don’t believe it, try on a pair of Grips. 








Irving L.Woodman, Director of Camp 
Wildmere, knows that Grips, the Speed 
Shoes, keep fast feet sure and safe. He 


Look at the Grip Sure, shown below, with the «commends Grips to his boys. 


famous suction cup soles. Or the new “Jack-o- 
Lantern”, with the funny-face sole. Both take hold on any surface, and give 
you perfect balance. Both come with either athletic cut or laced-to-the-toe. 


Get more speed in Grips, the Speed Shoes. Be sure the name Grips is on 
the ankle patch. If you don’t know the local store that sells them, the 
coupon below brings you the address. Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 






Boys, Get the Great 
“Grips Fun Book” 


Bud Saunders has written his book of real sport and 
adventure for the bors of America. How to Stage a Real 
Circus, How to Hold a Neighborhood Track Meet, 
Bud’s Great Detective Mystery Game, and many other 
exciting Thrills that you can duplicate. A book packed 
from cover to cover with blood-tingling FUN. By mail, 
10 cents. Or get a FREE Grips ““Gimmee Card” at your 
local Grips store good for a book FREE. This coupon 
with 10 cents brings you the book.The coupon without 
money brings you the address of the nearest Grips store. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. B-1, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
OI enclose 10 cents foracopyof theGRIPS FUN BOOK. 
OSend me name of nearest GRIPS store. 
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What’s in the Official’Pirst_Aid Kit?—No. 8 





























CONTENTS 
1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 
1 pe. Handy-Fold Mer- 
curochrome (H.W.D.) 
Gauze, 6 x 36 in. 















1 Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 




























Clever. 
lutely air tight by fusing the glass. 
till you need it... 


It’s a Keen trick 


You'll find it in your Official First Aid Kit. 
Little glass tube with a cloth brush on one end. 


“1 Tabe First Aid for 
Burns 


3 Vivo Tubes 


1 Mercurochrome 
(H.W.D.) Swab 


1 Tube Soap Solvent 
1 First Aid Guide 


The mercurochrome swab. 
Sealed abso- 
Keeps the stuff everlastingly fresh 


Then—just break the tip inside the swab, and paint on the mercurochrome. 
That’s the safe way to look after cuts and scratches. Afterwards—throw 
away the tube (it’s no good any more) and be sure you get another! 


Every Scout ought to own an Official First Aid Kit—and carry it. Com- 
plete with case to loop on belt, it costs only 75c—at drug stores or the 
Scout Supply Department. Made only by Bauer & Black. 


DIVISION OF 
Chicago . 


| ss BAUER & BLACK 


THE KENDALL COMPANY 
New York . 


MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT 


Toronto 
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CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Junior—Boys 7 to 13 
Fun in keen camp in northern Wisconsin, near 


Senior—Boys 14 to 17 





Mercer. E Staff of experts, 
Optional: earn “‘accredited’”’ school credits. Music. 
Aviation, Horsemanship, Sports. 7 weeks, only $115 
to $140. Free Bulletin. 








Adjutant, Board of Education, 460 S. State St., Chicago 














Boy. Scout 
“Knife | 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS | 


fowicHt DIVINE @ SONS, INC. + ELLENVILLE..N. v. j 








A SILVER ACE 
FLYING BIRD! 


All boys will be inter- 
ested in this newest 
development in junior 
aeronautics. Has neither 
tail nor rudder, yet has 
made fascinating flights 
of several hundred feet 
with its pusher-type 
propeller. Sold by all 
SILVER ACE dealers for 
only fifty cents. If they 
cannot supply you, we 
will ship postpaid. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


111 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 


A little puff of wind lifted his right wing 
tip. Quite instinctively he pushed the joy 
stick over in that direction. A little too far. 
The wing tip dipped. Back again on the 
stick. That was fine. Balanced perfectly, 
the glider swung her leisurely way toward 
the bottom of the hill. 

Never in his life had Toby been so thrilled. 
Why, outboard racing was tame compared to 
this! He was amazed that glider-flying 
should be so simple. He had thought it 
might be difficult, dangerous, even, and had 
wondered whether or not he might be fright- 
ened sitting all alone up here with nobody 
to depend upon but himself. But so re- 
sponsive was this wonderful little machine 


that it seemed to answer his unspoken wishes 
rather than the conscious movements of his 
hands and feet upon the controls. 

He became sharply aware of the beauty 
on the countryside. Flying just above the 
topmost branches of the elms and the maples 
he could see all the rolling farmlands that 
stretched down the valley toward Lakeville, 
a dozen miles away. Patches of freshly- 
plowed earth and neat, orderly squares and 
rectangles of truck gardens made the country 
look like a crazy-quilt of amazing propor- 
tions. Over there, nestled peacefully amid 
a cluster of tall elms, was the white Colonial 
home of Miss Maybury, who came down from 
New York on week-ends. And just beyond, 
Doctor Lane’s beautiful old house slumbered 
under the warm afternoon sun. Toby could 
see a herd of Jersey cows browsing in the 
south meadow beside the barn. 

He found himself wishing that the glider 
would never land. Perhaps he was gliding 
too steeply, hastening the end of a flight 
which he was just beginning to enjoy to its 
fullest. Little by little he worked the joy 
stick back, lifting the bow and stretching out 
the glide. 

He could see a little section of the mirror- 
like brook right between his feet. He would 
beat Bob’s flight by a good fifty yards! He 


Public opinion was divided on the subject 
of Buxton’s maneuvers. The Lower Fifth, 
glad of anything to relieve the tedium of 
school-time, hailed him as a public benefac- 
tor. Liss openly complained that life was not 
worth living, and that he might just as well 
spend his time in a scent-factory. Green- 
wood, the prefect of Buxton’s dormitory, 
took a stronger line. 

Having observed without preamble that 
he was not going to be asphyxiated for the 
amusement of Buxton or any one like him, 
he attached himself to the scruff of that 
youth’s neck, and kicked him several times 
with much vigor and enthusiasm. He said, 
that if Buxton came into the dormitory like 
that again, he would have much pleasure in 
wringing his neck and chucking him out of 
the window. 

In this delicate position, Buxton acted in 
statesmanlike fashion. Scented as before, 
during the day he left his handkerchief in the 
study on retiring to rest. So that, with the 
exception of Mr. Day and Liss, every one was 
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could hear the boys shouting and cheering 
The terrier’s shrill barking echoed back fro,, 
the quiet of the opposite hill. He shouta 
down to them, excitedly, joyfully, ever 
nerve in his healthy body tingling wit) 
eagerness to keep himself in the air to th 
last possible inch. 

What a wonderful kid Bob was to offe 
him this flight! Toby knew that the litt) 
fellow must be standing on tiptoes in his 
nervousness lest something happen to }js 
beloved machine. Toby decided that hp 
must find some way of repaying Bob for his 
generosity. It would not be easy, for Boh 
poor as he was, was proud. 

The brook slipped beneath the silent wings 
















At the first outrageous 
“‘bong”’ Useless raised 
his head toward the sky 











of the glider. 


The willows that fringed the 
high banks reached up for the hardwood 
skid, but the slowly-skimming little craft 
slid easily over their tops, with four feet to 


spare. Toby wondered whether he would 
be able to reach the boundary line of Mis 
Maybury’s property, thirty yards away. He 
pulled back slightly on the control stick. 

The left wing suddenly drooped. Quickly, 
Toby pushed his stick over in the opposite 
direction. But the wing was sluggish. It 
hung there, sagging, as if it were carrying 
a heavy weight on its tip. Toby, not realizing 
that he had stretched his glide until the 
machine had lost flying speed, pushed stil 
harder on the stick. He felt the seat sink 
beneath him and saw a maple tree which, but 
a moment before, had been well to the left of his 
course, suddenly swing around and rush toward 
him. He kicked hard on the right rudder bar 
and threw the stick to the right. 

The whole glider seemed to fall from be- 
neath him. The ground leaped up at him. 
He heard a ripping crash as the left wing 
crunched into the trunk of the maple. His 
breath was knocked from his body as he 
surged against the safety belt. The wing 
fell forward and draped itself around him. 
And then there was silence. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 


You'll sympathize with Toby as he picked himself out of 
the wreck of Bob’s glider. But Toby’s first ride, althoug 

ending in disaster, only strengthened his desire to fly. 
Next month the boys prepare to get back into the air. 


Homeopathic Treatment 


(Continued from page 21) 


Ls brooded darkly over his injuries. At 
last, struck with an idea, he went across 
to the Infirmary to see Vickery. Vickery, 4 
noted man of resource, was an Applebyite 
member of the Upper Fourth, and he had 
been down for a week or two with influenza 
He was now convalescent, and visitors were 
admitted at stated intervals. 
“I say, Vickery,” began Liss, taking a seal 
“Hullo!” a 
“*When are you coming back to the house’ 
“Oh, soon. Next Monday, I believe. 
“Well, look here.” And. Liss set forth his 
grievance. Vickery was amused. : 
“Tt’s all very well to laugh,” said Lis 
complainingly, “but it’s beastly for me. | 
say, what I really wanted to see you for was 
to ask if you’d mind swopping studies for 
bit.” (Vickery owned study three, one of 
the smaller rooms, only capable of accol 
modating one resident.) ‘‘You see,” put 
sued Liss hurriedly, in order to forestall argu 
ment, “it wouldn’t be the same for you. 
don’t suppose you can smell a thing after the 
‘flu,’ can you?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ANTTENTION 
SCOUTS 


Do You Want to Join a 
Great Radio Fraternity— 


The IODENT CLUB 
OF THE AIR 


(with Big Brother Bob Emery) 


Do you want to share in the good 
clean fun, hear the rollicking 
songs, peppy music and thrilling 
historical stories? Do you want 
to wear the snappy Club button? 
Write stories for the Club Maga- 
zine? Become part of a great 
national organization ? 


“TUNE IN” 


Then “‘tune in” on these simple 
details. To join, simply write a 
letter to Big Brother Bob Emery 
in care of The Iodent Company, 
Detroit, Mich., or the radio sta- 
tion from which you hear the 
program. Justsay,*‘*I want to join 
the Iodent Club of the Air.”’ Big 
Brother will do the rest. No costs 
whatsoever. Everything FREE. 


CLUB PIN 


When Big Brother 
gets your letter, 
he will send you 
the snappy red, 
white and blue 
Club pin. Thou- 
sands of Scouts already have 
pins. Membership cards will be 
sent, too, along with a copy of 
the Club rules and by-laws. 


MAGAZINE 


In addition, you will be given a 
FREE subscription to the Club 
Magazine, a newsy, illustrated 
publication. You can become a 
reporter for this paper, write sto- 
ries about your Troop activities 
and other matters of interest. 





Tune in next Sunday’s program 
as a guest of Big Brother. Be at 
your radio at 7:00 P.M. (Eastern 
Standard Time) and join in the 
fun. Urge your Scoutmaster and 
fellow Scouts to listen in, too. 


The Iodent Club of the Air 
and programs are sponsored 
by The Iodent Company, 
Detroit, manufacturers of 


No. 1 for Teeth 
EASY to Whiten 


No. 2 for Teeth 
HARD to Whiten 














“It would have to be pretty strong to 
warry me,” agreed Vickery. 

“Then will you?” said Liss. ‘“‘ You'll find 
Buxton a good enough sort of chap when he 
isn’t playing rotten games of this sort. And 
he’s got Giles’s crib to the ‘ Medea.’” 

This was Liss’s ace of trumps, and it settled 
the matter. Vickery agreed to the exchange 
instantly, and gave his consent to the im- 
mediate removal of his goods and chattels 
from study three and the substitution of 
those of Liss. Liss went over to the house 
and spent the evening shifting furniture, 
retiring to his dormitory grubby, but jubi- 
lant, at “‘lights-out.” 

On the following Monday, Vickery was 
restored to Appleby’s, with a doctor’s certi- 
ficate stating that he was cured. 

Buxton welcomed him with open arms, 
explained the state of the game to him, and 
assured him that he was an improvement 
upon Liss. 

“You don’t mind this scent business, do 
you?” he said. 

“Rather not,” said Vickery, “I love scent. 
I use it myself.” 

“Good man,” said Buxton. 


Bet he altered his opinion next day. 

“Great Cesar,” he cried, as he came 
into the study after a pleasant afternoon with 
Mr. Day. He rushed to the window, and 
opened it. Vickery surveyed him with 
amused surprise. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

“Can’t you smell it, you ass?” said Bux- 
ton, wildly. 

“Smell it?” repeated Vickery. A light 
seemed to dawn upon him. “Oh,” he said, 
“you mean the stuff I’ve got on my hand- 
kerchief. Don’t you like it? Doctors say 
it’s awfully good for keeping off germs.” 

Buxton, in a voice rendered nasal by a 
handkerchief pressed tightly over his face, 
replied that he did not. He hung out of the 
window again. Vickery grinned broadly, but 
became solemn as his companion turned 
round. 

“Well, I didn’t think you would have 
minded,” he said, in a reproachful voice, “I 
thought you rather liked scent.” 

“Scent! Do you call it a scent! What on 
earth is the muck?” 

“It’s only sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
doctor recommended it, to keep off any 
bad effects after the flu. I can’t smell it 
much, but it seems rather decent. You 
wouldn’t like some, would you?” 

“Look here,” said Buxton, “how long is 
this going on?” 

“I couldn’t say exactly, till I’m quite fit 
again. Two or three weeks, probably.” 
“Weeks! Did you say weeks?” 

“Yes. Not longer, I shouldn’t think. A 
month at the outside. Hullo, you aren’t off?” 
Buxton left the room, and went down the 
passage to number three. 

“Get out,” said Liss briefly. 
want this study % 

“Then would you mind swopping with 
me?” put in Buxton eagerly. “I don’t 
think I shall quite hit it off with Vickery. 
He’s much more a pal of yours than mine.” 
“Oh, hang it,” said Liss, “I can’t always 
be changing about. I’ve got all my things 
fixed up here. It’s too much fag to move 
them again.” 

“Tl do that. You needn’t worry about it. 
I'll shift your things into number eight to- 
night, if you'll swop. Will you?” 

“All right,” said Liss, “don’t go breaking 
any of my pictures.” 

“Rather not,” said Buxton. “Thanks 
awfully. And, I say, you can keep that 
Giles, if you like.” 

“Thanks,” said Liss, *‘It’ll come in useful.” 
“What made Buxton clear out like that?” 
he asked Vickery, as they brewed their first 
pot of tea after the exchange. “Did you 
have a row?” 

“No. It was only that he didn’t like the 
particular brand of scent I used.” 

Liss’s jaw dropped. 

“Great Scott,” he said, “you don’t use 
scent, too, do you?” 

“Only when Buxton’s there,” said Vickery. 
He related the story briefly. 

“I thought it would be better for us two 
together than having to share the study with 
Buxton,” he concluded, “‘so I laid in a little 
scent, as he was so fond of it. I chucked it 
away yesterday.” 

“What a ripping idea,” said Liss. “I 
hope it made him feel jolly ill. Anyway, it 
paid him back for the time he gave me.” 
“Yes, scent per scent,” murmured Vickery; 
and, the last round of toast being now ready, 
and the kettle boiling over, study number 
eight proceeded to keep the wolf from the 
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Here are the Winners in the 
Daisy Prize Contest 


During the past few months we have received thousands of letters 
from boys entering the prize contest announced last Fall for the best 
letter telling ‘‘How to Have the Most Fun with a Daisy Air Rifle.” 

The judges of the contest were Griffith Ogden Ellis, Editor and 
Publisher of the American Boy, N. T. Mathiews, Assistant Editor of 
Boys’ Life Magazine and Clayton H. Ernst, Editor of The Open Road 
for Boys. 

Space will not permit us to print the names of the entire 100 prize 
winners. Below are the names of the first ten. Boys who won from the 
1lth to 100th prizes inclusive have been notified by mail and their 
prizes forwarded to them. A complete list of prize winners will be sent 
to any interested party on request. 


First Prize, Gold Watch engraved with name of winner, Sam Flint, Jr., 
Mt. Airy, Georgia. 

Second Prize, Gold Wrist Watch, suitably engraved, Richard Leppert, 
560 Fourth St., Butler, Pa. 


Third to Tenth Prizes, Daisy Pump Guns, value $5 each, to following 


boys in order named: 
. 


John G. Weaver, Columbiana, O. 
Bruce Grant, Des Moines, Ia. 
Richard Clary, Staples, Minn. 


William M. Huffman, Pikes- 
ville, Ky. 


Gale McQuinn, Forest, Ind. 


Bob Uhrner, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Harry Powell, Houston, Tex. 
Milton T. Griffin, Bath, N. Y. 


See the New Daisy Models 


Almost any good shot will tell you that the Daisy is the best 
gun for a boy to start with, for it is good looking, accurate, easy 
to handle and the safest gun a boy can shoot. 

Make up your mind now to get a Daisy and learn to be a crack- 
shot this summer. Go to the nearest hardware store and see the 
new improved Daisy Pump Gun and the other Daisy models. 
Take this wonderful gun in your hands—put it to your shoulder 
—try it. Remember, it shoots 50 times without reloading. A 
remarkable gun for only $5.00. Other Daisy models $1.00 to 
$5.00. 




















The New Daisy Target 


To meet the demand for indoor shooting, we have produced 
this new folding target. Made from heavy steel, it has a patented 
method of dropping the shot so it will not fly or scatter. Until 
the trade is supplied we will send the new Daisy Target with a 
supply of target cards, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 
putts EYE Get Your Free Copy of the 

Daisy Manual 
A handy little pocket-size book full of valu- 


able information about air rifles and target 
shooting. Write today for a free copy. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


AIR 
RIFLES 


Bulls Eye Steel 
Shot 


“‘The kind the 
beys prefer’’ 


DAISY 











door. 
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HINK of what it would mean 

to you as a batter to have Babe 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Hack Wilson, 
and the other famous sluggers show 
you how to time your swing, to get 
drive into it, to place your hits, to 
lay down teasing bunts, to teach 
you the secrets of good batting. 
This FREE Booklet does just that. 
Send for your copy. It lays bare 
not only the secrets of good bat- 
ting but also gives the batting av- 
erages and records, and photo- 
graphs of more than 50 of the 
leading batters in both the National 


Let these famous 
sluggers teach you 
how to become 


a .300 hitter 


Booklet gives 
valuable pointers 


and American Leagues. Simply 
mail the coupon. But doit now 
as the supply of booklets is limited. 


Follow the advice of leading play- 
ers in the selection of your bat, too. 
Practically all the professional 
players use Louisville Slugger Bats. 
Exactly the same bats as used by 
your favorite sluggers are sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. The 
oval trademark and player’s fac- 
simile autograph identify the genu- 
ine Louisville Slugger. Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Incorporated, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 





Bats 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Inc., 


409 Finzer Street Louisville, Ky. Name 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
“Famous Sluggers of 1930 with Address 
Hints on Batting.” 
City.... 


— 
Qusiw¥ 


(Used by practically all professional players) 


POORER EEE EEE EEE EEE HE SHEE EE EE EEE EEE E EES 


ooo deccccesceee SIA ccccccccccereecs 





Pay As You Please 


Select Your own terms of payment for your RANGER, 
the bike you have always wanted. Any boy can now 
own America’s finest bicycle. 





Free Trial 
for 30 Days 


—if it does not sult, return at 
our expense and your trial will 
net cost you a penny. It pays you 
to buy from Bicycle Specialists. 
We have been in business 40 years, 
and can offer you the lowest pos- 
sible prices for high grade bicycles. 















An example of amazing bargains in 
the 1931 Mead Catalog is our new 
“Sentinel” Motorbike, just asshown 
in the smaller picture. The price is 


51978 


Send No Money 
—do not buy until you have sent 
for our illustrated catalog showing 
the famous Mead Bleyclea: and our 

0 v 
marvelous offers and terms. eames 5 
EVERYTHING FOR BICYCLES 
Lamps, wheels, tires and equipment at half 
usual prices. Write today—a postcard will do. 








Mea COM Dept. T-18. 


Chicago, U. Se As 








ALWAYS DRY ° 
—if op earry a Marble’s water-proof match 
box in your pocket. Absolutely water-proof 
—holds supply for several days. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10-gauge shell. Only 
60c at your dealer’s, orsent postpaid. Get one 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
5092 Delta Av.Gladstone, Mich. U.S.A 









GRO-CORDS 
ARE TOUGH 
ALI RIGHT 


RO-CORDS are the toughest soles 

and heels you ever saw—no kid- 
ding! Non-Slip is right! You can run 
full speed on the wettest grass or side- 
walk—climb the steepest hill—without 
slipping. And boy! how they wear! 
There’scord tire wearinevery pair—an’ 
then some. Seems you can’t wear them 
out. Dad’s tickled—saves his money. 
Insist on your next pair of shoes having 
Non-Slip Gro-Cord Soles and Heels. 


Officially Adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


LimwA CORD SOLE & HEEL Co. 
Lima, Ohio 


Fully Protected by Patents 
NON-SLIP 


SOLES AND HEELS 





BOYS’ 





LIFE 
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WO famous birthdays are celebrated in 
‘ebruary, and we all know exactly whose 
they are. Yet one birthday, honored 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
occurs on April twenty-third; it is that of 
the man of whom Ben Johnson wrote: 
“He was not of an age, but for all time.” 
It is fitting, therefore, that the first puzzle 
(a clever one, by the way), should relate to 
this great man. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzle 
Arthur Baum, $2. Kennedy Carpenter, 
$2. William T. Sherman, $2. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

(Solvers of all the puzzles in November, 
December and January): Roland Cham- 
pagne, $2. Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. Paul 
W. Morgan, $2. Larry Southworth, $2. 


Numerical Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 

I am composed of sixty-six letters and 
form a quotation from Shakespeare. 

My 11-65-21-66-2-49-41 is the name of 
the play from which the quotation is taken. 
My 61-4-45-55-63 is the airy spirit in it. My 
59-24-39-53-8-36-44-30 is its jester. My 26- 
58-50-3-33-28-15 is its heroine. My 20-42- 
51-31-22-35 is the name of a king in it. My 
38-5-32-18 is another play by Shakespeare. 
My 6-48-1-23-37-56 is an earl in Macbeth. 
My 62-40-52-13-46-19-54 is crammed. My 
9-12-64 is shade. My 57-25-29-17-10 are 
useless plants. My 34-7-43 is owing. My 
16-60-47-27-14 is a bundle of grain —KEn- 
NEDY CARPENTER. 


Diamonds 
I. 1.Insport. 2. Part of a play. 3. To 
reject with disdain. 4. A large cask. 5. In 
sport. 
II. 1.Insport. 2. A spigot. 3. A printed 
journal. 4. A wooden pin. 5. In sport. 
—WarreEN Irvin. 


Endless Chain 


To solve this puzzle, take the last two 
letters of the first word described to make the 
first two letters of the second word, and so on. 
The last two letters of the twenty-sixth word 
will be the first two letters in the first word. 
The words are of equal length. 

1. Cold. 2. Astandard. 3. A small tree 
growing in wet ground. 4. To wear away. 
5. To shut out. 6. A leafy retreat. 7. To 
speak with eloquence. 8. A carpenter’s 
joint. 9. Attack. 10. A musical “study.” 
11. A Greek letter. 12. A piece of furniture. 
13. Flat. 14. A joint of the body. 15. A 
little owl. 16. The upperair. 17. Blunder. 
18. A musical instrument. 19. A range of 
mountains. 20. A city which manufactures 
big guns, 21. The father of Methuselah. 
22. To shackle. 23. Silly. 24. Courage. 
25. The second planet from the sun. 26. 
Customary or habitual practise—THomas 
T. Garvin. 


An Animal Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

x §6 @— 4 — ll 

z—- § -—- —,- & 

x- 8B8-—- &B-— 38 

x 8— 28 21 8 4 

x —- 3 415— @ 

x 0 -—- - §t--_— 

x @7F—- D@D-—- 3 — 

x 2—- @-—-— 6 

x — 16 10-— 17 1 

x is—- —- 9 92 — 
Reapine Across: 1. A whip made of 
untanned hide. 2. Attentive. 3. To pro- 
duce a marked effect upon. 4. Zero. 


5. Pertaining to the ocean. 6. The capacity 
of a freight car. 7. To make known. 8. A 
beautiful climbing rose. 9. Prospect. 10. A 
tricky lawyer. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by 
stars) will spell the name of a big, dangerous 
African animal. The letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 8, will spell the name 
of an Australian animal; from 9 to 16, an 
important animal at the circus; from 17 to 
23, a two-toed African bird; from 24 to 27, 





a wild goat of the Alps; from 28 to 33, a 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


carnivorous little quadruped that typ, 





white in winter. WituaM T. SHermay. 


Word-square 


1. Sightless. 2. One of the six mechayj. 
cal powers. 3. The substance of certaiy 
tusks. 4. Courage. 5. More arid.—C, 4 
SUMMERLIN, Jr. 


A “‘Boys’ Life’’ Cross-Word 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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Across 57. A printer's meas 
1. A common verb ure 
3. Entranceway ile 
8. Egyptian sun god aide 
10. Crude metal 1. A lad 
13. An enthusiast 2. Period 
14. A university 4. A conjunction 
16. A common verb 5. Actual 
17. Considerate 6. To subdue 
18. At home 7 A printed no 
19. The (French) tice (abbr.) 
20. A pronoun 8. Hurried 
21. Am Italian river 9. Also 
23. Accomplish 11. Yale 
24. Within 13. A spasm 
25. A preposition 15. Finish 
27. Hail! (Latin) 17. Relatives 
29. Tiberius (abbr.) 21. Wan 
31. A sheep’s cry 22. Kiln 
32. To permit 25. A solemn prom- 
33. Pertaining to ise 
34. And so forth 26. Part of a clock 
35. A printer’s mea- 28. And (Latin) 
sure 29. A preposition 
36. Each (abbr.) 30. Supposing 
37. Above 31. A common verb 
39. A pronoun 36. A Prussian 
40. A common verb watering place 
41 A preposition 38. A chum 
43. Like 40. Yes 
47. A note of the 41. Among 
scale 42. Duration 
51. A beverage 44. To perch 
52. A sour fruit 45. Wicked 
54. Also 46. Aged 
55. Doctor of Di- 49. Antagonist 
vinity (abbr.) 50. Age 
56. Those who walk 52. Louisiana 
through shal- 53. Erbium (abbr.) 


low water —Arrtuur Baw. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


Cross-worp Puz?tEe: Across: 1. Satur. 


7. Stains. 13. Anarch. 14. Catnip. 15.U. 
S. A. 17. Nod. 18. At. 20. Cab. 22. Fe 
23. Are. 25. Domes. 27. Fie. 28. Mathe 


matician. $1. Cheep. 32. Trans. 33. Phar 
maceutics. 36. Len. 37. Scarp. 38. Sop. 


$9. Ea. 41. “Tis: 48. S. A. 44. Aim. 
46. Pad. 48. Sampan. 51 Gemini. » 
Enters. 54 Bremen. 


ConcEALED Games: 1. Ping-pong, nel 
2. Pawn, chess. 3. Golf, ball. 4. Hors: 
polo. 5. Bridge, card. 6. Quoits, stake. 

Lerrer Appitions. Inauguration Day: 

CHaraDE. Don-key. 

Nomericat Entema. Preparation is the 
right hand of success. 

TriPLte Diamonp. From 4 to 1, reflect 
1 to 6, toasted; 5 to 2, measure; 2 to /, “ 
sion; 6 to 3, damsels; 3 to 8, spatter; 4 oo 
robbers; 6 to 9, doctors; 5 to 10, uate 
6 to 11, decimal; 7 to 10, nominal; 8 to! 
radical. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











we 
GS 
ideal! He groped for some explanation, but. 
it eluded him. Something was wrong— 
something! If he could only discover what it 
as! yer 
r It was well past midnight when he swung 
; ture of the train at Bentham. How different the 
sie dark, straggling little town appeared from 
the place that he had seen for the first time 
nine months earlier! The hotel, which 
mechani. somehow thrived on the perennial drummers 
certain who made it their headquarters, had a for- 
—C.A Jorn and weary look. The lobby was cold 


and smelled of stale tobacco smoke. 
A sleepy-eyed clerk conducted Frank to a 
rd room on the second floor. ms 
“Anything new happened at the Acres? 
Frank asked him. 
The clerk yawned. “They say the Board- 
pe 9 walk got washed away,” he observed, yawn- 
—a ing again. “That’s all I heard.” 

‘A few minutes later Frank was undressed 
and in bed—certainly the coldest and most 
— uncomfortable bed in which he had ever lain! 

Morning found him heavy-lidded and 

—AZS tee] tired, quite as if he had not slept at all. 

= And he was still cold! He rose and dressed; 
then he hurried downstairs. 








5 a es Two or three drummers were in the dining- 
room. One of them remarked with a grin, 

A | “Get any sleep last night?” 

ry} “Not much,” replied Frank, suppressing 
a vawn. 

iE so ‘The other laughed. 

- “There's only one spot in the whole 


United States colder than my bed last 
157 night!” declared one of the men. 
“Where's that, Dan?” 
“Over on the beach at Gay Acres!” 
T's meas Again they laughed. 
“Have the storms done much damage 
over there?” Frank inquired as he sat down 
da at the table. 
“The Boardwalk got it a bit, they say, and 
part of one of the scenic railways came down 
inction under a load of ice. It’s no place for a 
civilized man, over there, and I don’t blame 
lue that watchman for quitting!” 
ited no Frank's face lifted quickly from his plate. 
abbr.) “There’s nobody over there now?” 
“Guess not.” 
“When did the fellow quit?” 
“Yesterday. Heavy cold. Do you blame 
n him?” 





es RANK finished his breakfast hastily, 
hardly tasting the food. A pretty situa- 
tion! High winds, high water, and no watch- 
nn prom- man! 
From the proprietor he learned where the 
a clock man lived and went at once to the house. 
atin) The first few moments satisfied him that the 
sition watchman had a cold and a bad one. He 
ing greeted Frank almost defiantly. Of course 
non verb he quit! What man wouldn’t, he’d like to 
‘ussian know? 
ring place “Do you think of anybody here in town I 
1 might get to fill the place?” Frank asked. 
“No, I don’t! I tried to get somebody, 
myself, but nobody wants the job.” A fit of 


on coughing seized the man. When he re- 
oh covered he said, “Looky here, young fellow, 
l here’s the best I can do for you. Run over to 

Whitmarsh—that’s the next town—see Lafe 
nist Nichols. Maybe Lafe’ll be willing to take the 


job, if ye offer him enough. Just ask for 
him at the postoffice.” 


na 
» (abbr.) “T’m obliged to you,” said Frank. 
uR Bavy. A worried frown wrinkled his forehead as 
he returned to the hotel. He called the 
les Whitmarsh postoffice on the telephone and 
: asked how he could reach Lafe Nichols. A 
l. 7 Woman's voice at the other end told him that 
p- an Lafe was out of town, working on a job, but 
. Maile he would probably be back in the early part 
Be Ph * of the afternoon. 
= Sop. Frank bit his lip. He sought out the 
+ . ‘in proprietor again and told him he wanted to 


rent a car for the day. 
I've got a car you can have,” said the 
- oN } 
man. “Not very new or handsome, but it’s 


nini. 93 ’ 


ong, nel got a good engine. Come take a look.” 

$. Hors: rank accompanied him to a shed adjoining 
stake. the back of the hotel. A few minutes later 
ion Day. he had the car on the road—a very old and 


battered Dodge touring car with several holes 
in the hood. 

Well, what should he do now? He was 
B® tempted to try and find Lafe Nichols, but 
1, reflects MM finally decided to inspect the beach first. 


jon is the 


to 7, Ml Mr. Brayton would expect a report before 
er; 4 to% HM noon, 
). martial; 


me sky was overcast with heavy, un- 
— clouds; the wind, a trifle less severe 
an during the night, blew in fitful gusts out 


of the northeast, shifting at times nearer the 
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His Own Star 


(Continued from page 17) 


north. The hood of the car flapped and 
quivered as Frank drove down the long 
deserted main street with its scattered, 
weath r-washed houses. Here and there a 
staring face showed at a window. A lean 
brown dog scampered across the road and 
cowered, shivering, against a doorstep. 
“Some town!” muttered Frank. 


HE big causeway was before him now. 

Masses of glittering ice were heaped up 
against the north side of it. There was ice 
along the edges of the marsh; farther out the 
open water seemed almost black and was 
flecked with whitecaps. And beyond rose the 
airy structures of the magic city, ice-coated, 
gray white against the gray sky. 

The wheels gave forth a new sound as the 
car started across the causeway—a harsh, 
monotonous purring. He slowed down to 
fifteen miles an hour, avoiding as much as 
possible the patches of bare ice. He glanced 
to right and left. The tide was low. The 
black water below at his right made him 
shudder. He wished he were back in New 
York! 

The car crept onward. It was close to the 
open stretch in the middle. He could see 
the movement of the tide between the 
trestle-work that carried the trolley tracks. 
Ice coated the trestles and spread in a thick 
mass over the roadway—dark, smooth ice 
marked with fantastic ridges. ‘High tides, 
all right!” he muttered—and he recalled a 
sentence in one of the newspaper dispatches: 
“Piled-up ice and water menace the big 
causeway.” 

The back wheels skidded as he started 
across the ice-coated planks. He slowed 
down, almost stopped. With the utmost 
caution he urged the car forward until he 
was beyond the open stretch and the wheels 
were purring harshly on hard concrete. 

A few minutes later he was at Gay Acres, 
circling the Loop on his way toward Sea 
View Avenue. Through the arcade he had 
glimpses of white spray leaping upward 
against dark water and flying like snow. A 
heavy booming filled his ears—the voice of 
the surf pounding on the beach. The sound 
of it stirred him unpleasantly, setting his 
nerves on edge. The wind whistled down 
Sea View Avenue in a furious blast, carrying 
with it fine drops of spray that spattered the 
windshield. Now he could see the full 
power of the surf in an irregular curve of 
white; there was something terrifying in the 
way it boomed and hissed. 

He stopped the car on the Boardwalk and 
shut off the engine. The roar’ of the surf 
seemed suddenly to increase. He followed 
the curve of the Boardwalk with his eyes. 
To the north the curve was broken where a 


- long section of the walk had collapsed; the 


bath-houses in front of it, too, were demol- 
ished—a sagging, broken mass of boards 
coated with ice. The other bath-houses had 
escaped, but ice and débris piled up close to 
them showed how near the water had come. 

He climbed out of the car and, with hat 
pulled down over his eyes and the collar of 
his storm-coat turned up, set off northward 
along the Boardwalk. The wind thrust 
him against the boarded-up fronts of booths; 
the spray stung his face. He was obliged at 
last to turn into the first alleyway, almost 
running with the wind at his back. On 
Crescent Avenue, he was out of the full force 
of the blast, out of the spray. He walked 
with quick steps, determined to have a closer 
view of the demolished section of Boardwalk. 


OW desolate, how unutterably forlorn the 
buildings looked! Was this really Gay 
Acres? Was this the magic city where he 
had spent such a glorious summer? Magic 
city? No! Tragiccity! Tragic in its bleak 
desolation! Lifeless, a ghost city that cast a 
spell of haunting melancholy—city of dead 
dreams and dead memories—city of vacant, 
queer-shaped houses with boarded-up doors 
and windows—city of tawdry gilt and sickly 
white, of lifeless red and blue that, even as 
he looked, seemed to run to dreary gray! 
A rat scampered across the path and vanished 
in a hole at the back of the Normandie 
Restaurant—the biggest rat he had ever seen. 
Farther on he had a fleeting glimpse of 
another. City of dead pleasures, haunted by 
scurrying rats! 

It was the scenic railway at Switzerland 
that had collapsed under the weight of ice— 
not just a part of it, as reports had stated, 
but the whole structure! Frank gazed spell- 
bound at the mass of wreckage. Howling 





Put your mind to it and you can always do 
a little better than the other fellow. 
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to make skates that were faster, stronger, 
easier rolling and longer wearing. They 
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for mileage—by boys skating on them, 
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built for speed, cushioned for shocks and 
strengthened to stand severe strains. 
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wind, booming, thundering surf, savage deso- Wasn't there a way outr Why couldn't }y 
lation! There was a lump in his throat, a go on with his plans, continue to follow hj, 
. a queer feeling at the pit of his stomach. star and educate himself in the essentig) 
re Something very strange seemed to have hap- _ things that his employer lacked? Not qj 
U b | a e S = P pened to him—something that he was power- wealthy men were unhappy. He was sure of 
, less to comprehend. it. Then he remembered how he had 
He walked back, then turned and made his _ promised himself he would study, how he hag 
way toward the Boardwalk again, fighting tried and failed. 

Departure coaster brake—any boy can the spray-laden wind. He took fresh note A sigh of utter weariness and despair 
tort t rd mmercial success. Deli of the damage there, sought to impress the escaped his lips. With head bent, |, 
oT eee Saevnerciar sUccess. Ur picture in his memory; then, back on Crescent walked slowly in the direction of the waiting 
PYatsteMritelelehdlil-tmelmilca etelelel-ciamelimilul- Avenue once more, he crossed Sea View automobile. He returned to the hotel wii}. 
, : ar Avenue and set out to inspect the southern out a backward glance toward the tragic cit 
toa big customer list turns energy into end of the Acres. where disillusion had come to him in so stark 

profits. Many of today’s business leade \ The Hotel Neptune had escaped damage; and complete a manner. _ 

' } so had the Tornado and the ferris wheels; The lobby was unoccupied except for the 
started this way—and they, too, insisted i but one of the big minarets on Constanti- clerk. Frank strode to the desk and picke 
: + ie nople had come down, and the upper part of _ up the telephone. ‘Long distance, please—” 
on New Departure 3 the Lighthouse had been torn away. He ‘Then, “New York City. I want to get th 

; - wandered about, feeling as if he were in a Brayton Corporation, on Broadway——” 
; place that he had never seen before, yet As he hung up the receiver he said to the 
bicycles. Ask Dad . that somehow was familiar. clerk, “‘Call me, won't you, when she has , 
Well, he would go back now and report to clear wire? I'll be in here.” And he walked 
Mr. Brayton. Yet he lingered. What he toward the lounging room. 
had to report was not pleasant; the damage He removed his storm-coat and, drawing 
was very much greater than anyone had a chair in front of the fire, sat down heayil; 
supposed, and if the high winds should con- The clerk appeared in the doorway a fe 
tinue and there should be more sleet moments later. “Are you feelin’ all right?” 
He halted in a sheltered niche behind the he asked. “I thought you looked kinj 

Tornado. What would Mr. Brayton say? ——”? 
What else would he want done? Frank “Yes, I’m all right.” 
sighed heavily. He was tired, worn out, and The clerk withdrew. 
| he dreaded the thought of telling his em- 

| ployer the full extent of the damage. More FRANK covered his face with his hands 

| worry for the man! cold hands that trembled. Yes, his sta 
, The sense of disillusion that had assailed had fallen, his own star in which he had py 
j . Frank on the train returned now with over- so much faith! Disillusion had seemed tp 

| whelming force. He no longer saw things come so swiftly, so overwhelmingly! Yet hi 
All glamor was’ knew now that it had not been sudde 


/ re P “a > 
. through a veil of glamor. 
j i | gone from Mr. Brayton; the real man that There had been warnings, but he had chose 
7 \ : | he had steadfastly refused.to see was clear _ to ignore them. 
i \ e | before him now—pitiable, unhappy! Glamor He lowered his hands and stared at the fir 


With a smile—and a bicycle and a New 


equipment on their 





| was gone from Gay Acres. Never again— Down-draughts sent occasional puffs of 

no, not even at the height of the summer smoke out into the room. He sat ther 

season could he view the place without the — staring, motionless. The minutes passed 

| memory of it in its winter desolation. He could hear a clock ticking somewhere; it 

‘ <a ary gr lips. He — os ow ys to ee before each 
ge <eep the thought of Mr. Brayton out of his __ tick. e stirred uneasily. 

Tee MULTIELS Oo mind. How like his own amusement beach A bell was ringing somewhere. He started 


hes the man was—Gay Acres in the out-season! to his feet, hardly knowing why. He heard 
N EW DE PA RTURE ae. © ie Mr. Brayton too had reached the out-season, __ the voice of the clerk in the next room, then 
y winter desolation. His only pleasure seemed _ his approaching footsteps. 


to be that of work—not really a pleasure, “They've got New York for you.” 

only a negative sort of satisfaction. Things “Thanks,” replied Frank. 

bored him—art, books, travel, everything He hurried toward the instrument. “Hell, 
that was worth while. The pleasures of the This is Frank Madison, at Bentham——” 


” 


Send table were not for him; the doctors ruled “Brayton speaking 
Cutieura Ointment yw Only ] Os: his life in that respect. They even made him Frank took a quick breath. “I’ve just jj 
{ 
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forego the negative satisfaction of hard work, come back from the Acres. Things ar 
To soothe and heal burns, cuts, for C | at times, obliging him to travel. He was a _ pretty bad over there. The scenic railway 
rashes and all skin irritations or Complete lonely man. Mr. Brayton’s life was deso- at Switzerland is down—Yes, the whok Mavi 
of childhood. mu Bird House Plans ate. And all his wealth could not aid him. structure. The bath-houses in front ar speed t 
Price 25e. Sample free. It could not buy happiness! demolished, and about two hundred feet of your gr 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 20B, Malden, Mass, The Stanley Plan No. 9h gives you step by step | the Boardwalk. There’s some damage at a smasl 
instructions on how to make three attractive OW had Mr. Brayton arrived at such a the other end, too—Constantinople, the pailleae 
bird houses. pitiable state? What was the cause Lighthouse— No, not so bad as at the MPrpa’, 
sovone re send endo. behind it all? He pictured the poor boy who northern end—the causeway? Well, I can't Collegia 
four other plans from which you can select had sold papers on the streets of Pittsburgh, say. The water came up over the trestle $5.00.” 
the ones that interest you. the young man who had worked in the steel work on the open stretch. It’s clear jwt i" 
Tue Stanuey Ruze & Lever Prant SCRE | mills, the man who had fought his way up- now. I’m looking for a watchman. The FREI 


New Britain, Conn. Atay ward from poverty, bending the world to his _ other fellow quit “ss 


STANLEY TOOLS Te) will, devoting all his thought and energy Something unintelligible came over the 











; to the obsessing task of amassing a fortune— __ wire. « 
The kind use 3 ’ ” 
ee and suddenly the answer came with the force “Tl get somebody for the place,” cor Wi t 








of overwhelming truth! All his life Mr. tinued Frank. “If I can’t, I'll take the job, 
Brayton had put one thing before all others— myself! Is there anything else I'd bet 


B 
FL YING money. Obliged to educate himself, he had _ ter do?” 


educated himself only in terms of dollars and Again a jumble of sounds came through; 


= ef cents. He had laid for himself a foundation __ then the clear voice of the promoter: “Hang 
He’s PROUD! ee FI S H E RMEN of wealth. All else he had neglected. And _ on till you hear from me.” 
His Dad Got Him ra now he was a millionaire, with cares like those Frank got into his storm-coat again. 4 
me aa a ‘ . ™ of any other man, and unable to escape them few minutes later he was on his way in the 
CHICAGOS in the pursuit of other interests—interests, car to Whitmarsh. At the postoffice he 
You'll be proud, too, when ee Bs ’ for example, that education might have . learned where Lafe Nichols was working, # 
you strap on your “Chicagos” ep : Fie ces brought! He had laid no foundation for a place a mile and a half outside the town. S 
and SPEED AWAY to e ae happiness. He had not learned to enjoy Frank found him repairing a barn door je 
Victory! = rere me ae the things that other men enjoy. He had _ tall, unshaven, angular fellow of perhaps 
“Chicago” FLYING SCOUTS  ‘Wwiea%ad aae..** ey not learned to understand his children. thirty-five. He showed no eagerness {a 
have more Speed—the ball-bear- peer SKATE PLAN > <s Business, had come first, always first! taking the job of watchman. He migit 
ing, Double-Tread wheels spin and ) pg ee oe x Frank’s lips quivered as he remembered take it, though; he didn’t just know right 
oe ey ee ee enioeach = aaa __ees the man’s words to him early in the summer then. But five dollars a day wasn’t ve! 
Gideton, on ng =a @ You don't do any Sdiling eccund, when you Pima ag es “ — to — so little much fora _ er that. ; ail 
. 7 , 2 5 7 ‘rank sd hi afe appea 
Wh Reach ool Shee Eth aa fe | @ pest incteties erates [SEH Gp gk tosthal- Steck out your rank ofeed hin ten. Lafe an 
skates for Y-O-U! ques eaadley i. ghey ——— = ” Oh, blind, blind! How blind he had been! ‘Tell you what,” he said at last, “you 
Ask Dad for a pair today! ” you back fast, Not quite as fast as flying, But now the veil was drawn aside. He _ if you can find somebody else. If ye cat! 
No. 101 (Shown above). FLYING >» of course. But plenty fast, at that! understood the man—and he understood his __why, just stop at my place ‘long about fou 
SCOUT. Double Tread. ““TRIPLE- an: Old Towns stand the strain of heavy loads, own mistake. For almost ayearhehadbeen o'clock. I ain’t quite sure, right now. 
—— A oe i a too And they won’t ship water easily! If doing exactly what his employer had done! Frank was disgusted; nevertheless he mat 
| aml kz Gand 'Desiemn at you’re after speed; saféty, and durability — He had not been obliged to leave home and note of Lafe’s address. ’ 
Postpaid...................++ $2. you're’ after an Old Town. Some er i go to work. No! Against the wishes of his Back at Whitmarsh, he had lunch in tht 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. pagent 7: verre haw big ar yas “~ had set 7 - are resin Why? one _restaurant is town. Then a 
Roller Skates with Records for Over 26 Years Kate wi 3 , Stl ecause he was tired of Heathboro, because further inquiries; but no one wanted the }” 
4457 West Lake Strest, Chicago, lllineis — sonmrentaan,, greens, (Enpiees Seealir-tente: he wanted material comforts, luxuries, be- of a ta and in his heart he could »# 


and speedy step-planes. Write. Old Town - 
Cones Gis 294 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, cause he had supposed that wealth is the really blame them. 


touchstone of happiness, the magic wand It was three o’clock when he returned ' 

7 39 | that commands everything! Bentham. The sky was still gray and hea’: 

Old Town Boats Disillusion! A fallen star! A year of his the wind blew with greater force from a? 
a 








life wasted! the marshes. Now and then a flurry 
He set his lips in stubborn desperation. _ blinding snow filled the air, only to cease ® 
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abruptly as it had begun. He asked the 
clerk whether there was a message for him; 
on being told there was none, he climbed the 
stairs to his room. He was dead tired; he 
must get a bit of rest. 


E AWOKE with a sense of bewilderment, 
~~ feeling that he had been asleep only a 
short while; yet the gray of the afternoon had 
changed to twilight. He crawled out of bed 
and fumbled for his watch. Half past four! 

The full realization of his duties returned 
to him with startling abruptness. Yes, he 
still had duties! He began hurriedly to 
dress. He descended to the lobby and again 
inquired whether there was any message for 
him. No, there was no message. 

He strode outside and got into the car. 
The wind was still high; sand and dust and 
powdered snow whirled along the deserted 
street. He switched on the headlights and 
set off for Whitmarsh, driving as fast as he 
dared over the uneven dirt road. 

After some delay he found the home of 
Lafe Nichols, and Lafe’s wife let him in. 
Her husband, she said, had gone up to the 
store, but he ought to be back soon. 

“Are you the young man who wants him to 
take the job over at the Acres?” 

“Yes, that’s why I came,” said Frank. 

“Well, he won’t if I have anything to say 
about it!’ the woman declared. 

Frank’s heart sank. She looked like a 
woman who might have a good deal to say! 
After a pause he remarked, “I'd like to see 
him, anyway.” 

He waited half an hour, feeling that his 
cause was hopeless. He need not have 
waited! When Lafe returned, his wife spoke 
her mind, and it was more than enough to 
determine Lafe’s wavering indecision. No, 
he guessed he wouldn’t take the job. In 
vain Frank argued with him. 

At last he went out, turned the car and 
set off for Bentham. He was driving in the 
teeth of the wind now. It howled shrilly. 

He could see the lights of Bentham ahead 
of him now. He was surprised to see so 
many of them; every house appeared to be 
illuminated. Then he observed a pale, almost 
imperceptible glow in the sky to the east. 
The glow turned pink and spread swiftly. 

The car climbed a slight rise in the road. 
At the top Frank uttered a sudden gasp. 
Gooseflesh formed all over his body. The 
moon? Only a fire could throw a reflection 
like that against the sky! 


D‘A&8« forms were moving about the main 
street of Bentham—phantom shapes in 
the cold white glare of the headlights. He 
urged the car swiftly forward on the smoother 
road, and in a few moments he was within the 
town. He honked his horn, and the dark 
figures moved to right and left. They made 
way for the car. Voices shouted unintelligible 
words at him. He threw his weight upon the 
brake and climbed out. 
““Good-bye, Gay Acres! A wind like 
that...” “What'd he think he could do? 
Only a fool would...” “Oh, he'll soon 
be back!” . . . “Total loss! But I always 
said the Acres’d catch it some time——” 
The fragments of excited conversation 
sounded strange and unreal. As in a dream, 
he tried to grasp the meaning of it. He 
jostled against a figure. The man turned 
and spoke to him. 
**When did the fire start?” Frank asked 
hoarsely. 
“We saw it after you left. Look at that 
sky! By morning there won't be a stick o’ 
wood standing! Nobody can do a thing!” 
“When a fire like that starts, the only thing 
to do is to let it burn! Couldn’t fight a fire 
in a wind like that! Wouldn’t do any good 
even if you could get apparatus across the 
marshes! But, no, he wouldn’t listen! The 
big fellow acted like a crazy man——” 
Frank suddenly came to his senses, as if he 
had received a stinging blow in the face. 
“Who are you talking about?” he demanded. 
““Who went over the causeway?” 
“Why, the big fellow,” replied the clerk. 
**Brayton—your boss, you know. He drove 
up in a car——” 
“Mr. Brayton?” 
“Sure, that’s who I mean. He drove up 
from Boston,” continued the clerk. ‘He 
came to the hotel. He was in the lobby when 
Wilbur Sickle came rushing in an’ said there 
was a fire at the Acres. He ran out into the 
street and took one look. Then he was off 
in that big car—like a crazy man!” 
“And he hasn’t come back?” 
“No, he ain’t come back. Hey!” 
Dodging dark forms Frank sped up the 
street. The man for whom he held deep 
affection was in peril. He must save him! 
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Easier 
Ever! 


to get your 
outfit with- 
out spend- 
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Octagon, Borden and Kirkman 
coupons now go together. Redeem- 
able in any quantity or assortment 


for same premium. 


Scouts! Here’s the biggest money-saving news 
in years! From now on you can combine your 
Octagon, Borden and Kirkman coupons! Think 
how much easier this is going to make it, when you 
are saving for uniforms, equipment or supplies. 


Just look at the big list of products on the left. 
They make it much easier to obtain plenty of 
coupons. Here’s the best way: Start right athome. 
Ask your mother to give you the coupons from 
the packages she probably has right now in the 
kitchen. Then ask her to always order Octagon 
or Kirkman soap products and Borden Con- 
densed Milk. They’re all wonderful value and 
thousands of women think there is nothing 
quite so good. 


Then ask the grocers near you to help. They will 
tell you who buys these three famous brands. 
You'll be surprised how many there are. Urge 
these folks to save their coupons for you. Tell 
them what you’re saving for...then they’ll be 
sure to order these brands that will help you. 
Start a regular route. Collect the coupons every 
week. Soon you'll have a boxful...and then!... 
whatever scout equipment you want...is yours! 


Send today for special catalog of Scout equip- 
ment. Free to all boys over six years old. 





Kirkman’s Borax Soap 
Kirkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softner 











(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for May) 
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| Bill Dare, Mgr. Boys’ Division, Dept. M-1270 
17 Sussex St. Jersey City, N. J. 


Send me your FREE Catalog of Scout equipment. 
Address. 
Town 
State 




































Dan Beard, the National 
Scout Commissioner and 
famous outdoor character, 
not only tells you how, 


but he shows you 
how to do it at— 





Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
ADVANCEMENT IN SCOUTING 


Expert Scoutmasters and instructors are part of camp and are responsible for the great 
number of high ranking Scouts developed. Credit for tests passed goes to local councils. 
-— Not a Scout Camp 
DAN BEARD CAMP = |_s While intensive scouting is offered, this is a 
ayes | camp of “the great outdoors” with such ac- 
I am interested in your camp for my boy. ! ._ oo Se 
inf : tivities as:—riding, four-day canoe trips around 
n 
n 








Please send full information. . . 
(Parents’ Signature) largest lake in State, aviation, woodcraft, na- 
ture lore, tomahawk throwing, Sourdoe canoe 
trip on Delaware river, fine swimming, water 
sports, hiking, mystic council fires, etc. 
OUR BOYS RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR 
OVER 60% OF 1929 BOYS BACK IN 1930! 
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WHY THE SWING 
TO WINCHESTER 
KOPPERKLADS? 


Hosts of .22 cal. shooters today insist upon Winchester Stayn- 

less — for their ammunition. y? Because they are 
Staynless — which means they will not rust or pit the bore of your rifle. 
Because they are Kopperklad—which means gleamingly clean—clean 
in your pocket—clean in your rifle—clean to the bullseye. Because they 
are Winchester—which combines with these features the uns sed 
accuracy* that has made Winchester cartridges so long world famed. 
Try Kopperklads once. You will choose them always for your .22 cal. 
shooting. FREE folder on request. 


Dept.L WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven;Conn., U.S.A. y 


*A large majority of the winners in the 
small-bore events of the National Matches 
of 1929 and 1930 at Camp Perry placed 
their we mayen in the supreme accuracy 
of Winchester cartridges. 


WINCHESTER 
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(Continued from page 30) 


The first thing to obtain for the job is a 
medium-sized packing box and see that all 
the boards are well nailed to the end pieces 
of the box. Net get a board wide enough to 
saw out a wheel or an old cart or tricycle 
wheel may be used. 

Some two-inch strips of lumber for the 
legs, handle and wheel hanger are needed, 
and a large bolt or piece of broom handle 
for the axle. 

The tools required for building the wheel- 
barrow are a saw, hammer and bit and brace 
to bore the axle hole. However, if you do 
not have a bit the proper size to fit the axle 
a piece of iron may be heated to burn the 
holes through the wheel hangers. 

Number six box nails and a can of 
liquid glue will be necessary for assembling 
the legs and handles to the box and also for 
gluing a piece of wood used as a spacer 
between the hanger pieces that run the full 
length of the bottom of the box. 

To protect the wood from moisture it is 
well to apply several coats of paint to the 
finished job. 


Unusual 
By Scout Benjamin R. Bierer 

I" WAS mid-August. I was at a camp ina 

thickly-wooded part of Nebraska. The 
place was pleasant and secluded, and the 
small-animal life was abundant. The scene 
described in the following paragraphs took 
place early one morning as I was resting 
near the door of our tent. 

I was aroused by a chattering from with- 
out. I peered out to see a mother squirrel 
with her three babies. She was evidently 
giving them their morning lessons. She 
would sit up on her haunches and the young 
ones would do likewise. If they did not 
exactly please her, she could chatter im- 
patiently until they obeyed. She went 
through many motions, the baby squirrels 
copying them like little children. A few of 
her actions were apparently meaningless but 
each probably with a purpose. Once she 
waved her tail wildly from side to side, as if 
for a practice danger signal. Two of the 
babies crouched low and scurried behind a 
nearby bush. The third, however, did not 
mind but sat there stubbornly until the 
mother, chattering furiously, boxed it on the 
ear with a tiny paw, bowling it completely 
over. He promptly did the required “lesson.” 
He probably thought that his mother was 
surely strict on discipline. After a short 
time, school was dismissed. The mother 
hastened off, one of the babies followed her 
(the naughty one, perhaps?), another scam- 
pered into the woods, while the third played 
around in plain sight. 

It had been hard to refrain from laughing 
at this procedure but I thought that the 
show was now over. While preparing to 
arise, I was again surprised by noticing a 
small rabbit hopping about on the opposite 
side of the clearing from the squirrel. Upon 
seeing this “‘strange creature” the small 
squirrel hastily climbed the nearest tree, but, 
becoming bolder, ran down to a stump about 
a foot from the ground. He sat there waving 
his bushy tail slowly and regarding the rabbit 
curiously. The rabbit hopped and jumped 
timidly around but finally reached the stump. 
He then sat erect on his haunches, the 
squirrel bent down, and—they touched 
noses! They then sat looking at each other, 
but soon went their ways, happy at having 
made a new friend. 

Yes, I believe that I had indeed witnessed 
two very unusual occurrences. . . . 


The Sharks’ Nest 
By J. P. Clarkson, Jr. 
us is a story I have been wanting to get 
out of my system for some time, and give 
some other boys the thrill I got when my 
uncle told it to me. He was a fantastic old 
chap, and having retired as boatswain in the 
U. S. Navy, was full of reminiscences of his 
life at sea. Many were the tales he told me, 
but the one I am going to pass on is my 
special favorite, and happened while he was 
secretary to the late Admiral Evans, in charge 
of the Pacific fleet, at one time. 

Uncle Charley said part of the fleet were 
cruising near the South Sea Islands, among 
what is known as the Polynesian group, 
when a heavy storm came up that rolled the 
sea very high. They put in as close as pos- 
sible to the shore with the heavy gale pushing 
swiftly behind them, and it was along about 


dusk when the crew had had supper and | 


were mending some damage done to the ships 
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when they noticed a few scattered lights 
the shore. It was a weird looking sigh; 
those lights, something like innumera}j, 
fireflies, only the sailors knew you could; 
see fireflies so far from the shore. 

But it was comparatively shallow, som, 
of the ships having been driven in on gay) 
banks. The sailors were allowed shore leqy, 
until the storm had abated and a swell tiq, 
should lift the boats from the sand banks 

Uncle Charley decided that he would Pa 
ashore with some of the other fellows, , 
they let down the small boats, and the 
rowed in pretty close to the shore, or x 
close as they dared to go under the circyy, 
stances, for the fear of cannibals made they 
decide to wait until morning so that the 
could see with their own eyes what kind ; 
looking natives they were before makixy 
such a venture. He was a short, stout fello, 
and he knew mighty well, if they were cq). 
nibals; they wouldn’t have to fatten him y 
any before they might want to celebrat: 
The worst trouble he was afraid the native 
might have was unbuckling his belt, becays 
it was always pretty tight, and that migh 
give them just the tip they wanted. And} 
such a thing did happen he knew he woul 
never be able to get word to his relatives 4s 
to the outcome. 

You know it was about three o'clock jy 
the morning, boys, when the crew, or part 
of it, decided to make a visit to the unknow 
natives, but anyway, as they neared th 
shore, they got cold feet. So they decide 
to get out in the water, about waist dep 
or more, and wait there until early day. 
break, which wasn’t so long anyway. } 

After they had gotten out in the wate, 
the upper part of their bodies began gettiy 
very cold, so cold that they decided the 
would duck down under water up to they 
necks, being warmer that way, and ther 
they stayed until the first peep of day an 
they got their first glimpse of the shore an 
the natives. 

Much to their joy, they found the native 
to be real South Sea Islanders, and not ca- 
nibals, and there were a few white men with 
them. They were a friendly lot. So yw 
know the bunch made for the shore as quickly 
as their stiffened joints would let them. An 
guess what the natives asked them the firs 
thing they landed on the beach. It was this 
how long they had been in that spot in th 
water. 

Uncle Charley told them several hours and 
he got the worst kind of a thrill when the 
natives told him they couldn’t see why le 
was alive. When he asked them why, they 
looked at each other and at them in astor 
ishment, as they told him, the spot wher 
the fellows had been was a sharks’ nei 
Uncle Charley said he felt right there and 
then like saying his prayers, only he knewit 
wasn’t any use, because he had already bea 
saved. But it gave him a greater respect for 
the sea and the dangers thereof. He said le 
knew he was one of God’s protected ones 
else he could never have led the charmed life 
that he did. 

The South Sea Islanders were kind to 
Uncle Sam’s marines, and warmed and fed 
them, and they really had a right jolly time 
before they departed, but—and it is a great 
big but—they did not wade out into th 
sharks’ nest any more. 


The Trossachs 
By Scout Tom D. Taylor, 
of Stirling, Scotland 

OF ALL scenery associated with the works 

of Sir Walter Scott, none is perhaps 
more beautiful than the Trossachs. Fad 
year thousands of tourists from evey 
quarter of the globe flock to Scotland 
feast their eyes on the romantic spot. Sitt 
ated in the Western Highlands of Perthshim 
this amazing panorama of mountain, mot, 
loch and glen never fails to attract a m 
titude of admirers. 

The Trossachs (which in Gaelic mea 
“rough” or “‘rugged” country) were 
mortalized by “The Lady of the Lake, 
“Rob Roy,” and other writings of the grett 
Scottish genius. An ideal tour of the regi 
would commence at the ancient and histom 
town of Stirling, around whose walls cout 
less battles have been lost and won. Stirlin 
Castle, once the seat of the Scottish King 
crowning a towering rock, looks down up 
scenes of legend, story and romance thi! 
baffle the imagination. Among these mou 
tains, the savage, kilted Highlander roa 
in bygone days, days of blood, war 4 
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PUTS MORE FUN 
IN SKATINGI 


Skating is hard work when dirt gets into 
the bearings and “‘gums-up” the oil. But 
here’s a Quick way to make it fun again. 

Just get out dad’s can of 3-in-One Oil 
and drop some on the rollers. Now spin 
them and see how much easier they turn! 

Three-in-One is blended from three good 
oils to do three different things at one time. 
It cleans out the old, gummy oil. It oils 
the rollers so they spin longer and easier. 
And it also protects against rust and 
tarnish. No ordinary oil can do these three 
important things as well. 

Use 3-in-One regularly on roller skates. 
Oil your bicycle with it, and rub it on the 
handle-bars to prevent rust. 

Tools, guns and air rifles 
need it, too. 

Handy cans and bottles; 
all good stores. Write today 
for generous free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE -IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 217 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway; N. J. Montreal, Que. 


3in-One Oil 


BOYS! Camping is More Sport 
if You Go Equipped Right 


To really enjoy a camping trip you should provide for 
perfectrest. ‘‘Gold Medal’’ folding cote and chairs 
ing outdoors almost as comfortable as at 
home. Every piece of equipment trongly made 
and folds up for easy carrying. Explorers and ex- 
perenced campers always choose ‘‘Gold Medal’. 
by Department, Furniture, Hardware and Sport- 
ing Goods stores everywhere. Write for attractive 
catalog of the complete line. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 














glory that have passed, yet days which still 
remain. 

Near Stirling, right on the border of the 
Trossachs, lies Callander, a picturesque 
Highland village, much frequented on ac- 
count of its proximity to the Scott country. 
North is the tortuous Pass of Leny, where 
the opening scenes of the “Legend of Mont- 
rose”’ were enacted, while stretching beyond 
are the glorious waters of Loch Lubnaig, 
nestling at the foot of precipitous Ben Ledi— 
“The Mountain of God.” You may go 
farther, to the wastes of Strathyre, where 
the Fiery Cross summoned the clans, and the 
lone graveyard of Balquidder, where lie the 
bones of Rob Roy, the fearless Highland 
robber and outlaw. 

South of Callander is the Clachan of 
Aberfoyle, Loch Ard, Ledeard Cascade, and 
a multitude of famous scenes described in 
“Rob Roy” and “Waverley.” East lies a 
wild, barren inaccessible region of moun- 
tains, desolate and dreary, little changed 
since the time of “The Lady of the Lake.” 
Here it was that the huntsmen roused a 
stag from the seclusion of Glenartney, and 
chasing it past the heaths of Uam-Var, a 
lofty, imposing mass of rock, the rumored 
abode of a giant, eventually drove it into 
the confines of the Trossachs, thus providing 
an introduction to Scott’s greatest poem. 

Into this region of the Trossachs flock ever- 
increasing multitudes. One beautiful land- 
scape succeeds another, until Loch Katrine, 
the real center of attraction, is reached. First 
comes Loch Vennacher, a magnificent ex- 
panse, reaching for several miles into the 
mountains. It is interesting to note that Sir 
Walter himself galloped from here to Stirling, 
to prove that it could be done by a prominent 
character in his story, within a certain time. 
Lanrick-meade, the gathering place of 
Clan-Alpine’s warriors, Duncraggan’s Huts, 
low thatched, just high enough to serve as 
human habitations, the ancient Brig o’ Turk, 
and a hundred other landmarks mentioned 
in Scott’s work are passed by. Here the 
scene of a clan fight, there a bog that swal- 
lowed up the funeral procession of a great 
chief. Everywhere is something of immense 
interest which stirs your imagination, and 
— you feel the spirit of this marvelous 
and, 

Now we arrive at the actual Trossachs, 
formed by a narrow, intricate glen, reaching 
between tall mountains from Loch Achray 
to Loch Katrine. Nowhere could you find 
more wonderful scenic beauty than in this 
restricted place. It is a riot of rocks, streams 
and woodland glades, seemingly conjured 
by a master of natural architecture. Such a 
charmingly picturesque defile deserves the 
most careful exploration. Piles of gray rock, 
covered with the richest purple heather, tiny 
waterfalls, smooth mossy banks, light, grace- 
ful birches and thickly growing oaks—these 
are but a few of the factors that contribute 
to the beauty of that romantic glen. Here 
the Knight of Snowdon, pursuing the flying 
deer, lost himself and wandered on to dis- 
cover the Lady of the Lake. In those days 
there was no road to aid a chance visitor. 
Instead it was almost inaccessible, the only 
entrance being a dangerous path formed by 
the roots and branches of trees. 

The picture presented to the traveler as he 
gains the shores of Loch Katrine is almost 
indescribable. On one side the heather-clad 
crags of Ben Venue rise into the air, a be- 
wildering mass of every conceivable color 
blended together in so artistic a form as to 
arouse a gasp of sheer amazement at the 
seemingly impossible scene. On the other 
side, great Ben An rears its rugged, rock- 
strewn sides, and between, Loch Katrine 
with Ellen’s Isle appearing majestically out 
of the calm, blue waters of the lake, stretches 
into the distance as far as the purple moun- 
tains that loom on the western horizon. Such 
is the Trossachs, immortalized forever by 
Sir Walter Scott. Here is the same little 
island where lived the “Lady” of his imagi- 
nation. High above the shore a lofty cliff is 
indicated as “Roderick Dhu’s Watchtower.” 
Everything is here to-day just as Scott meant 
it to be. 

Now a steamer sails the loch in place of 
Ellen’s skiff, and thus you may voyage even 
farther into this enchanted world, into the 
country where Rob Roy and the Macgregors 
once held sway, wild, treeless, rocky country, 
so full of history. The wailing of the bag- 
pipes once echoed across these desolate moors, 
calling the clans or lamenting the death of a 
chief; wild, haunting music, in keeping with 
the surroundings. No more does the pibroch 
sound in Highland glens, but the Trossachs 
must always inspire the wanderer, for its 
spirit is alive to-day, as it always was and 
always will be. 








When You Talk 
by Telephone 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


Neary every one is used to making telephone 
calls. But not every one talks into and handles 
the telephone instrument in the way that assures 
the most satisfactory service. 

For example: The correct way to talk over the 
telephone is to speak directly into the transmitter 
with your lips close to but not against the mouth- 
piece. If you do this, and speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly in a natural tone of voice, the other party 
will usually understand everything you say. 

When you are through with a telephone con- 
versation and have said good-bye, replace the 
receiver gently on the hook. Press the hook down 
slowly with the thumb or forefinger of the right 
hand and then place the receiver on it with the 
left. If the receiver is slammed on the hook, the 
person to whom you are talking receives a loud 
and unpleasant sound in the ear. When you use a 
hand telephone, replace it gently in the ‘‘cradle.”” 

It is very important that you give the operator, 
distinctly, the name of the central office and the 
number you want. It is just as important that you 
make sure the number you give to the operator is 
the correct number of the telephone you want. It 
is always best to look it up in the telephone direc- 
tory before making a call either over a manual or 
dial telephone. 

* * * 


There are scientists in the Bell System constantly 
striving to make your telephone service even better 
than it now is. It is through their discoveries and 
inventions, plus your co-operation, that the tele- 
phone today offers quick, convenient and reliable 
service to people in every walk of life. 























































































Speak derectly into the transmitter with 
the lips close to but not against the 
mouthpiece.» 


It is always best to look the muumber up 
in the telephone directory before making 
. a tall 


Replace the receiver gently. Slamming it 

on the book causes an unpleasant woise 
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The Best that skill and experience can 
luce—at new low prices. Prompt 
shipment from factories to yous 
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The Most Important Part ! 
Yes: Your rims are the most important part of 


. Don’t k bik tantly in 
See mecls, Sefe and seaworthy. Strong and | 0u" Melos, ten inet cheap rims, Bort 


$50.00 
and up 
Three modelsandfour lengths. Including non-sink- 















buy new rims every season and run up replacement 
expense. Buy “LOBDELLS’’—the Original Chro- 
mium-Plated RIM —for safety, comfort and good 
looks. Cheapest and best in the long run, too. 
Specify “LOBDELL 

repair man can put them on year esccont bike. 


$’’ on that new “‘job.”” Or your 


iP Mail coupon below for FREE BOOKLE 









whe LOBDELL-EMERY Mfg. Co. 
Republic Street, Alma, Mich. 


(0 Please mail Free Booklet to 
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RIDE A BIKE 
On LOBDELL RIMS 

































FREE BOOKLET 
“Tennis Technique” 
by Sol Metzger 
Write for your copy 
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SHORT...LONG...LONG RIFLE 


one dae 22's 
with the coppered 
bullet and the non- 

corrosive primer 


KEEP RIFLE 
BARRELS “CLEAN 
AS A WHISTLE” 


Clean-shooting .22’s that put a whale of a wallop 
behind the snappy looking coppered bullets... just 
the thing for small game and targets...and they 
measure right up to the highest standards of ac- 
curacy too. Shoor them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
LLL + BROADWAY - NEW YORK: N. Y. 








Special designs furnished at no extra cost. You 
buy direct from Factory at Factory prices. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO., 146 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 





what you candowith 
new wood you mould 
with your hands 


You can make a thousand things, 
mend a thousand things, with this 
new kind of wood that handles like 
putty and hardens into wood. You 
can plane it, carve, turn or paint it 
just as you would natural wood. It’s 
actually wood—the strangest wood 
you’ve ever seen. Comes in 9 colors 
and is sold in cans and tubes by 
all paint, hardware and department 
stores. Ask for Plastic Wood. 

Mail Coupon—Fill in and mail the 
coupon today and we’ll send you a big, 
48-page illustrated book crammed full 
of interesting uses for Plastic Wood. 


BIG 48-PAGE BOOK FREE 


EERE EERE EEE EREREEEEEEH CEE 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 4-BL-20 
Oo 


Cincinnati, i 
Send me— free—Big Book of Uses for Plastic Wood. 
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MEMBER of the group of Rover Scouts 
shown in photograph sends us this in- 
teresting note: 

“Scouting was first started in Algiers in 
1910—at that time there was but one Troop, 
founded by Chief André Chartres. The 
World War prevented development of 
Scouting for a time, but in 1918 work was 
taken up again. There are in the city of 
Algiers now 17 Scout Troops, one of which is 
Sea Scout, 13 Cub Packs and 6 Rover 
Troops. Last year in commemoration of the 
occupation of Algeria by France we made 
a national camp attended by 1500 
Scouts from France and Algeria, in- 
cluding some English, German, Swiss, 
Danish, Spanish, Dutch and Jewish 
Scouts. We camped for seven days 


{Above} Group of Rover Scouts in 
Algiers. {In oval} André Hugues, 
member of group and Radio An- 
nouncer for Algiers. {Right} THE 
DESERT PRAYER: A scene near 
Biskra on the sand dunes of the 
Sahara 


near Algiers and seven more were 
taken up by excursions through beau- 

tiful Algeria. Scouting is strong 

in Algeria, particularly among the 
Rovers.” 

Our Rover Scout correspondent, we 

may add, is Radio Announcer for 
Algiers. And what are telephone, telegraph, 
radio, television, but the “Magic Carpet” 
of Arabian Nights come true? 

‘or centuries the history of Algeria has 
been panoramic. The Berbers were con- 
quered by the Romans and following the 
Punic Wars the country reached a high state 
of civilization; it was reduced to almost 
barbarism by the Vandals 500 years later; 
partially recovered under the Moham- 
medans; was overrun by the Moors and Jews 
driven out of Spain in 1492; under Turkish 
rule was terrorized for centuries by the Bar- 
bary Pirates whose slender craft stole in and 
out the coast (stole more than in and out), and 
had no stable government until it passed into 
the hands of the French in 1830. 

At the north, Algiers with its domes and 
minarets, rises like a crown from the blue of 
the Mediterranean. Southern Algeria melts 
into the sands of the Sahara. Algiers is the 
municipal and civil headquarters. In the 
new section are located the Supreme Court, 
Chamber of Commerce, Library and College. 
Modern street cars scoot shamelessly by 
ancient mosques. Side by side with splendid 
Moorish architecture are buildings of modern 
construction. Arabs, Turks, French soldiers 
and citizens, dainty Parisiennes, representa- 
tives of all nations elbow each other. Out- 
wardly cosmopolitan, Algiers is called the 
Paris of Africa. 

But the old section is wholly Oriental in 
its aged and ageless mystery. Veiled 
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Algeria: Pirates, Martyrs, Soldiers, Arabs, Turks, Scouts 


women peer from squat, clay-built house 
Arabs in burnooses stride through the varioy; 
“trade streets” and the bazaars; shrill pipe, 
and echoing drums pierce and pulse the ,ip. 
whiffs of coffee and spice—strange myst; 
odors—perfume of flowers that bloomed lon, 
ago stir the imagination; Haroun el Raschj 
appears on adventure bent; Scheherazaq 
anxiously seeks a theme for another ston 
the voice of the Muezzin calls the faith 
No wheeled vehicles can pass through th 
narrow streets paved with shallow ste 
that lead from the m. 
tive quarter to Kasbah 
ancient fortress of th 
Turkish Deys. Part ¢ 
the old fort has bee 
turned into a museup 
which contains amoy 
other gruesome relics ; 
plaster cast of the early 
Christian martyr Gero. 
mo, said to have bee 
sealed alive in a block ¢ 
concrete built into th 
wall of the fort. Every. 
where in Algeria om 
sees on balconies and walls a five-fiy. 
ger print in red—the “Hand ¢ 
‘atima.” This, however, has » 
sinister significance—it is to wan 

off evil. 
Northern Africa has always bea 
a meeting place of the races. It ha 
always thrilled the imagination 9 
artists. The readers of twenty year 
ago revelled in such books as Th 
Garden of Allah; the setting i 
Robert Hichens’ novel by that tit 
purported to be the picturesque spi 
so called in Biskrah, Algeria. Fu 
better are the books by Pierre Li 





written against the North African back 
ground, for he has translated into word 
not only the manners and customs but the 
emotions of an exotic people. Earlier stil, 
American Bayard Taylor fell under the 
spell in his Bedouin Love Song. “rom tle 
desert I come to thee, On a stallion shod wih 
fire, And the winds are left behind in the speei 
of my desire . . . I love thee, I love but thee, 
with a love that shall not die, Till the sun grows 
cold and the stars are old, And the leaves of th 
Judgment Book unfold.” But, Alas for Poetry: 
The Arabian steed now is auto or airplane. 


[HE POST OFFICE is always chuck 
of letters and requests for letters. We lit 
only the few that we have not been able 
fill at the time magazine goes to press. | 
Spaniard 30 years of age would like a come 
who writes both Spanish and English. 4 
Rover Scout in Manitoba wishes to 
respond with a Scouter in California. We 
need letters in French, Spanish and Germ 
for members in those countries. [We p 
ticularly need letters in Italian. 


GECRETARY’S CORNER: Just room! 
thank you all for your wonderful coope™ 
tion. It’s great when a boy on one side 
the earth writes to a chap on the other s# 
whom he has never seen, “Just call me Bil 
That’s the spirit of our slogan; ; 
Acquaintance—Understanding— 
Friendship. 


For All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules and Membership Card. 
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foR ALL BOYS 


New York—Twenty-one Eagle Scouts 
called on Governor Roosevelt (an active 
Souter). The Governor asked each Boy 
Scout in the State to plant twenty-one trees, 
, service which he said would be of para- 
mount value to the commonwealth. 

Tennessee—Scouts of Nashville offered 
their services to the Governor for any con- 
structive enterprise, and subject to a call 

ergency service. 
ot ratene—Beouts of Helena were urged 
py the Governor to assist in the conservation 
rogram and in the protection of wild life. 

Oregon—T wenty-one Boy Scouts and lead- 
ers of Salem were asked by the xovernor to 
undertake to keep the grounds of the State 
capitol and its historical equipment in good 

ion. 
ede with Mayors were also made in 
great numbers, and resulted in a number of 
splendid local assignments to Boy Scouts for 
activities to be carried on during 1931. 


Radio Cooperation 
We WERE very happy in having the 
thoroughgoing cooperation of radio 
in our Anniversary celebration, both from 
the great national broadcasting systems, 
National and Columbia, and in addition, 
literally through hundreds of local stations 
which cooperated in both short and lengthy 
programs, and generally upon several 0c 
casions during the Anniversary Week period. 
Governors, Mayors, clergymen and other 
high public officials, as well as officials of 
the Boy Scout Movement, all united in 
these great radio programs, to give voice to 
their appreciation of the Scout Movement, 
and of what it is doing for the boyhood of 

America and the world generally. 

It was my honor and pleasure to partici- 
pate in three of these national broadcasts. 
On Sunday, February 8th, Anniversary Day, 
there was a fifteen-minute program over 
station WJZ, and a national network in 
which I had the opportunity to make refer- 
ence to the tremendous progress of Scouting 
since its establishment in America, to intro- 
duce Sea Scout Paul A. Siple, who told us 
where Scouting had been of value to him, 
and, finally, my own younger son, Star Scout 
Bob West of New Rochelle, who led in the 
recitation of the Scout Oath and Law. 
Again on Tuesday evening, February 10th, 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, President Walter W. Head 
made a splendid eight-minute speech on 
Scouting, and other features, including the 
recitation of the Oath and Law, and the 
bugle call by our Headquarters bugler, 
Girlando Titone, were repeated. On the 
Thursday night following an opportunity 
was offered me by Mr. Grantland Rice, to 
answer certain questions asked by him in a 
five-minute interview in the hour which he 
weekly conducts. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 8th, 
tributes to Scouting were included in the 
religious hours conducted by our good 
friends, the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel Poling. On Saturday, 
February 7th, in the program sent out by 
the A. & P. Company, to all parts of the 
country, many pleasant references were 
made to the outdoor and camping features 
of Scouting. Mr. Lowell Thomas, the world 
traveler, paid a fine tribute to Scouting in 
one of his comment periods during The 
Literary Digest Hour. The Farm and Home 
Hour, heard by thousands of persons on 
farms and in rural communities, had a 
splendid announcement concerning the rural 
work of the Boy Scouts of America, while 
the “Cheerio Hour” of Dr. Crumbine, of the 
National Child Health Association, on Thurs- 
day morning, February 12th, was largely 
devoted to Scouting. Perhaps the most 
widely heard of all Scout radio references 
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na lth, where mention was made of the great 
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force that Scouting is to promote good health. 

cause Anniversary Day this year fell 
on a Sunday, and literally hundreds of 
thousands of Scouts had services in their 
own churches that evening, no effort was 
made to broadcast the Oath and Law in a 
special ceremony over a national radio chain, 
48 has been the custom in other years. 


Other Activities 


THE many other activities of Anniversary 
"Week were striking and varied. There 
Were pilgrimages to historic spots. There 
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were demonstrations and Scout circuses, and 
in not a few large cities there was set up a 
Twenty-first Anniversary birthday cake, 
emblematic of the growth of Scouting 
during its twenty-one-year period. We were 
very happy in having a fine cooperation 
from newspaper editors. Ex-President Cal- 
vin Coolidge, long a firm friend of the 
Scout Movement, took the occasion in his 
editorial comment distributed by a syndicate 
to papers in all parts of the United States, 
to make most complimentary references to 
Scouting. Editors and newspapers in many 
other cities did likewise. John Mc- 
Cutcheon and Charles R. Macauley, famous 
cartoonists, both of whom represent widely 
read paper syndicates, drew cartoons which 
were circulated in many towns and cities. 
Locally, cartoonists took the occasion to 
emphasize various constructive features. 

In the newspapers, Scouting fared better 
probably than at any Anniversary Week 
before. There can not be any exact record of 
the measure of this publicity—the count 
would be overwhelming. 


Call on Vice-President 
ON MONDAY, February 9th, a group of 
Boy Scouts from the District of Colum- 
bia called on Vice-President Curtis at his 
office. The Vice-President took the oppor- 
tunity to express himself happily regarding 
Scouting. I think his words would be of 
interest to every reader of Boys’ Lire. 
“Upon this occasion, the Twenty-first 
Birthday of the Founding of the Boy Scouts 
of America, it is for me a very great pleasure 
end privilege to greet you and, through you, 
to extend heartiest congratulations to your 
comrades throughout the United States. 
“There is no doubt but what the Boy 
Scouts of America have made an invaluable 
and precious contribution to the welfare of 
this nation. There are 864,341 Boy Scouts 
and Officials of their organization in the 
United States to-day. Each of these strives, 
according to your service motto, to perform 
a good deed daily. That contribution to the 
daily life of the country is itself more than 
sufficient to prove your helpfulness to the 
nation, its Government and people. For it is 
they who are the recipients of@the good 
deeds you do. May your organization grow 
and prosper.” 


Visit to Reconstruction Home 
URING a recent visit to Ithaca, I was 
invited by Mr. V. D. Morse and others 
to see the Boy Scouts of Troop No. 20 at 
the Reconstruction Home, where an oppor- 
tunity was given to present the Achievement 
Badges to three boys who had made wonder- 
ful progress in their Scouting work. They 
had substituted for the Scout Pace Test the 
making of baskets, and these were indeed fine 
examples of basketry. Troop No. 20 had 
its own window display during Anniversary 
Week, and these baskets were a part. I do 
not know when I have had an occasion to 
feel the deep impress which Scouting makes 
than upon the trip to this famous hospital, 
where children from all parts of the United 
States who have suffered from infantile 
paralysis, are brought for treatment. The 
fine spirit of these crippled boys is something 
to be appreciated by all. 


Pittsburgh Meeting 

NE of the most inspiring gatherings 

which it has been my pleasure to attend 
recently was the Annual Meeting of the 
Allegheny County Council in Pittsburgh on 
January 22nd. It was a full day and pro- 
ductive of some very fine contacts. The 
morning hours were occupied in conference 
with the Boy Workers Council. An informal 
meeting of the Executive Board of the Boy 
Scout Council followed with a discussion 
later of the objectives of the Boy Scout 
Movement before the seminar of the Execu- 
tives of western Pennsylvania. Still later in 
the afternoon opportunity was offered for a 
five-minute broadcast to Boy Scouts of the 
Pittsburgh area, and in the evening there was 
a fine opportunity to meet more than 700 men 
at the Annual Dinner and Meeting of the 
Council. There was an occasion again to 
reiterate the importance of developing respon- 
sibility and accountability within boys. 


Harmon Award Pictures 


LAST month Boys’ Lire printed a part of 
the pictures of the Harmon Scholarship 
award group. The remaining pictures will 


Trains Unruly Hair 





—To Stay Neatly Combed 


FE your hair is difficult to keep in place, or 
lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is very 
easy to give it that rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will then stay, each 
day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, well- 
groomed effect, instead of leaving it stiff 
and artificial looking as waxy pastes and 
creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 





oils from which the hair derives its health, 


life, glossand lustre.Try it ! See howeasy it is 
to keep your haircombed any style you like, 
whether parted on the side, in the center, 
orbrushed straight back. 

If you want your hair 
to lie down particular- 
ly smooth and tight, 
after applying Glostora, 
simply moisten your 
hair with water before 
brushing it. 

A large bottle of 
Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 
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\S You can earn itin YOUR spare ¢ ime 


This swift and sturdy bicycle is one of three 
hundred prizes you can get without costing you 
a cent of your own money. 


a'Bicycle 
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We need a boy in your neigh- 
borhood to deliver to regular cus- 
tomers The American Magazine, 


Woman’s Home Companion and 
Collier's, The National Weekly. 






You will have an opportunity to 
earn cash commissions and such 
dandy prizes as a bicycle, radio, 
baseball equipment, watch and 
many other things any fellow 
would be proud to own. 
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Your name and address sent with 
the coupon will bring you full in- 
formation and start you along the 
happy road toward this bicycle. 


GMMMMMMMAA AANA 


Hl Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 196 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: I want to earn mon prizes. 
: ey and . & i 
| []] Stare me off as a salesman. 7 “— 
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be found on page 66 of this issue. 
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different stamps 

oa Cilicia, Kenya, 

Uganda, ulana (Cat. 25c), Orange River sh 

Algeria, Shitting Revenue, Syria, Nyasaland, All 
for 5c to introduce 4 famous approvals. 

iking Co., Dept. B, Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STAMPS #2 108 < ag he hy Etc., Stamp Dic- 
000 Bargains and 

Cc ‘oupons, 2c. py icon - 500 illustrations, 
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ANCHER’S § ; Bd $ OUTFIT—ONLY Te! 
le stamp erman stamps wi rewar) value of forty 
we ts vinteresting’): from amale Sceenice came: 


wancore ss ala 


ste. ire guttit tor 13 12c to approval 
ANCHER STAMP CO.. Box 47 47, Rutherford, N. J. 





No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





Stamps priced 4c, 1% ¢ bey etc., on our approvals. 
If you have under 15000 . you can — up a fine 
collection by buying from our ‘low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval pro lle 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B.L., Fernandina, Florida 





CURIOUS set of 6 diff.; BIG ILLUSTRAT- 
ICE LISTS of AIR MAIL, COM- 





GIVEN —ALBUM WITH SPACES FOR 3,500 STAMPS TO 
NEW MEMBERS OF 5-10 CLUB. WITH $1.00 
ORDER I OFFER 2-5c & 2- 10c SELECTIONS WEEKLY. NON 
DUPLICATING. BIG DISCOUNTS. PREMIUMS GIVEN 
MONTHLY. COLLECT FOR Se A DAY OR WEEK. JOIN NOW. 

CH. GLATZ 
850 STEBBINS AVE., 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Illustrated Stamp Album 25¢ 
and a collection of 100 Stamps 

Senne 229 5. Ey- _ for nearly iy 2500 iw i Sara 
applicants only. Act quick! 

OHIO STAMP CO., Publisher, Box 249, Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 





NO MORE 
HORSE-LAUGHS 


REMEMBER what our school books taught us about the 
lives of inventors who lived many years ago? How often we 
used to read, ‘‘He went on with his experiments in spite of 
the laughter of his friends, and the ridicule of his neighbors. 


How different is the modern state of mind! This age is 
remarkable for its keen awareness of progress . . . the eager 
willingness of most of us to accept new things, and better 


ways. 
is the rule. 


The skeptical person is the exception—expectancy 
If we read about an invention that will wash 


the middle of our backs, we say, ‘‘Fair enough; tomorrow 


there will be an automatic way to keep our noses powdered.”’ 


New things and better ways are announced regularly in 
this magazine . . . in the advertisements. Every day you 
may be expecting something that will make your life easier, 


pleasanter, more healthful. 


Possibly a new electrical con- 


trivance, or a car that’s easier to drive, or a new idea in 
breakfast foods. Follow the advertising columns... and 
sooner or later you'll get the good news. People who make 
it a point to know what’s going on read the advertisements 


every day. 
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3|“yu GLAD we live in a small town,” 

Harry said. ‘“‘Here we are after a short 
walk among the wooded hills, and freedom 
to go where we will.” 

“T’ve always been satisfied,” Phil an- 
swered. “‘Even in our stamp hobby we are 
fortunate in having a good philatelic club and 
a dealer, Mr. Lovell, who keeps his stock 
up to date.” 

“And besides, there are plenty of stamp 
advertisements in magazines with special 
offerings now and then,” Bob added. 

“Always new issues are coming along,” 
Harry said. “The coronation of Carol II 
as king of Roumania was planned to occur 
in March. Commemorative stamps prepared 
were worthy of the occasion. Three designs 
used were the work of two talented artists, 
Besarab and Murnu. The first shows a gar- 
land of laurels surmounted by a crown; the 
second is allegorical, a suggestion of the 
national aspirations of the ‘people of the 
mountains by the sea,’ and finally the arms of 
eight Roumanian provinces grouped.” 

Phil had heard of a North Borneo set 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Sabah, a native name ap- 
plied to terrain, which though part of the 
Malay Island of Borneo, is owned by the 
British North Borneo Company which 
manages the affairs of the country under a 
charter from Great Britain. The eight 
values: of the set illustrate native life and 
natural history of North Borneo. Three 
cents, green and black, head of a Murut 
native; six, orange and black, an ape; ten, 
red and black, a Dyack warrior; twelve, blue 
and black, Mount Kinabalu; twenty-five, 
mauve and black, a leopard; one dollar, 
green and black; two, brown and black, and 
five, claret and black, the company’s coat of 
arms, first ysed in 1883. 

As it was now a little after noon, Harry 
suggested a stop for lunch. The river 
flowed by only a short distance to their right, 
and they found a smooth fallen tree trunk 
near the bank where boxes were opened and 
sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, cake and 
other edibles were handed around. Nothing 
was left to carry away. 

Stamps were not mentioned during the 
luncheon, but when they had found their 
way back to the road, Phil returned to the 
subject of future issues. He began: “St. 
Anthony of Padua, the most celebrated of the 
followers of St. Francis of Assisi, died seven 
hundred years ago, June 13th. An Italian 
set is likely to appear on that occasion.” 

Harry discoursed on Italian history and 
the many famous characters found in its rec- 
ords. National stamps have portraits of 
Augustus, first Roman Emperor, who was 
born in B. C. 63 and ruled till his death, A. D. 
14; Caius Julius] Cesar, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Volta, Emmanuel Philibert, Mazzini, 
Dante, and others, but as yet no portrait of 
Mussolini has appeared. 

Bob, referring to the Argentine Republic 
Revolution Commemoratives, which are 
dated “6 de Septiembre de 1930,” thought 
them lacking in artistic merit, though im- 
portant in historic value. 

“You must look for the third edition of 
Mozambique’s Moushino memorials. This 
latter is inscribed, ‘Battle of Coolela,’” 
Harry stated. “But if you are after really 
handsome stamps how about New Found- 
land’s three recent airmails? The values are 
fifteen cents, brown; fifty, green, and one 
dollar, blue; and the engravings begin with 
a mail courier with his dog-team sled. He 
is looking up at an airplane mail-carrier in 
full flight—a striking contrast in methods of 
postal service. The second value, another 
contrast in a speed, shows a Vickers-Vimy 
biplane in flight above an old sailing vessel 
which is entering the Narrows at St. John. 
It was this type of plane that made the first 
successful non-stop flight across the Atlantic. 
A map of the North Atlantic, tracing historic 
flights from New Foundland, completes the 
set. At the top is lettered, ‘Historic Trans- 
atlantic Flights,’ and listing below those of 
Koehl, Lindbergh, Sir J. Alcock, Hawker, 
Kingsford-Smith, De Pinedo and the United 
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Send for Our Price Lis! 


The Scott Illustrated Price List is the 
most complete offering of sets, pac kets, 
albums, catalogues and accessories. 

New Albums - New Sets 

New Prices 

Write for your copy, also a s; ample 
copy of Scott’s Monthly Journal, stamp 
collectings worth while magazine. 

Free on Request 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 

1 West 47th Street New York, N. y, 
Member A. S. D. A. 
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Airmail (as illustrated), also set Sudan 
) pec men and ship stamps, 
ie spacket Albania Deccan, soe bp 
Bosn: Herzegovina, and others, ail for 
only be ‘with bis pore, ood, lists avd ap- 
% Box 271-B, Evanston, i 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER! 


U. S. POSSESSIONS—From an old stock we have & 
sembled a packet of scarce stamps from Hawaii, Caml 
Zone, Porto Rico, and Philippines, which we offe @ 
ap roval applicants for only ten cents. Rush your orden 
EASTERN STAMP CO., 3829 Veazey St., N.W., Washinglon, DC 


OH! WHAT A BARGAIN | 
IMAGINE, YOU GET ALL THIS! A $5.00 A fee 
Another U.S. Stamp cat. 50c, a scarce Mexics 
$1.00; also numerous others, including Liberia n ‘Trang 
packet Salvador, etc., All for only 10c to applicants! 
our approvals. 

Granite State Stamp Co., Box 130, 
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TIP TOP STAMP 
Dept B., 
Indies, etc., 5¢ to approval applicants 
without extra charge. Stamp albums l6c; 
1 00 Xit pire STAMPS Givi 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 differes! 
co. 
319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, (ale 
B OYS! you will write at once we will incl 
spaces $1.50; 16,000 0 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $Llé 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
oe 50% approval sheets sent with each on 


stamps. Only toapplicants for 50% discount appro 
Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad. Dut 
stamp album, Jerforation gauge and a big vere 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohi# 
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report any unsatisfactory service. 


sEND TO- -DAY! GIVEN! 
a) Cc ‘ollection of 25 different Belgium, including 





alts 0! 
= lng Wilhelm. (4) Set of 28 different used, 


uaint Hyderabad, Tigers from Ma- 
includind Wurtemberg. (5) Genuine set of 6 
different Airport stamps. (6) Our new Catalogue 
and Price List. Just send 5¢ for Postage and re- 
quest approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept.B.L.)Liverpool, Eng. 


SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
BOYS stamps —_ omen? value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 “ya vo | smallest wd 
on oom iy 4 set; 1 tH 


riangie stam 
Hungary, cat. 500; auge; and laste but not least, 
a “a wacket P stock book in which to keep your duplicates 


outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants 
Toe Oe sous Quick Bervice Approvals 

D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 


pRice Gag List LIST 
La: GIVEN or XN 


Also full mastentes U. S. catalogue, indispensable for 

identifying U. 8. stamps, 50e. 

STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38B, Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 
IANGLES Eight different triangle stamps 

TR including Guatemala (world’s 

smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 

j0e to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


YG Stamp Outfit 


Llustrated Album; 60 Different Foreign 
Stamps, Pack of Stamp Hinges; Perfora- 
tion Gauge; Hints to Collectors: find Illue- 
trated Price list, to approval applicants. 


W.W. Betts, 932Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Nyassa triangles, the world’s most 
% popular set; 9 stamps comprising 
» giraffes, zebras, ships, etc., only 
i 15cents toapproval applicants. 


CONTINENTAL STAMP CO., 
4310 Brandywine St.,N.W. “Washington 


SPLENDID START FOR Scour STAMP MERIT BADGE 


- Packet each COREA NGLES, CAN 
CEYLON, SALVADOR. fr stamps from NYASSA’ 
SIERRA LEONE, MAURITIUS, PRUSSIA, ANTI- 
QUOIA, TRAVANCORE, etc. Everything for 10c 
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to applicants for Blue Ribbon Approvals. 
C.M. WEAVER, 1451 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
Pe RareChina Wild Goose 
LARG EST . a 
ry (value 75c) for only 5¢ 
/ IN THE | 4 Un UJ oapprovalapplicants. 
Sup Limited — tively oniy one to a Customer. 
N PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave. B 44, CHICAGO 
$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
morial, FREE, if you write for our 56- 
page price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
stamps, 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 
but cheap stamps on approval. 
lussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
30 Diff. Canada By Airmail Only 15c 
to approval applicants or with 25 Airmails only 25c. 
eautiful lists given. Our list includes 350 hohe 
pountries in packets at 10¢ per country. Specials: 500 
diff. 25¢; 1000 diff. 75e; 2000 diff. $2.50. 
VICTORIA STAMP COMPANY, LONDON. 2, 
One of the largest stamps in the world, China, 1915 Spe- 
ial Delivery, Cat. Val., 75¢c GIVEN with each order for 
100 all different STAMPS at 4c. Write today. Lists Given, 
WINEHOLT STAMP CO. 
Box 18 Woodbine, Penna. 
‘ MOSTLY FOREIGN; 
BARREL of STAMP WHILE THEY LAST 
00 OVER 4,000 
jh per Pound (7 POUND) Sample yy for 25¢ 
pprovals sent to all ees, Plenty U.S. from ic up. 


Hinges 10¢ per 1,000; 3 for 25c: illustrated album 25c. 
. ELMER, 192 B. Weslinsen St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cuba, Benne ete 
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26 No. Kenwood Glendale, Cal, 
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W. Hudson & Co. Inc., 86 Hirsch Bldg. Plainfield, N J. 


(Capitol) present issue cat. 50c, only 
$). lJ, § 10 Diff. eriangios Ise a) Tc Ae 
® 20 Diff. Argentine 10e Write today! 
Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn, (D4), W. Springfield, Mass. 
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= al on United Stace British Colonies, 
and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 











DIFFERENT STAMPS 


States Navy. Australia has also issued a 
trio of airmail stamps, three in number, 
devoted to the record-breaking flights of 
Kingsford Smith. The stamps are in every 
way satisfactory. Air Force wings are at the 
top of the design, while the aviator’s famous 
plane, Southern Cross, is against a background 
of the two hemispheres.” 

And, so, the afternoon passed, and about 
half-past five the three were back in town, 
and happening by Mr. Birwood’s home, met 
that gentleman a few paces beyond. While 
they paused for a few moments’ conversation, 
Mr. Birwood mentioned a proposal of 
Representative Ackerman of New Jersey 
to have the post-office overprint a certain 
portion of the eleven billions of two-cent 
stamps which are produced by the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Engraving each year, 
with a new value, “3 cents,” and the brief 
appeal, “drought relief.” Mr. Ackerman 
believed, aside from purchases for collectors 
the world over, business firms might use 
them as an advertising medium. His pro- 
posal was that enough be printed to raise an 
extra sum of five million dollars to be devoted 
to relief work. Other countries raise money 
by issues of charity stamps. Why not the 
United States? He went on to tell of a 
scheme on the Pacific coast advocated by a 
group of commercial clubs to have stamps 
cancelled by advertising devices. Thus, for 
Seattle, the cancellation would read, “Salmon 
—capital of fish.””. Other products to be men- 
tioned were lumber, apples, oysters, oranges, 
pears, wool and minerals; dies to be supplied 
free to the post-offices. Mr. Birwood wound 
up with a story about Iraq, which is now 
under British mandate, but is to be finally 
independent after a period of five years. In 
April the Government was permitted to issue 
its own postage stamps and, following that, 
its own coinage,’ which will be designated 
by new values and names, and to be shortly 
after overprinted on the stamps, making a 
very limited life for the first issue under the 
new government. For the stamp engravings 
His Majesty, H. M. Faisel, will be shown in 
European dress and in native costume and 
headgear. Values are to run from a half 
anna to twenty-five rupees. 

The boys said good-night to Mr. Birwood 
and continued on their way. Harry hap- 
pened to remember a newspaper article he 
had read of a sale in New York of the col- 
lection of a Mr. Heylinger, a silk merchant, 
which was auctioned off for thirty thousand 
dollars. Mr. John A. Kleman, an expert, 
who was present at the sale, said the amount 
realized was ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
below the sum that would have been com- 
manded by better times. The falling off 
was mainly in medium and _ low-priced 
items. Mr. Thorp of the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Company, says the number of collec- 
tors has had a substantial gain during 1930. 

And so the boys parted, each to his home. 
When Harry had entered the house and 
removed his hat and coat his mother called to 
him from upstairs that there was a letter for 
him on the living-room mantel. Opening it 
he found it was from his cousin, Erich, and a 
card with two sets of stamps was also 
enclosed. Erich explained the longer set as 
one of two identical forwarded to him by a 
friend visiting Uruguay on a South American 
tour. Harry had admired the winged-horse 
air-mail series of twelve values, having seen 
them at the club, but was never in a position 
to pay the high price. Then he discovered 
when he consulted his catalogue that these 
were different—a change of colors—in fact 
a new set omitting the sixty centesimos and 
changing one value. Now the eight centesi- 
mos was gray; sixteen, dull red; twenty-four, 
violet; thirty, blue green; forty, orange; 
eighty, green; ninety, gray green; one, 
twenty-five peso, rose carmine; one, fifty- 
nine, gray; three hundred, ultramarine; 
and four, fifty, brown. Three from Syria, 
of the attractive current type with native 
scenes, made up the remainder. Values, six 
piastres, greenish black; seven, fifty, dull blue 
and fifty, olive brown. 

The postman brought an interesting letter. 
It had come from New Zealand, and carried 
a current half-cent stamp along the edge 
of which was an advertisement reading, 
“Always say ‘Parisian’ when you buy a 
tie.” Harry knew of English, Belgian and 
Italian stamp ads, but this was a new one 
to him. 

““There’s a stamp inside, too,” his father 
advised. 

This proved to be a special delivery from 
Brazil, two hundred reis, deep blue, Pan- 
American issue, Scott’s 188 of 1909, carrying 
six portraits, and the surcharge read: “1000 
reis EXPRESSO”; a block of eight lines 





OEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 
931 


covered the former value. 
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Step Up and Register! 


Add to your spending money 
allowance. Have an addi- 
tional $5-$10-$15 to spend. 
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Jack-Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


N 7 
Dear Mr. Gardner: 


I want to become a BOYS’ LIFE representative. 
send me a spare money earning outfit. 


Please 


Address. . 
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Register now. Fill in the 
coupon and mail it off. 


You can use extra money. 
Here’s an easy way to get the 
things you want with your 
Own money. 


There’s nothing to it. Hun- 
dreds of fellows are doing it 
every month. You can do 
it, too. 


Be a “Live Wire” along with 


hundreds of other BOYS’ LIFE 


boosters. 





~<a 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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astest, lightest of all 


There's no other canoe like the Haskell! No canvas, no ribs — 
moulded from a single panel of 3-ply Birch-and-Redwood water- 
proof Ser-O-Ply — the secret of the Haskell’s lessened weight, 
greater strength, more appealing beauty. Buy your Haskell 
now — pay for it as you enjoy it. Write for Canoe Booklet 
and full information ... TODAY! : 


THE HASKELL BOAT COMPANY 
114 Ludington Street Ludington, Michigan p=. 


WRITE FORTHIS FREE BOOK! 


NO You Can 


= 


Capt. E. V. ‘‘Eddie’’ 


sicxensacxen’s SPAD 


in %” scale Cleveland-Designed model. 19%” span, 
154%” length. Yellow wings and tail surfaces, green 
fuselag e. Kit complete with everything, Including wing 
circles, ty, for the wheels, and Hat-in-the-Ring insignia. 
Order Kit CB-2, only $4.00 postfree, 


FOKKER D-7 BIPLANE 
The Hun's most efficient fight- 
ing plane, Realistically du- 
plicated in Cleveland-Designed 
4” seale model. 22” span, 
i6 %" length. Dark green and 
orange. ¢ ‘omplete kit con- 
tains Maltese Crosses ane 
e. _j everything. Order Kit C 
” ail only $4.00 postfree. 





“U.S. Ace of Aces” 





Send for 
Notebook-Catalog 
Finest ever published. 


Capt. Rickenbacker’s famous 

book, ‘Fighting the Flying 
18 other models, Cireus,” given away. See our 

ty og aond ad April ‘Model Airplane 

25c for yours (No Free News” Magazine. 

Copies). 

Cleveland Model & Supply Co., 1866B West 57th St., Cleveland, Ohio 














LEATHERCRAFT for BOYS 


Scout Masters, Group 
Leaders and Homeworkers 

now ordering their 
Leathercraft supplies for 
Spring 

Belts, bill folds, book 
ends, key cases, book 
covers, axe sheath, etc., can 
be made from distinctive 
craft leathers which we 
furnish cut to shape or in 
whole skins. We also sup- 
ply tools, patterns, designs 
and other accessories. 

The 1931 Leathercraft 
Supplement is now ready 
and may be had for 10 ———————— 
cents. The complete Leathercraft Book and 
Supplement are 50 cents. 

md your order for Official Boy Scout 
Leathercraft packages direct to Boy Scouts of 
America, Depertme nt of Scout Supplies, 2 Park 
Ave., New ~ City. 

Department R 31 

GRATON & KNIGHT SSRGP AY. 

orcester, Mass 


























HE flash and “bang” 
of a real gun without 
the use of matches or gun- 

wder. Cannon, Bombing 
lanes, Gun Boats, Army 
Tanks — a whole armament 
for you and your buddies 
. and such a whale of a 
lotoffun. Write today for 
free illustrated folder. 


THE CONESTOGA Corp. 
Main Office and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 


Send For 
FREE 


Illustrated Folder 











EVERAL recent books, most of which 

have already been commented on in 
these pages, have such connection with 
Boys’ Lire as will give them particular 
interest in the eyes of our readers, there- 
fore, we have brought the titles together 
for special attention. 


First of all is Skycrarr (Oxford), by 
Major Augustus Post, the able and 
authoritative writer on aviation who 
conducts “The Landing Field” in Boys’ 
Lire. This book gives the reader a swift, 
comprehensive and comprehensible study 
of the theory and technique and mechan- 
ics of the airplane and its flight. 


West Point Wis (Little Brown) is 
by one of our best writers, Lieut. Paschal 
N. Strong, who knows the. Point and 
writes delightfully of Cadet life. 


Russell Gordon Carter, the winner of 
the Little Brown-Boys’ Lire prize with 
Taree Ports or Honor, and whose new 
serial, His Own Srakr, is current, has two 
books on the autumn list. Tue Kina’s 
Spurs (Little Brown), a story of days of 
Chivalry in France, praised for its good 
picture of life in an old fortress-castle, 
and A Patriot Lap or Oxtp RuopEe 
IsLaANp (Penn.), a story of Revolutionary 
Days for younger boys. 


Hubert Evans, whose stories are re- 
membered by Boys’ Lire readers, is the 
author of three books about Derry, an 
Airedale, the third of which has just ap- 
peared. (Dodd Mead.) 


No subscriber of last year has forgotten 
Commander Ellsberg’s Tutrty FatHoms 
Deep, now published by Dodd Mead. 

One of the best of all Boys’ Lire Scout 
serials, Corry TAKES THE Scout TrRaIL, 
by Leonard K. Smith (Appleton), isnow in 
book form. 

Tue Boy Scouts Year Book (Apple- 





ton) is a volume of comedy in story 
verse, and picture, edited by Franklin K. 
Mathiews from Boys’ Lire pages. 


A favorite Boys’ Lire author, Raoul 
Whitfield, has two books for boys this 
season, Sitver Wines (Knopf), which 
appeared in our pages and, Wines or 
Gop (Penn.). 

A Stave or Catiuine (Appleton) is by 
Paul L. Anderson who has written several 
stories of a young soldier of Caesar’s 
legions for Boys’ Lire. 


In Tue Treasure Trove or Pirate 
Srortgs selected by Ramon Wilke Kessler 
(Appleton) the opening tale is from our 
pages; ““The Emerald of San Pablo,” by 
Eugene Cunningham. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, known to 
our readers for her stories of Andy 
McPhail and his friends, has a new book 
for boys in Rep Man’s Luck (Coward 
McCann), the story of a white boy 
brought up among Indians so that he 
understands their ideas and mental proc- 
esses. 


Not known as a Boys’ Lire author, but 
to all Scouts is Ralph Hubbard, author of 
the story QuEER Person (Doubleday), 
which reveals the author’s wide knowl- 
edge of Indian ways and thoughts. 


Other authors of recently published 
books who have at various times con- 
tributed to our pages are Vernon Quinn, 
who offers THe Marcu or Iron MEN 
(Stokes); George W. Knapp, with Tue 
Boys’ Book or ANNAPOLIS (Dodd), and 
A Youne VoLUNTEER AT New ORLEANS 
(Dodd); Stephen W. Meader, author of 
Rep Horse Hitt (Harcourt); Dillon 
Wallace, author of Kipnaperep By Air 
(Revell); and Kenneth Payson Kempton 
with Loor or THE Fiyina Dracon 
(Little). 








Scouting Towards Adventure| 


(Concluded from page 26) 


which I had obtained in my studies of various 
Merit Badges gave me many excellent oppor- 
tunities—the most important of which I have 
spoken—those bearing on nature work and 
taxidermy. 

Who shall say that Scouting has not given 
a boy—one boy at least—a great measure of 
adventure? 

In many ways, altogether too numerous to 
mention, Scouting has aided me and will con- 
tinue to aid me, and the only way in which I 
will ever. be able to repay Scouting for the 
great debt which I owe it, will be in’ the 
service and the hope of instilling in other 
boys the inspiration Scouting has meant 
to me. 

May I say in closing that if any of you 
boys in the radio audience have been envious 
of my trip, that I can’t really blame you in 


the least for I thoroughly enjoyed every mo- 
ment of the expedition? It was a great ad- 
venture. There were trials and tribulations 
during the trip, but I do not regret them, and 
I believe, if the opportunity comes to me to 
make another similar trip and if I could be 
of any use, I will not hesitate very long in 
accepting. 

But, however, as I was saying, if any of 
you boys have been actually envious of my 
trip and really have your hearts set on mak- 
ing a trip like it some day, I hope that if the 
opportunity comes your way that you will be 
prepared and all set to go, and that you will 
have all of the success, fun and opportunity 
that I have had, and so, with so much to be 
grateful for, I want to take the opportunity to 
thank the Boy Scouts of America for what it 
did for me. 


Air Mail Pilot 


(Continued from page 19) 


By the time I had got all these things down 
we had reached four thousand feet, and the 
whole business had to be repeated. 

Up we went. At 17,500 feet I was to shift 
to high, and then I planned to start using 
my oxygen. I noticed that at 17,000 feet my 
observer had already put his tube in his 
mouth through the hole in his face-mask, 
and I could see from my oxygen pressure- 
gauge that he was drinking up the stuff. 

It was a clear day, but hazy. I had little 
enough time to see whether or not I had 
managed to keep Andy within gliding dis- 
tance of McCook Field. 

As the altimeter passed the 17,500-foot 
mark, I throttled the engine, and shoved the 
gear-shift lever to neutral, and then over 
into high. All that happened was a nasty 
gear-clash. Manipulate the throttle as I 
would, I could not get the gears into high. 

It was bad business. Unless I could get 
the engine geared to the propeller again, 

Andy would come down on his kangaroo- 
legs in a dead-stick landing. I shoved as 


hard as I could on the gear-shift. Nothing 
but more clashing of gears. Then—a glance 
at the tachometer showed me that the engine 
had died, while the propeller was still turn- 
ing over like a windmill. 

Four and a half miles up, in a kangaroo 
chassis with a dead stick! I looked over the 
side and found that while I was intent on 
ong the instruments I had allowed the 

ne to get twelve miles or more away from 
Recent: and was not likely to be able to 
glide back to the field. The wind was drift- 
ing us rapidly to the north. The big propel- 
ler, being turnéd by the wind, instead of 
pulling us along like a fan, acted as a brake. 
It cut our normal gliding angle in half. It 
seemed queer to be so hel ay while the 
prop was turning over as fast as with an 
ordinary plane in a glide. 

As we descended I kept trying to pick out 
a landing-field. I knew there was a regular 
field east of Dayton, nearer than McCook, 
but I could not get my eyes on it. I turned 
and shouted to my observer, but the old prop 
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Paul 
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ABOY SCOUT ff. 
WITH BYRD 


Of intense human appeal is this lucky Amer. 
can boy’s straightforward and modest ac: 

of his greatadventure. Foreword by Admira] 
Byrd. 33 illustrations. $1.75. 


BOY SCOUT’S BOOK © 
OF TRUE ADVENTURE | 


Fourteen famous men, including Byrd, Ling. | 
bergh, Roosevelt, and MacMillan, have here | 
set down the story of the most thrilling single 
adventure of their lives. 15 full page illus. 
trations. $2.50. | 


LITTLE AMERICA 
By Richard E. Byrd 
Many illustrations and maps. $5.00. 


PUTNAM'S 
































and Fly 
the IDEAL EAGLET 
All bal d (not cardboard) with 20 in. Size 
Easy, quick construction; everything 
ready to put together; weighs 1 oz. 
complete, Flies like a big one! Get 50 
Send id 56 3 ir Big 8 et. Catalog C 
odels, Parts, Supplies Postpaid 
IDEAL  anneenene & SUPPLY COMPANY, In. 
By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 
sagen See because it develops 
origina ity iy quickly. They have sold 
later 
and are now earning from 
aweek. Whether you 
talent or not 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts obens the possibilities car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


. 
Build 
many features of expensive models. Construction 
t' 
one now and have some real fun! 
24 West 19th Street New York City 
bevet as talent 
many y have | secured fine positions as 
ci 
OW for sample Picture 
THE LANDON SCHOOL erect ont 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. © 











rn i nimals, Heads, T¢ 
fester men and Bo part eae 1 
Reis Weegee ce 
Send Today for book. Don’t delay eee " 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, 1344 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 








You can be quickly cured, if yu 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering 

stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ z vs now! 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. N. 
11190 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois St, Indu “Indianapels 
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poR ALL BOYS 


STAY in the GAME 
-with Torson othe Shoes 


Many 2 "bench-warmer™ could have been a star — but 
or bis feet. Play safel Protect your feet! Wear 
TORSON ARCH SHOES FOR BOYS. 


TORSONS are scientifically designed to protect healthy 
feet — and keep them healthy by supporting arches 
correctly. Snappy and stylish in appearance, too, and 

made of tough, serviceable leather. TORSONS are avail- 
ble at leading shoe stores at $4.50 — and a BOND 
given with each pair is your safeguard for healthy feet. 
See them at your favorite store, or write Herold-Bertsch 
Shoe Co., manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 
name of nearest dealer. 


. 
[Be Popular—Learn to Entertain 

My famous “Book of 1000 Wonders” now sent Freel 
Hundreds of tricks require no skill. You can do them, 
This book describes effects for Pocket, Parlor or Stage, 
all easily learned. Also Puzzles, Jokes, and Impo rted 
Novelties. Large assortment, lowest prices. You ‘will 
amaze and mystify your friends. Write today! 

LYLE DOUGLAS, Station A-6, Dallas, Texas 


Des cars oes ces mes es ms 


foulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 
jians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 
mals. 235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 
or Illustrated catalogue. 

ENRY SCHIERCKE, Dept. B.L. 1 
034-72nd St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Don’t be a failure. 
| Mas' So gee ee Livea healthy, nor- 


anal end ha life. fend for free book which tells ouhow. 
NeTitUTe. 12 Woodward Ave., De Mic! 








ave You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 

omake better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

12 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 











BIG 3 FT. TEL ESC! Five e Sections Brass bound Power- 
Eye Piece for coking at “OPE fa paeaes oat, demie xenee. aia 
BEiNEH Bb COMPANY. V8, Teen hg, OD: He 
«, WE WILL PRINT 
Beautiful Cards with your Name 
5 " and Address, for 50c 
Card case given free! 
REOLMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
orona Ave 
eecaer FISHING OUTFIT 
4 C. Gillette & Co. 
ot — 188 Price St., 
Rahway, N. J. 
Postage $.15 extra 


Price $1.50 60 Yd. 








DENISON’S,; venile § Songs, Musical R 
eadings, 
juvenile Songs, Musi 


LAYS.®™ 


occasibus minstrel Catalog. 
Denison&Co., 623 S.Wabash, Dept. 18 Chicago 


name amusing. Denison’s plays 
material 
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Now is the Time 

To Prepare for 
Summer Vacation! 
If you want money for 
Camp or camping 
equipment or any other 
purpose, use the coupon 
on page 63. 
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made such a noise that he couldn’t hear me, 
even though the engine was stop 

When we got down to 5,000 feet I was 
able to maké out Wilbur Wright Field, 
eight miles northeast of Dayton. Great good 
luck! I saw that we were going to be able 
to make it. 

We arrived at Wilbur Wright Field with 
enough altitude left to circle the field before 
landing. No one on the field knew we were 
making a forced landing. Even after we 
came to a stop out in the middle of the field, 
no one came out to help us, because the old 
prop was still turning like a windmill. It was 
only after I got out and finally got the propel- 
ler stopped that the field repair force would 
come out to tow us in. 

The only fellow that was out of luck that 
time was old Andy Gump himself. In trying 
to shift gears I had pushed so hard on the 
gear-shift lever that I had worn a burr on 
the gear-faces, It had to be filed off before 
the gears would mesh. Andy was in the 
shop for the best part of a week. 

With The Iron Horse, the end came sud- 
denly. I was flying with an observer, about 
two miles from the field, when suddenly 
there was a tremendous clatter up forward. 
The motor had literally broken in two. The 
propeller dropped off, and the first two 
cylinders of the engine dropped with it. With 
the loss of weight forward there was a lovely 
chance that the rest of the crate would get 
out of control and go into a flat spin—about 
the most deadly thing in all aeronautics. 
Coming down into the city of Dayton in a 
flat spin would be no joke for anybody. But 
I managed to get the ship safely into a glide 
and headed for McCook. I yelled to my 
observer not to jump; I was afraid that the 
loss of his weight might start the circus all 
over again. We were only about half a mile up, 
but at that we almost made the field. We 
landed just ouside the fence, hardly twenty- 
feet from the boundary, in a little potato 
patch. The landing gear came right up 
through the fuselage, and the old buss hardly 
moved a foot from where she first struck the 
dirt. Neither the observer nor I were really 
hurt, although, of course, our teeth were 
rattled a little. 

The week after Andy Gump got tempera- 
mental I was up thirty-two thousand feet 
in a super-charged single seater pursuit plane 
when the super-charger shaft snapped off and 
killed the engine. I was afraid the radiator 
would freeze before I could get down to 
normal temperature. That would ordinarily 
require ten minutes. I was exactly above 
Dayton, and as soon as I had recorded the 
last observations I had made at the thirty- 
two-thousand-foot level I stood that little 
pursuit right on her nose, diving her in a race 
with Jack Frost. Traveling at 200 miles an 
hour in a temperature of thirty or forty be- 
low zero, it doesn’t take long for ordinary 
water, which we were then using in our radia- 
tors, to freeze. But you'd be surprised to see 
how fast the pointer on an altimeter dive can 
travel back towards zero when you're in a 
vertical dive. I got down before the radiator 
froze. 

I had a lot of altitude testing to do at Mc- 
Cook, largely because I was “willing.” A 
good many of the other test pilots passed the 
buck on this altitude work because it was so 
exhausting. It was exhausting, for a fact, 
but to me it always seemed also extremely 
interesting. 

Whether the effects of high altitude on the 
body and nervous system were responsible 
or not, I always felt terribly “let down” 
after a flight that took me five miles or more 
above the ground. Perhaps it was the long 
strain of steady attention, watching instru- 
ments and recording observations while every 
second you are also alert for any slightest 
change or accident that may mean disaster. 
At any rate, I know that not infrequently, 
after making two altitude flights in a single 
day, I would go to my room utterly ex- 
hausted, and throw myself on the bed, still 
in my flying clothes, in order to get a few 
minutes’ sleep before supper—and then wake 
up to find it was time for breakfast. 

About my last appearance at McCook 
was when I tested an ambulance airplane. 
The motor quit on the take-off, when I was 
right over the hangars, with nothing ahead 
except house-tops. That was only a few 
days before I finally got my appointment as 
air-mail pilot. I nursed the old ambulance 
plane all the way around the hangars, and 
finally got the wheels safely on the ground. 

The last time I visited Dayton several of 
the old-timers told me that was the last they 
ever saw of me—when I crawled out of the 
ambulance ship. They had always wondered, 
they said, if 1 ever even came back to the 
field to get my pay-check. 
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KEEN SPORT with a GUNI 
Introduce Dad to Duvrock 





Duvrock is great fun and splendid practice with a small-bore 
rifle or shotgun. The sturdy, simply-operated Duvrock trap 
throws 43 targets without reloading; it is easily carried anywhere. 
Duvrock shooting is a fine test of skill on moving targets. It’s a 
man’s game: challenge Dad. He'll be enthusiastic. You can 
take the lead in this new sport, fast becoming popular. Ask your 
local ammunition dealer for Duvrock, or write our Cincinnati 
office, Dept. D-47, for more information. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. D-47 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York San Francisco 


DETERS 
DUVROCK 
orcas TRAP 














This Remington Sheath _Knife 


is fe feet what yon toad whee Seatiog. fish or comping os, It hes 
org 
tar Stag. handle aa eer oe oath. Wee wil send “ae this kn fo 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of monly 
$1 for a two-year subscri 

tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 





HUNTING 
Fi ISHING a 


for 1931. 





canoes. 


KENNEBEC 
$559 up f.o.b. Waterville 


Whatever style you prefer, you'll find it in the famous 
Kennebec line, never more complete than - 
All styles, with or without keels, 

open gunwales, service models, invisible 

sponson models, guide type, kyaks, 

All lengths, finiek 


war 
hes, colors. 


Write for catalog of canoes, 


game, etc. . outboards, Auto-Craft, etc. 


Clip this adv, and mati today 
with $1.00 bill to 





HUNTING & FISHING 
143 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





Dept. 5 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 


Waterville, Maine. 





CAMPS 


nformation 


FREE catalogs and expert advice on 
ALL Boys’ or Girls’ campsin U.S. (also 
U. S. “School Guide" free). Relative 

standing from official inspections. State 

Chartered ——_— Bureau. No fees. 

ress— 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 
1212-L Times Building, 

New York City, or 





sti i 
TNE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


B OY Sc-have fun with 


chemistry -2 j 


Surprise your friends with magic 

chemical tricks; make ink, dye cloth, 

write secret letters with invisible ink, 

pour colored liquids from a pitcher of 

plain water! All these and more 
chemical stunts can be done with 
CHEMCRAFT Junior. It’s a 
heap of fun and shows you use- 
ful things to do. 


FREE Magazine 


te every ber who writes 
ins chemical 

information and new tricks 

and stunts to do 

Write for your copy now. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 


90 East Washi St. 
Hagerstowne Md. te 
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FREE 





CATALOG 


Just off the Press 
Fully illustrated — 
showing footwear, 
clothing, and camp- 


= 





rod ape for 








ermen and mo- 
tor campers. 


L. L. BEAN 
236 Main St. 














—_ 


Freeport, Maine 





Airplane Photographs 


Write for new complete catalog listing authorized 
airplane photographs. 
favorite planes at only $1.00 for any ten. Photo of 
Captain Frank Hawks in his Mystery Ship sent 
free with catalog. Enclose 10c for postage and 
mailing. Universal Airphoto Service, P. O. Box 
1134, Dept. B-4, Chicago, Ill. 


Get 5x7/’ photos of your 





\ROBIN HOOD 





ON LUDWIG 
DRUMS 


Leading professionals on See drams for 
tone, geez Porches Ke aes 
y ca og, FREE, and details by of 


& ‘LUDWIG 
Ludwig Bidg. 1611-27 N.Lincoln St. Chicago 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Would have liked our new catalog “E” 
_—send 4c. for it! 


‘ BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 


bent ash, —y instructions. $1.75 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 




















Norman Potter, 
Troop 1, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Thomas Halley, 


Troop 7, Scottsbluff, Neb. |Troop20, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Troop 70, Malad, Idaho. 








Dell Antwiler, 
Troop 67, Denton, Texas. 








Gordon Hamilton, 
Troop 125, Seattle, Wash. 











Joseph Ralph Thorne, 
Troop 2, Sidney, O. 


Se 


Vance Bigler, Jr., 





Br 


2 





Alfred Buschorn, 








William Pifer, 


BOYS’ LIP} 





Outstanding Eagle Scouts of the Country 








Charles Feibleman, Pedro ne Clyde Richard Bergdabhl, John Barrie, 
Troop 65, Indianapolis, Ind. Troop 2, Upland, Calif. Troop 29, Spokane, Wash. Troop 4, Walla Walla, Was, 





"THE HARMON FOUNDATION, in coopera- 
tion with The Boy Scouts of America, annual- 
ly awards fifty-two $100 scholarships to Eagle 
Scouts—four from each of the Twelve Regions 
and four from extra-Regional territory. Selected 
from more than 350 splendid applicants in 1930 
as leading in scholarship and “conspicuous and 
unselfish service of some constructive nature” i 

Scouting and civic affairs, the fifty-two winners 


well may be happy. The awards further entitle ' . ~— 
the boys to borrow other sums from the Harmon ' 
Student Loan Fund, without endorsement. “A | j a 








Scout is Trustworthy.”” Photographs of the 
twenty-six other Eagle Scouts who received this 


award were published last month. William R. Herman, George Kelsall Myers, 
Troop 3, Moorestown, N. J. Troop 23, Norwood, Ohip, 


a 




















Bruce Royden Estey, Stanley L. Cocks, William B. Maynard, Jr., Bernard R. Weber, 
Troop 6, So. Pasadena, Calif. Troop 1, Alameda, Calif. Troop 201, Olmsted Falls, O. Troop 20, St. Louis, Mo. 


Herbert Stuart, George W. Bersch, Arthur Bodkin, 


Troop 33, Kalamazoo, Mich. Troop 30, Eureka, Calif. Troop 4, Wilmette, Ill. Troop 24, Gary, Ind. 


William J. Murray, Jr., 
Troop 1, Cisco, Texas. 
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Edwin Thurston Williams, Neil Macneale, Jr., Forrest Spieler, Theodore B. Steinhausen, }t 
Troop 2, Topeka, Kansas. | Troop 102, Cincinnati, O. Troop 22, Lincoln, Neb. Troop 150, Rochester, \.' 


April 








Montreal .... New Orleans 


‘ { J 
fig I 
had to he good 
to get where 


it is 


A TALE OF Two CITIES 


told by 


the pause that refreshes 


oe four hundred miles apart. 
Montreal skates and skis in the joy- 
ous thrill of winter sports. New Orleans, 
at Mardi Gras, scatters flowers and 
dances in the streets. Yet Montreal rivals 
New Orleans in observing the pause that 
refreshes. In 1930 the number of bottles of 

oca-Cola served in each was: Montreal, 
00 million... New Orleans, 69 million. 


OVE 


R NINE 


Thirst knows no season and climate 
makes no difference when it comes time 
for a refreshing pause. After the drink 
with that tingling, delicious taste and 
its cool after-sense of refreshment, you 
come up smiling for a fresh start. No 
time islost. » » That's why Coca-Cola 
and the pause that refreshes fit so perfect- 
ly into both work and play. 


MILLION A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN-++~Grantland Rice—--—+-- Famous 
Sports Champions-*-—Coca-Cola Orchestra 
—~~-Wed., 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time.+—+»—Coast to Coast N B C Network+ 


DAY 





Now Gives You a 


LONG RANGE 


.22 Cartridge 


Fifty per cent more power, 
coupled with 26% more speed, gives the 
Super-X .22 a much longer range than was 
believed possible of small-bore ammuni- 
tion. It shoots with greater accuracy than 
you had ever hoped for. At 50 to 100 yards 
you can get small game with certainty. 
Your bullet doesn’t merely hit its mark. 
It crashes into it! 


All this is the result of DOUBLE AC- 
TION POWDER, 


one of WESTERN’S 








newest and greatest developments. 


You'll know your .22 rifle is doing real, 
big-league shooting the moment you fire/ 


your first Super-X .22. In the first placé, 
the report will not be the familiar “pop,” 
but a loud, sharp BARK! Then you'll 
hear the bullet’s Z-zzzzzz-i-n-g all the way 
down the range. You'll feel a, ‘pleasant, 
business-like “kick” at your shéulder. 


You can’t mistake the Supér-X .22. Its 
golden Lubaloy (lubricatisig alloy) bullet 


is greaseless. Itscaseis shining nickel p' ite. 


‘Its priming is WesTrern’s famous } on. 


corrosive, which keeps the gun bore c zan 
and rust-free. Get a box of Super-X I ong 
Range .22’s from your dealer today. Four 
sizes: .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long [ifle 
and .22 W.R. F. Also, Hollow-Point Bul 
lets in all sizes. An interesting leaflet 
about these remarkable cartridges will be 
sent free if you write: 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


454 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


LonG Rance .225 


SCHWEINLER PRESS, NE \ORK 





